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PREFACE. 


CONSIDERING the ſeveral well-received Books ex- 
tant on the ſubject of GARDENING, the Author of this 
feels himſelf flattered, that it has ſo ſoon come ts a Third 
Edition; and he has (with zeal) embraced the opportunity 
of making every Improvement in his power, to render ii 
till more acceptable to the Public, and truſts to have 
ſerved the Cauſe of Gardening in a way that demonſtrates 
his attentica and induſtry in ſo favorite a purſuit, He 
las concentrated information with no little pains (par- 
ticularly in the Liſts and Calendar) and hopes that the 
Wark may be found uſeful to all who conſult it. For the 
Young Gardener, however, it is chiefly deſigned, and 
meant to be his eaſy Introduction to the N plain 
and ſure Guide. 
« Hints on the Mets had Fo managing Poxp-Fisn,“ 
inſerted at the cloſe of the Book, are written © by a 
Member of the Imperial free Agricultural Society at 
St. Peterſburg,” —a very reſpefable Literary Character, 
te whom Mr. MH. is much obliged by the communication. 
The breeding, feeding, and preſerving Fiſh is a part of 
Rural Economics 10 little attended ta, ſo that this Paper 
will ſerve at once to recommend, and inſtruct on the ſub- 
ect, thoſe wha may be diſpoſed to make experiment in it. 
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'THE raab or GARDENING, bb. 


I's is ot 24 to the . of tf, that 
thole whoſe taſte inclines towards it, d have 
opinion of its uit, and competent notions 
of its principles. It is therefore the deſign of the 
preſent ſection, to ſhew the degree of eftimation that 
the art of Gardening is worthy of; and it is the object 
of the next, to aſſiſt in the acquiring that knowledge 
of Nature, upon which the art ſo much depends. 
Not to enlarge upon the profits of gardening, its 
employments are certainly conducive to health of body, 
and peace of mind; 2 reat indeed are the charms 
and recreations of 4 garden well ſtocked, and well 
managed by the hand, or under the direction of the 
-wner himſelf: It at all tine ſerves bim as 2 ſource of 
rational amuſement, ener honeſt 3 La 
The praiſe. of gardening, it is preſumed, can 
be too Hh 204 and, as this has 3 
done by the beſt of men, and moſt reſpectable of 
writers, it may better anſwer the preſent 26% 19 ta 
produce therr ſentiments, than to attempt new ones 


What we admire, we praiſe 3 and when mn 
Advance it into notice, that its worth hs 
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2 IHE PRAISE OF SECT. 1. 


The great Lord Bacon's opinion of gardening, given 
in the motto of the title page, is certainly both juſt and 


honourable. The . agreeable Cowley” ſpeaks of his 


darling nature as enjoyed in a garden, thus: 


When Gov did man to his own likeneſs 8. 
As much as clay, tho” of the pureſt kind, 
(By y the great potter's.art refin'd) 
—— the divine impreſſion take, 
He thought it fit to place him, where 
A kind of heaven too did appear, 
As far as earth could ſuch a likeneſs bear; 
That man no happineſs might want, 
Which earth to her firſt maſter could afford; 
le did a garden for him plant, 
B the — his omnipotent word; 
a pro the chief help and joy of human life, -— 
5 gave him the firſt $ilt,—cven before 2 wife. 


And well he knew, what place would belt agree, 
With 18xoCENCE and with FELICITY. 
And we-elſewhere {till ſeek for them in vain, 
If any part of either yet remain, 
If any part of either we expect 
This may our judgment in the ſearch direct; | 
| Go The firſt * W and the fuſt city,—Cain. 


When Epicurus to the world had taught 
That · pleaſure was the chiefeſt good, 
{And was perhaps i'th' right, if rightly underſtood) 
r liſe he to his doctrine brought, 
And — 4 garden's ſhade, that lovereign pleaſere 
F-6 og ht. | 
of 3 n would be, 


May there find cheap and uud la. 


Nor does this happy place only diſpenſe 

Such various pleaſures to the ſenſe, * 

. Here health itſelf does lie 
Tha ſalt of life, which does to all a reliſh g gow, 
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Its ſtanding pleafare, and intrinſic worth, 
The boys virtue, and the ſoul's = fortune, 


Methinks I ſee great Diecl:fian walk 
In the Sahnien garden's noble ſhade, 
Which by his own imperial hands was made : 
I ſee him ſmile, methinks, as he does talk 
With the ambaſſador, whe came in vain 
T'entice him to a throne again: 
If I, my friends, ſaid he, ſhoald to you ſhow 
All the delights which in theſe ns grow, 
'Tis likelier much that you ſhould with me ſtay, 
'Than *tis that you ſhould carry me away : 
And truſt me not, my friends, if every day 
I walk'not here with more delight 
Than ever after the moſt happy ſight, * 
In triumph to the capitol I rod, 
To thank the Gods, and to be thought myſelf a God. 


Mr. Cowley's paſſion for retirement was indeed very 
ſtrong z but might he not well ſay, “ Is there not a 
cauſe ?” He had been converſant un high and public 
life, and was very glad to leave 


Thoſe dangerous poſts, where cuſtoms ill agree 
With virtuous rules, or ſound philoſophy. 


As one reaſon for his going out from Sodom (as he 
ſpeaks) to his little £oar, he aiks, 


Who that has reaſon and his ſmell, 
Would not among roſes and jaſmin dwell, 
Rather than all his fpirits choak 8 
With exhalations of dirt and ſmoak ; 
And all th? uncleanneſs which does drown 
In peſtilential clouds a populous town. 


Another poet (Clericus) retiring from town to a cot- 
tage and a garden, ways 


B 2 I ſtrait 


* RE PRAISE OF | SECT, 1. 


I ſtrait betook myſelf to trace the laws 

Of nature, upwards to its fruitful cauſe ; 

And, digging mines of true philoſophy, 

The myſtic ſtone I found, whoſe energy | 
Apply'd, tranſmutes ſome matter, ſome ſublimes, 
Drawing within my circle golden times. 


Often amuſed with feats of gardening, 
Delighttul exerciſe, I work and ſing ! 
And moving chearful feel nat half my toil, | 
Like ſwains that whiſtle, while they plough the ſoil. 
Should any diſbelieve, I here invite 
Such infidels to come, and truſt their fight. 


—Uncorrupt and happy days were thoſe 

When Roman Conſuls exerciſed their hoes ; 

W hoſe leiſure hours in country cares were ſpent, 
And whoſe diverfions all were innocent. 

Oft their own labours furniſh'd out their feaſt, 
And thus their fruits and ſallads reliſh'd beſt. 


: ART or GARDENING. 
„% % „ # # 


Mr. Evelyn, who had ſo great knowledge and ex- 
perience in the way of gardening, ſpeaks its praiſe in 
theſe words: Though the gardener's life be a Jabori- 
ous one, yet is it full of tranquillity and ſatisfaction. 
A condition furniſhed with the moſt innocent, laudable 
and pureſt of earthly felicities ; and fuch as does cer- 
tainly make the neareſt approaches to that bleſſed ſtate, 
where only they enjoy all things without pains. 


#7 wo % A Gi OE. BT 


Mr. Addiſon ſays, I look upon the pleaſure which 
we take in a garden, as one of the moſt innocent de- 
lights of human life. A garden was the habitation of 
our firſt parents before the fall. It is naturally apt to 


fill the mind with calmneſs and tranquillity, and to lay 
| all 
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all its turbulent paſſions at reſt, It gives a great inſight 
into the contrivance and wiſdom, of provicence ; and 
ſuggeſts innumerable ſubjects for meditation. 


«„ „ «„ W #* 


Mr, Heruey, in his Meditations, on return from a 
walk, having entered the flower garden, and called it 
à beautiful ſpot, fays, Here nature always pleaſing, 
every where lovely, appears with peculiar attractions. 
Yonder ſhe ſeems dreſſed in her deſbabille; grand, but 
irregular. Here ſhe calls in her hand-maid art; and 
ſhines in all the delicate ornaments, that the niceſt 
cultivation can convey. Thoſe are her common apart- 
ments where ſhe lodges her ordinary gueſts : 1078 is 
her cabinet of curioſities, where ſhe entertains her in- 
timate acquaintance, My eye ſhall often expatiare 
over thole ſcenes of 8 fertility: My feet ſhall 
ſometimes bruih through the thicker, or traverſe the 
lawn, or ſtroll along the foreſt glade ; but to this de- 
lightful retreat ſhall be my chief reſort.— T hither will 
I make excurſions, but here will I dwell.” 

On the Kitchen Garden Mr. H. obſerves, Here 
thoſe celebrated qualities are eminently united, —the 
utmoſt ſimplicity with the greateſt neatneſs : none of 
the productions affect finery. If it be pleaſing to be- 
hold their orderly ſituations, and their modeſt beauties; 
how delightful to conſider the advantages they yield! 
What a fund of choice accommodations here! What 
a ſource of wholeſome dainties, and all for the enjoy- 
ment of man! Not one ſpecies of all this is a cum- 
berer of the ground. Not a ſingle plant but is good 
tor food, or ſome way ſalutary. And with fo bene- 
ficent an economy are the N periods of their 


miniſtration ſettled, that no portion of the year is left 
deſtitute of ſuch nouriſhing eſculents as are beſt ſuited 
to the temperature of the air, and the ſtate of our 
bodies. —Oan ! why ſhould the poſſeſſor of ſo valuable 
a ſpot envy the condition of kings? Since he may 
| 1 daily 
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daily walk amidſt rows of peaceable and obſequiou+ 
ſubjects; every one of which tenders him ſome agree- 
able preſent, and pays him a willing tribute. - Such as 


is —_ excellent] | ad pted, both to ſupply his wants, 


and regale his taife ; to furniſh him at once with both 


From the amiable Gnuper 8 on this ſubjeR 
may be added. See the garden, in ks Foem, We 


the Tak. 


0 friendly to the bel paſujts of man, 
| Friendly to thought, to virtue and to peace, 
Domeſtic life in rural leifure pak'd. 


ö beenes formed for contem _ and to nurſe *. 


i 
— 
—— and exalr the mind. | 


Oh! blef ſecluſion from a 3 jarring world, 
Which he, thus occupied, enjoys! Retreat 
Cannot indeed to guilty man reſtore 
Loſt innocence, or cancel follies paſt, 
But it has peace, and much ſecures the mind 
From all affaults of evil, proving ſtil 
A faithful barrier, not © eflenp'd with caſe,” 
By vicious cuſtom raging 1 
Abroad, and deſolating poblic life. 


The morning finds the fſelf-ſequeſter'd man, 

Freſh for his taſk, intend what taſk he may. 

If the garden with its many cares, | 

All well repaid, demand him, he attends N= 

The welcome call. 

Had I the choice of ſublonary good, 
e could I wiſh, that I p > not here? 


Sir William Temple combunded the | 
and care of a garden as his ſettled choice, faying,— 
For my own part, as the country life, and this part of 

it 
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— were the inclination of my youth 
iel, 7 2 Ger are the pleaſures of my age. 
L Pluchs juſtly — all the employments 
in liſe, none is more ſimple, 9 entertaining, 
than the cultivation of plants. | 
Virgil of old, deſcribes the happineſs of a cultivator 
of the ground in gardening and planting, as equalling 
all the opulence. of kings, in the eaſe, content, and 
freedom of his mind. I his is one of the moſt aſſured 
truths; and happy are they who are free from the en- 
tanglements of artificial life, and not over- burthened 
with honour * reatneſs, 
Gardening to planting and farming, of KY 
collectively, ly 1 Cowley. prettily ſpeaks, —It is one of 
the belt — 495 delights of i for a man to 
look about him, and ſee nothing but the effects and 
WA 02 of his own art and diligence z to be al- 
ways gathering of ſome fruits of it, and at the ſame 
time to behold others ripening, and others budding z 
to ſez all his fields. and gardens covered with the beau- 
teous creatures of his own, induſtry ; and to ſee, like 
God, that all his works are good. | 
Of a cauntry liſa in general, Mr. C. fays, © We are 
here among the vaſt and noble ſcenes of _— where 
we walk in th light and open ways of the divine 
bounty, and where our ſenſes are feaſted with the clear 
and pl. 1 25 _ Fee” 
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CONCERNING VEGETATION. _ - 


\Sa v GARDEN affords much pleaſure and profit, 
it deſerves every attention; and certainly the 
cultivation of it cannot be too rationally purſued. It 
is therefore that a ſketch of the Nature of Vegetation 
is here attempted ; for the. uſe of thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with the ſubject to aſſiſt them in the purſuit 
of gardening with underſtanding. _. 
Let the ELEMENTS be firſt conſidered, 
EARTH, as an element, conſidered in itſelf, appears 
not to ſerve to the ſupport of man or beaſt. Though 
from it all things ſpring as from a common womb ; 
yet independent of the other elements, er extraneous 
matter, it neither produces, nor affords, any thing like 
food. Aſſiſted however by theſe, tre is a combina- 
tion of powers, the effects of which are equally bene- 
ficial and wonderfuuu. 4 
It has been pretty much an opinion, that the earth 
acts only as a receptacle for nutriment ; and as a reſt- 
ing place, or means of ſupporting plants erectly ; to 
imbibe rain, dews, air, &c. needing continually to be 
_ repleniſhed by manures, or from the atmoſphere. In- 
deed, it is not to be conceived, how the earth, conſi- 
dered as a ſolid, ſhould paſs through the capillary 
parts of plants. Experiments have proved, that the 
earth is very little, if at all ny the growth 
of plants, and conſequently affords a preſumption that 
plants are not fed by it. | 
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There has been much controverſy about the feal 
of plants. A reſpectable writer ſays, "The faline, 
unctuous, and ſubtle ſlime,” which the water ſeparates 
from the coarſe earth, and keeps in a diflolved ſtate, 
is the principal nutriment of plants. And indeed, this 
is the opinion of others, who have treated the ſubject, 
and is juſtified by enquiries into the nature of the fap 
of plants, by decompoſition : 

Thoſe who contend for an inherent power in earth 
to nouriſh plants, lay a ſtreſs upon the circumſtance, 
that various caiths have various qualities, ſuited to 
different parts. But to this it may be faid, that the 
earth being more or leſs binding, or compoled of dif- 
ferently conſtructed particles, occaſions the parting 
with the food committed to it, the more or leſs freely, 
or altered according to its various modes of percolation, - 
or ſtraining, 


r M7 


Wren appears to have much to do in the ſub- 
ſiſtance of plants, for they conſume a great deal; and 
either die, or are at a ſtand, When they are deprived 
of it, or at leaſt of humidity from the air. It is 
proved, that ſeeds and plants, and in ſhort all ſub- 
ſtances, conſiſt chiefly of water, being reducible to 
liquids in a great degree. Thus ſome ancient philo- 
ſophers maintained, that all things have their nouriſh- 
ment and growth from water. 

Water (with reſpect to vegetation) bas been defined 
to be, a mixed fluid, in which are all. forts of par- 
ticles. proper for the compoſition of plants. But though 
ſeeds will germinate in water, they will. not proceed 
to grow in it. Rooted trees however have been ſet in 
water at the ſpring, (as a roſe) and put forth leaves 
fair, though pale; and it is well known, that many 
flips and branches of plants will ſtrike root in water, 
readily : and gathered flowers not only keep freſh in 
it, but increaſe in ſize, and buds alſo open. 
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Tue natural ſtate of water uninfluenced b _ is 

ice, and when very cold, it is too denſe a fl 
through ſome of the capillary veſſels of plants; 2 a 
ſmall al deg ree of heat. — it; and as its globules are 
capable of being infinitely divided by a proportionate 
heat; it is thus rendered fit to paſs through the fineſt 
eanals. It mixes with the nutritive properties that are 
lodged in the earth, and is (at leaſt) the vehicle of the 
food of plants. In this reſpe& alone, it is moſt va- 
luable. Without it, nothing could be elaborated in 
nature, no fermentation be wrought, ang animale and 
"ow would die of thirſt ! ! 


TEES 


Arx is found in a conſiderable degree in water, in 

8 and in fruits. It may be almoſt demonſtrated 
s one) that the vegetable nouriſhment” is prinei- 
belly! in the air: The tree Sedum lives and grows for 
8 without earth or water. - 

How necefſary this element of air is to man, the: 
pate ſervation evinces. Deprived of air, life. 

6 EDT loſt, and in a depraved ſtate of it, runs faſt 

ny wad death, Thus plants me Dune gu 
iim in 2 Iiree 1 air, grow pa 
in the contrary, Hut air is not only neceſlary for the 
leaves of plants to breathe in, but their roots require-it : 
Plants will not do well if the ſoil is too much bound. 
for the air to penetrate freely about them. 

The ſicklineſs of houſed Playts has been ſaid to be 
ewig greatly to want of motion, But the want of 
freſh air, is undoubtedly the chief cauſe ; for pure air 
is. frayght with animating principles, and by its.attenua- 
ting and elaſtic properties, ſeparates the 1 juaces, 
keeps the fap in motion, and the plants in health. 
Ai conveys to the D » all thoſe grate-- 
ful ſcents, which plants, flowers fruits produce, 
and we are greatly regaled, e 
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If it be aſked; what air is, and of what it conſiſts ? 
It may be anſwered, Particles of wet and dry bodies 
volatilized, and rendered elaſtic by fire, The air or at- 
moſphere that furrounds our earth, contains a mix- 
ture of all the active volatile parts of the whole habi- 
table world; that is, of all vegetables, minerals and 
animals. Whatever perſpires, corrupts or exhales, - 
impr the air; which, being acted upon by the 
ſolar fire, produces within itſelf, al if 

n thoſe falts and ſpirits in 
=_ generations, which it had received from putre- 


F 

Fink, as it operates from the prime body of it the 
SUN, gives life and energy to all, completing the pro- 
ceſs of nature. There * exiſting without it. Its 
total abſence would preſently bring all animation to the 
2 of death 19 Fa _ 
The fan by its warmth (conveyed by the air) ſets 

| 3 in the earth, and gives that 
ſpirit to plants, which eftefts growth, and concocts 
their juices to make them fruitful. | 


It is by the rareſactian of the air and juices con- =” 


tained in the roots, and all the parts of a plant, that 
motion and expanſion are given to it; and by ite 
aſcending force, puſhes into buds, leaves, flowers and 
truits; fending off ſuperfluous and excrementitious - 
moiſture into the atmoſphere, thus giving us the cant 
peculiar to each. "Phat the fun does this, is evident 
from what is experienced in artificial warmth, hutrry- 
ing on the growth of plants, which is: ever propor- 
tionate to the heat applied, provided there is a proper 
ſupply of moiſture. r 
Without the vivifying ſus, the other elements would 
be inactive matter, « 19 langer would” the fig-tree 
bloſſom, nor fruit be in the vine : The labour of the olive 
would fail, and the fields yield ne meat.” The operative 
power of the ſun „ deepeſt receſſes, to * 


orts of chemical 
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of usb; and to ©. the place gn d there i is 
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What bleſin gs chica this bounteous planet pour 
On the glad heart of man, when rolling round 
His azure road, he ſcatters as he flies, ry 

'To warm his n boſom, a 20% Joy ! 
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The SUN is the fountain of LIGHT... This aw. 
ous object of creation, as a /uminary, gives chearful- 
neſs both in nature and appearance to all things: If 
light is not fo neceſſary to exiſtence as hot, life would 
yet be miſerable without it. e 3 e 

As to vegetation, we ma 4 * light 
plants. get always ſickly, and would not. exiſt long it 
deprived of it. Light, philoſophically conſidered, is 
half their nouriſhment. All plants turn to the light 
as to a-powerful attraction, or, as if conſcious: how 
neceſſary it is to their exiſtence. | Light at the ſame 
time that it heats, doth wonderfully carify and raiſe; the 
ſap. It is the ſame with Ætber, and it ſo mixes with 
other bodies, as to enter into their compoſition, and en- 
creaſe their weight. The aromatic flavour of veget- 
ables ſeems to depend upon the ſun's light as much as co- 
lours do. 

The phyſical properties of that etherial ſubſtance, 
| which i is ſo ſubtle and pervading as Ig, we may well 
delieve to be various and woagerful, though incon- 
ceivable, | 


Behold the /: bt emitted from the ſan, 
What more familiar, and what more unknown? 
While by ics ſpreading radiance it reveals 

All nature's face, it ſtill itſelf conceals. 

Ho ſwift th' effulgent emanations fly | 

Thro' the blue gulph of interpoſing ſky ! 

Millions of miles, ſo rapid 1s their race 


To cheer the earth, they 1 in few moments pals. 
Amazing 
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Amazing progreſs ! at its utmoſt ſtretch; h, 
| What human mind can this ſwift motion reach ? 
. & 4 BLACKMORE. 


I 


: How impreſſively are we. taught to value the bleſ⸗ 
ſing of light, by a view of day-brea# in a fine ſummer's 
morn | TT; ie 


| ——— he hour of morn returns, 
Unbars the gates of light, and opens wide 
4 A proſpect to the eye, which now unfolds : 
: Ten thouſand heauteous ſcenes which lay conceal'd 
Before in darkneſs: now the radiant heavens 
Glitter with azure pav'd, with roſes ſtrev d. 
With lively verdure each green plain array'd, 
Each flower. puts on a glow of richeſt hue 
The wide creation now is ſeen adorned 
In all ker rich attire and beauties bloom, 
View'd by each wand'ring eye with raptur'd joy ! 
All the rich pomp which theatres diſplay _ . 
Their ſhining ornaments, the luſtres hung 
In the proud courts and palaces of kings, 
Loſe their diminiſhed hght, and die away, 
Whene'er the /un unfolds his radiant beams! 
> Newcoms. 


From this view of the elements it appears, that their 
offices are mutual, and that there is a harmony of them, 
neceſſary to the welfare of plants, in a view to which 
art may ſometimes aſſiſt nature. It is for this end that 
what is ſaid of them here is advanced, that the young 
gardener may convert to uſe his entertainment. 


„ «„ # „ * 


Having feen a little into the nature of the ELE- 
MENTS, as they relate to the exiſtence of plants, let 
us proceed to conſider the plants themſelves. Their 
ſtructure has been examined by the greateſt geniuſes, 


and though able, (perhaps) to determine little of Na- 
; ; ture's 
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ture's laws, yet has the pleafure and fatisfation they 


have reaped repaid them their trouble. Though after 
all our refearches, we are finally led to this concluſion, 
that God's works, like his ways, are © paſt finding 
out ;” yet if there is any ſatisfaction in knowledge, or 
any conſolation in piety, theſe gratifications are to be 
ſought in, and will be reaped from attentive and mo- 
deft enquiries into Nature. The works of the Lord 
2 great, ſought out of all them that have pleaſure 
therein.“ | 7 1 
Mature is nothing but the art of Gop; a bright 
diſplay of that wiſdom, which demands an eternal tri- 
bute of wonder and worſhip. | 


The notions which ariſe from Nature's light 
As well adorn the mind as guide her right, 
Enlarge her compaſs, and improve her fight. 
Thefe ne'er the breaſt with vain amhition fire, / 

But baniſh pride, and modeſt thoughts inſpire. 
By her informed we bleſt religion learn, 
Its glorious oZ Or by her aid diſcern. 
'The rolling worlds around us we ſurvey, 

TH alternate ſov'reigns of the night and day; 

View the wide earth adorn'd with hills and woods, 
Rich in her herds, and fertile in her floods. 
Walk through the deep apartments of the main, 
Aſcend the air to viſit clouds and rain: | 
And while we raviſh'd gaze in Nature's face, 
_ Remark her order, and her monons trace. 
The long coherent chain of things we find 
Leads to a cauſe SUPREME, a Wile creating mind. 
| | | | BLACKMORE, 
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SEEDS of plants ſtand firſt to be conſidered, and 

they are truly wonderful. What large plants from 
ſecds no bigger than a grain of ſand? What a flately 
oak from a little acorn? | 
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The feeds of fern, which by prolific heat, 
Cheer d and unfolded, form a plant fo great: 
Are leſs a thouſand times than what the eye 
Can unaſſiſted by the tube deſcry. 8 
| 4. BLIAck MO. 


Seeds contain in embryo (or miniature) the plant 
they are to produce, in all its parts, which they have 
preſerved from age to age, ſeeds producing plants, and 


plants ſeeds, &c. 


They are covered with coats that are finely and 
cloſely wrought, the better to keep the moiſture of the 
earth from coming in too ſuddenly upon the lobes, or 
the little plant, which might occaſion their rotting, and 
we find that almoſt every ſort of ſeed, by means of 
theſe coverings, muſt remain different lengths of time 
in the earth, before they begin to germinate. Some 
will not ' ſpring in the natural ground till the ſecond 
year after they are buried, while others will begin ta 
thoot in three days after ſowing. This is owing ta 
their requiring. different degrees of moiſture, heat and 
air, to make them germinate; 1. e. bring them into a 
ſtate of fermentation. _ ' | | 

The ſubſtance of ſeeds appears to be ſpent firſt in 
feeding the. radicle, and then in the- nouriſhment of 
the twa firſt, or ſeed leaves, which are commonly of a 
different. fize, ſhape and ſubſtance from the proper 
leaves of the plant: From between theſe comes a 
ſhoot bearing the true leaves. The /obes (or ſubſtance) 
of ſeed, conſiſt of a farinous nutriment, adapted to 
the infant ſtate of the plant, when ſoftened and dif. 
ſolved by the moiſture of the earth, which extends and 
unfolds the young plant (or plumule) in the ſame 
manner, as the nouriſhing juice in the eggs of ani- 
mals hatches their embryo. The feed leaves there. 
tore contain a ſugary juice, which is evident from- 
inſets ſo greedily biting them, and their pleaſant 
taſte in ſallads, as thoſe of urnips, cabbages, &c, They 

5 Ns are 
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are thick and ſucculent, calculated to imbibe air and 
moiſture from the atmoſphere, for the ſupport of the 
tender plant, that might otherwiſe ſuffer by drought : 
for it muſt proceed in growth, or it would quickly die. 
When the radicle has ſtruck downwards, the office of 
the ſeed is evidently to nouriſh theſe leaves, as is ſeen 
by the ſeed coming above the ground with them, ex- 
hauſted of its ſubſtance—a mere ſhell ſticking to the 
top of the leaves. | 

But ſome plants have no ſeed leaves properly fo 
called, as corn; which has therefore been deemed by 
ſome, not ſtrictly a feed, but a bud, or bulb. 

It has been doubted whether all plants have ſeed, 
becauſe ſeme ſorts have not been obſerved to produce it. 
Jo conclude that they have, is however more agree- 
able to the uniformity of the drvine procedure, and al- 
together to reaſon.” | 

Seed may be ſo ſmall as not to be diſcerned with the 
help of convex glaſſes, as we know there are many 
not diſcernible without them; and with this minute- 
neſs, it may be extremely fugacious by its flight adhe- 
ſion to the plant. ECT | 

The truth is, Gop originally ordained that plants 
ſhould proceed from ſeed, and they do, (Ger. i. 2.) 
It was long ſaid, that fern bare no ſeed ; but this 1s 
a demonſtrable miſtake; That Muſbrooms produce 

| feed, we need not doubt. Many of the maſſes are ſo 
{mall in the ſtate of plants, that the ire only. 
can diſcover their flowers, and even in ſome, the plants 
themſelves are but barely thus diſcernible. A great 
variety of ſeeds are wafted about continually in the air, 
and produce their kind, whenever they light upon a 
proper matrix. Whatever has been objected there ap- 
pears = ground for believing, that there is no natural 
production, either in the vegetable or -animal king- 
dom, but what comes from the ſeed, or egg of ſome 
8 = 
| 8. 
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As to certain plants appearing where none were be- 
fore, we know that ſome feeds will keep many years, 
when deep buried, and being afterwards brought to the 
ſurface, have vegetated, as the wild muffard, &c. Be- 
ſides the wind carrying ſome ſorts of ſeeds to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, birds alſo drop a great many, ſo 
that plantations of oa#s, &c. have ſprung up by means 
of crows mp the acorns, and dropping them in 
cracked ground. | | 

PLANTS follow ſeed, and we find them proceeding 
in a ſteady unceaſing progreſſion towards maturity, 
to their deſtined end, i. e. production of the like; from 
which they ſprung (ſeed) to preſerve the ſpecies. 
And the economy of nature is ſo regular, that a 
certain portion of time is invariably kept (allowing for 
accidental circumſtances) for this buſineſs. So cer- 
tainly does Nature purſue © her end in all reſpects, 
that the identical ſpecies is always preſerved, as to the 
diſtinguiſhing properties of each,. though the ſoils in 
which ſeeds are ſoyn are ſo various. Altogether under 
the ſame circumſtances are produced the ſweet ſmelling 
flower, the nouriſhing eorn, and the poiſonous plant, 
though differing much in ſtrength, in figure, and other 
particularss SUED YL 1 

The juices in the veſſels of plants undergo (accord- 
ing to their conformation) different fermentations, and 
thus become altered; in which. chemiſtry of nature, 
its powers and reſults are wonderfully exact. 3 


; Peculiar pores peculiar juice receive, 


©, To 7his deny, to that admittance give. 6 


* Hence various trees their various truits produce, 
Some for delightful taſte, and ſome for uſe, - 
Hence ſprouting plants enrich the: plain and Wood, 
For phyſic ſome, and ſome deſign'd for food. _ 
Hence fragrant flow'rs with different colours dy'd, 
On ſmiling meads unfold their gaudy pride: ; 
DNR Biz ne 22 1 BLACKMORE. 
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The RooTs of plants are to keep them fixed in 
| the earth and to draw food from it; which they do 

{chiefly at leaſt) by their ends which have been there- 
fore called mouths: In general they affect an horizontal 
rowth, for the benefit of the ſun and air, and never 
end above a certain depth from the ſurface. 
By means of the root, nouriſhment proceeds chrough 
che pipes and capillary conduits of plants, continually 
from the earth, and by the action of the ſun and air, 
circulates, rarifies,. and diſtributes itſelf. This juicy 
food, ſwells the little bags, or cells (of which the ſub- 
ſtance of plants is compoſed) and Plowing the differ- 
ent modifications thereof, filtrates. athwart the parts. 
For example. That which is moſt pure and fine, ſerves 
to nouriſi the flowers and fruits; that which is not 
ſupplies the branches, and leaves, and roots; the moſt 
groſs and earthy ſerves for the bark; and the moſt oily 
is for gum and roſin. Juſt the ſame as we find it in 
animals, where the food they receive into the ſtomach 
paſſes afterwards into che blood, circulates into the veſ- 
ſels, and purſuing its different degrees of attenuation, 
ſerves to nouriſh the different parts of the bod p 

The sr EUs or trunks of plants are for the ſupport 
of the head, and to convey juices from the roots up- 
wards for the leaves, branches, &e. and are compofed 
(as the roots) of bladders, and various conduits for 
air, ſap, &c. perpendicular, ſpiral, and horizontal from 
the pith to the — Thbeſe veſſels may be ſomewhat 
ſeen with the naked eye, as in flices of the young 
ſhoots of nut, apple tree, and vine, but very ev idently 
by a microſcope. It 1 obſervable, that that” An ome plancs 
which are weak and pipy have Inots at proper diſtances 
to ſtrengthen them, and others have clapers to hold 
them up; while others are en enough ia ſtem to 
brave the fury of a tempeſt. 

The LEAves of plants are. very: variouſly, but 
beautifully conſtructed in their. form and ſubſtance ; 
and if we conſider them as attracting nouriſhment 


from 
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from the root and the atmoſphere, and as perſpirin 
and reſpiring, they are more than commonly t 
eſſential to vegetation z and fo we find that if the ſtems, 
or branches of a plant, are conſiderably deprived of 
them, it becomes ſtunted and diſeaſed, and if any fruit 
appear, it proceeds ſlowly in growth, and is ill. fla- 
voured. The quantity of — which à plant 
derives from the earth, is in proportion to the number 
and ſize of its leaves; thus that they may uninterrupt- 
edly perform their offices, they are diſtributed in a very 
ditt and ſeparate mode. 

The under and upper part of leayes are different, and 
have ſeparate offices; the under is rough and porous, 
as if adapted to imbibe the riſing moiſture of night 
dews; and the upper, or cloſer, to exclude the groſſer 
parts of the atmoſphere, and to imbibe ſome finer 
food, as to © draw the live ether.“ Thus leaves will 
not endure to be reverſed, as is ſeen by the certain and 
quick return to their right poſition, when forced from 
it, and till this is effected, they perform not the * 
functions of nature. 
| That the gloſſy ſurface of leaves have an intimate 
connection with _ 3 is evident, as they riſe and 
fall (in a degree, plants more and others leſs) as 
the ſun moves. che they are pn from the light they 
twiſt themſelves towards it, as if had enjoyment, 
and were conſcious of the benefit. — The curious will 
meet with gratification relative to — 75 „ by con- 
ſulting Hill's Tract On the Sle ts; or his 
gardenin 4 October :—a large | 

One o n to ne e 
tilize, and give more ſpirit. to the abundance of nou- 
riſhing ſap, and to convey it to the little buds at their 
foot falt, to whole w they are eſſential. 

I the kenns of the leaves be ſcrutiniaod, are. 
found curiouſly ramified ; the ribs and fibres of each 

much like a ſpreading plant. The ramifica- 
tions hold a cloſe communication with each _— 
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fo that the principal rib ſends out lateral ones leſs 
ſtrong, and they again an infinite number 6f ſme ones 
in all directions; and theſe are veſſels of two kinds, 
viz. for ſap and air. As leaves throw off a great deal 
of excrementitious, ſo do they imbibe a great deal of 
nutritious moiſture, as is evident from the general re- 
freſhments received from dews. Vet we are. not to 
conclude, that the other parts of plants. do not the fame 
in a leſs degree; and the rough bark of the trees, and 
the outer veſſels, are well calculated to detain moiſture, 
to convey to other parts. 2K 
The BRANCBES of plants come next to be conſi- 
dered. How beautifully do they ſpread, and how uni- 
formly do they proceed, keeping up preciſely the ſame 
mode of growth, one from another throughout the 
whole ; till the head of the plant, or tree, attains its 
cuſtomary ſize, and own . peculiar. form; which if it 
has grown with native liberty, proves always of an 
agreeable ſymmetr xe 5 
The texture of branches conſiſts of the ſame kind 
of veſlels as the ſtem, or trunk; but here it may be 
obſerved, that there is yet a ſpecific difference in the 
veſſels of the various parts, as is concluded from their 
affording juices of a different flavour and effluvia in 
e pms wood, leaves, flowers and ſeeds; ſo that 
from the ſame plant are extracted medical properties 
of very contrary nature vet 
Bups are like ſeeds, as they contain the future 
rowth of branches and fruit in miniature, ſo that for 
inſtance, in. the buds of a currant- tree may be diſco- 
vered (by a microſcope) even betore winter, the woody 
branch, and the bunches. of fruit. The future fruit 
alſo has been viewed in the bud of a vine. In the 
ſhort buds of pears, which appear at Midſummer, an 
indifferent microſcope will ſhew the bloſſoms deſigned 
for the April following. The ' buds of a MHezerion 
being examined at 44:aſummer, had the bloſſoms — 
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covered in them, though the time of their blow is not 
till February. 4 | | 
Thus it appears, that the leaves, bloſſoms, fruit, 
and branches, on all trees, are formed the year before ; 
and ſo their fruitfulneſs in the year they bear, is no 
otherwiſe the conſequence of that ſeaſon, than that 
nature has gone without any deſtructive check in her 
progreſs, and particularly at the time of flowering, 
when many bloſſoms are deſtroyed by inclement wea- 


ther, and by wet only as much as any thing, 


0 © © S028 | 


The FLOWERS of plants have not yet been particu- 
larly noticed, but of them ſomething muſt, and much 
might, be faid.. | 


Go, mark the matchleſs workings of the power 
That ſhuts within the ſeed the future fower ; 
Bids theſe in elegance of form excel, 
In colour theſe, and theſe delight the ſmell ; 
Sends nature forth, the daughter of the ſkies, 
To dance on earth, and charm all human eyes. 
| CowPER. 


Fleawers have a general ſtructure in ſubſtance, 
ſimilar to the other parts of plants, as to veſlels for 
ſap, air, &c. only are ſo much the more exquiſitely 
formed, as the leaves are of ſo delicate a texture. 
They are formed in the bud while in the p:th, and fo 
conſequently are the fruit and ſeed, 

The flowers of many proceed from a bud, or knot, 
the leaves or parts of which do firſt cover the flower 
contained therein, whilſt it is yet unable to bear the 
inconveniencies of the weather, and defend it from 
the ſame; and after the flower is blown, they keep 
up its leaves, that they may not hang confuſedly to- 
gether, but regularly repreſent their beauties to the 
eyes of the beholders: This is exemplified in the car- 
nation, Thole that have a cup to ſuſtain their leaves, 

: are 
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are weak in their texture, and ſo need this ſupport ; 
but thoſe that are ſtrong have it not, as lillies, tulips, &c. 
'T hoſe that have no cup are, however, covered in the 
bud by ſome Heath, or tegument, to preſerve them, 
while young, and yet too tender to be expoſed. 

The leaves of flowers protect and conceal the ſerd 
of thoſe that -bear it, where nature ſecretly works to 
the great end of propagation. The ſeed is the natural 
offspring of the flower, and when this is once well 


formed, the ſeveral parts of the flower dwindle and 
diſappear. + So that while we are admiring the colour, 
ſhape, and perfume of theſe delightful companions of 


our walks, they are kindly engaged to provide the 
means of perpetuating pleaſure to us, 5 

The care which the AurHOR of nature has taken 
to preſerve the ſeed of plants, by the flower leaves 
which contain the embryo, as in a matrix, is admi- 
rable! The flowers themſelves come not forth till 
the ſeaſon ſuits their particular temperament, many 
are hid till then under the coverture of the earth, and 
thoſe that dare to continue above ground all the year, 
have yet their gems carefully locked up, and thus their 
ſucceſſion and their fruits are ſecured to us. 

The flowers of plants have a remarkable property, 
when they begin to unfold, and the ſeed is yet young 
and tender; they obſerve the courſe of the weather, 
day and night, opening arid ſhutting their flowers ac- 
cordingly. There is alſo a property of ſome flower 
plants, wining round ſolid bodies, or fixing themſelves 
to them by claſpers, laying faſt hold of what may be 
in their way. Flowers have many admirable properties 
and parts, that might be conſidered diſtinctly, if it 
were deſigned to ſpeak of them botanically, 

From flowers (of which every month in the year 
has its beauties) we eventually gratify the palate, by 


'a valuable nectar, and from many we immediately 


reap agrecable odours ; but it is for their colour to de- 
+ light 
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light the eye, that we chiefly cultivate them; and in 
this reſpect we may exclaim with the poet, 


Who can paint like nature? Can imagination boaft 
Amidſt its gay creation, hues like her's? 
Or can it: mix them with that matchleſs ſkill, 
And loſe them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ?— 
foe! Im | TRHOMSOx. 

But not 0 the colours delight the eye, the forms of 
flowers are objects of admiration. The leaves of the 
plants (not to mention the ſhades of their green and 
variegations of other colours) are of various 2 
ſome plain, others indented, ſome hard, ſome ſoft, 
ſmooth, hairy, &c. Flow re compoſed, ſome of 
only one, others of ſeveral and numerous leaves. 
Here it appears like a large veſſel gracefully opening. 
There it forms ſome groteſque figure, in imitation of 
a muzzle, head piece, or cowl. Here it is-a butterfly, 
a ſtar, a Crown, a radiant fun. Some are ſcattered on 
the plant without any art; others compoſe noſegays, 
globes, tufts of feathers, garlands, pyramids, &c.— 
The ſeeds of plants are as variouſly formed as their 
leaves and flowers. | EIS 

The following deſcription of Flora's feſtival and. 
the month of May, may very well finiſh the notice 
here taken of flowers, 


The good Poftbumius choſe the firſt of May, 
To FLoxa ſacred, and obſerved the day 
With holy rural rites, that won by prayer 
She might diffuſe her bleſſing o'er the year; 
His homely neighbourhood in green privet dreſs'd, 
With ſtrict devotion keep the cheerful feaſt, 
And crowned with chaplets, to fair Flora bring 
The firſt and freſheſt beauties of the ſpring. 
Gardens are now with'choice perfumes ſupplied, 
By theſe and thouſand nameleſs ſweets beſide : 4 
2 5 | C * 
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Tis the gay month of all the youthful year, 
When nature ſmiles ſerene, and calm the air; 
In the tall graſs the ſoft Fauonius plays, 
And nightingales repeat their tuneful lays ; 
The flocks too friſcing o'er the flowry vale, - 
With eager joy the cheerful ſeaſon hai. 
T4, Ke | Rai. 


In conſidering the works of nature, it is hardly 
ſſible but to feel both concern and indiguation at 
the folly of Atheiſin, and the abſurdity of the Atomic 
philoſophy. Both have . well expoſed by many 
writers, and completely ſo by Sir Richard Blackmore, 


oy 


in his Poem on the Creatian; from which though 
ſome extracts have been already made, let the follow- 
ing be added, 1105 = 5 „inn 


| — How dark is human reaſon found, 
Ho vain the man with wit and learning crown'd ; 
Hou feeble all his ſtrength when he eſſays 
Io trace dark nature, and detect her ways, 
Unleſs he calls its auTror to his aid © 
Who ev'ry ſecret ſpring of motion laid; 
Who over all his wond”rous works preſides, 
And to their uſeful ends their cauſes guides? 
Theſe paths in vain are by inquiries trod, 
There's no philoſophy without a GOD. 
Th' ETERNAL MIND's exiſtence we ſuſtain 
By proofs ſa full, by evidence ſo plain, 
That none of all the ſciences have ſhewn 
Such demonſtration of the truths they own. | 


Good heaven! that men who vaunt diſcerning fight, 
And arrogant from wifdom's diſtant height, 
Look down on vulgar mortals who revere 
| A cavet SUPREME, ſhoald their proud building (, 
Without one prop the pond'rous pile to bear! 
ve friends of Hpicurus look around, 


All nature view with marks of prudence . 11 


E | 


— 
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Mind the wiſe ends which proper means promote, 

See how the different parts for different uſe are wrought ; 
Contemplate all this conduct and een, 2 

Then own, and praiſe, the AK TIF IEE DIVI NI! 


For ſeveral of the foregoing obſervations, and ſome 
of the paſſages on vegetation, Mr. M. thinks it pro- 
1 per to acknowledge, that he is indebted to the excellent 
Mr. Derham, and others. 


SECTION III. 
OF TAE roRuATTON OF A GARDEN. 


JW garden here meant, is one where vegetables, 

ruits and flowers are cultivated under the ſame 

incloſure. Contidering the profit and pleaſure to be 

reaped from a good garden, it is certainly an object 

of ſome conſequence to the comfort of human life. It 

will not, therefore, be prudent in any one who has a 

garden to form, to be niggardly, either in allotting 

ground for it, or in expence and trouble to prepare 
„and lay it out in the t mamier. | 

The agreeable work of making a new garden can 

happen to few; and when it does, ſeil, ſituatian, and 

ſpace, all fayourable, are happy circumſtances not al- 

ways at command: It oſten indeed happens, however, 

that pieces of ground are taken into uſe as additions, 

and ſome judgment ſhould be exerciſed in the choice, 


dat che bulineſs may be well done. 
ſind 25 | C To 
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To help towards reſolving on the guantity of ground 
it may be prudent to cultivate as a garden, a general 
idea may (nt in obſerving, that ap acre with wall- 
trees, hot beds, pots, &c. will furniſh employment for 
a man, who at ſome buſy times will need aſſiſtance. 
The /ize of the garden ſhould, however, be propor- 
"tioned to the houſe, as to the mumber of inhabitants it 
does, or may contain. This is naturally dictated ; but 
yet, it is better to have too much ground allotted than 
too little, and there is nothing monſtrous in a large 
den annexed to a ſmall houſe. 

Some families uſe few, others many vegetables, ,and 
it makes'a great difterence whether the owner is cu- 
rious to have a /ong ſeaſon of the ſame production, or 
is content to have a ſupply only at the more common 
times. But to give ſome rule for the quantity of 
ground to be laid out,'a family of four perſons (ex- 
cluſive of ſervants) may have a rod of good working 

. open ground, and ſo in proportion. 5 

But if poſſible, let the garden be rather extenſive 
according to the family; for then, a uſeful ſprinkling 
of fruit trees can be planted in it, which may be ex- 
pected to do well, under the common culture of the 
ground about them; a good portion of it alſo may be 
allotted for that agreeable fruit the 8 in all its 
varieties; and the very diſagreeable eircumſtance of] 
deing at any time ſhort of vegetables, may be avoided. ﬀW 1 
It ſhould be conſidered alſo, that artichokes. aſparagus 

and a long ſuccefſion of peas and beans, require a g 
deal of ground. Hot-beds will alſo take up much 
room, if any thing conſiderable be done in the way 

of railing cucumbers, melons, flowers, &c. 

The Feuation of a garden ſhould be dry, but rather 
low than high, and as ſheltered as can be from the 
North and Eaſt winds. Theſe points of the compaſs, 
« ſhould be guarded againſt by high and good fences; 

by a wall of at leaſt ten feet high; lower walls do not 


anſwer ſo well for fruit-trees, though one of eight may 
do, 
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do. A garden ſhould be ſo ſituated, to be as much 


warmer as poſſible, than the general temper of the 


air is without, or ought to be made warmer by the 
ring, and ſubdiviſion fences: This advantage 1s eſ- 


ſential to the expectation we have from a garden lo- 


cally conſidered. it 

As to trees planted without the wall, to' break the 
wind, it is not to be expected to reap much good this 
way, except from ſomething more than a ſingle row; 
i. e. a plantation. Yet. the fall of the leaves by the 
autumnal winds is troubleſome, and a high wall is 
therefore adviſeable. Spruce firs have been uſed in 
cloſe ſhorn hedges ;_ which as evergreens, are proper 
enough to plant for a-ſcreen in a ſingle row, though 
not very near to the wall ; but the beſt evergreens tor 


this purpoſe are the evergreen oak, and the cork tree. 


The witch elm, planted cloſe, grows quick, and has a 
pretty ſummer appearance behind a wall; but is of 
little uſe then, as a ſcreen, except to the Vet; where 
ſtill, it _ ſhade too much (if planted near) as it 
mounts high: 
very proper; and both bear cutting. The great maple, 
commonly called the ſycamore, is handſome, of quick 
growth, and being fit to ſtand the rudeſt blaſts, will 
protect a garden well in a very expoſed ſituation: the 
wind to be chiefly guarded againſt as to ſtrength, in 
moſt places, being the weſterly. N 
The form of a garden, may be a ſquare, but an ob- 
long is to be preferred; and the area rather a level; 
or if there be any ſlope, it ſhould be ſoutbward, a point 
either to the Eaſt, or Meſt not much ſignifying, but 


not to the Nerth, if it can be avoided, becauſe crops 
come in late, and plants do not ſtand the winter fo well 


in ſuch a ſituation. A garden with a »2rthern aſpect, 
has, however, its advantages, being cooler for ſome 
ſummer productions, as ffrawberries, ſpring ſown can- 
livers, &c. and therefore to have a little ground 

C 2 under 


In a dry hungry ſoil, the beech alſo is 


- 
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under cultivation, ſo ſituated, is deſirable ; eſpecially 
for late ſucceſſion cross. 

The /i that ſuits general cultivation beſt, is a loam ; 
rather the red than the black; but there are good ſoils 
of various colours, and this muſt be as it happens: The 

worſt ſoil is a cold heavy clay, and the next a light 
"ſand; à moderate clay, however, is better than a very 
tight ſoil, though not ſo pleaſant to work. If the foil 
is not good; i. e. too poor, too ſtrong, or too light, 
it is to be carefully improved without delay. Let it 
-firft,, at leaſt, be thoroughly broke, and cleaned of all 
rubbiſn, to a regular level depth at bottom as well as 
top, ſo as to give full eighteen: inches of working 
mould, if the good ſoil will admit of it; none that is 
bad ſhould be thrown up for uſe, but rather moved 
away. This rule of bottom levelling, is particularly 
neceſſary when there is clay below, as it will ſecretly 
hold up wet, which ſhould not ſtand in any part of the 
garden. When a piece of ground is cared of roots, 
weeds, ſtones, &c. it would be of advantage, to have 
the whole thrown into two feet wide trenches, and lay 
thus as long as conveniently may be. The ground 
- cannot be too well prepared ; for when this buſineſs is 
not performed to the bottom at' firſt, it is often-neg- 
"lected, and is not conveniently done afterwards ; and 
ſo it happens, that barely a ſpade's depth (or leſs) is 
too often thought ſufficient to go on with. There is 
this great advantage of a deep ftaple, that in the cul - 
tivatlon of it, the bottom may be brought to the top 
every other year, by double trenching, and being thus 

' renewed, leſs dung will do, and ſweeter vegetables be 
grown: Tap-rooted things as 'carrots and parſuips re- 

quire a good depth of foil. | | | 
The ſped of the wall deſigned for the beſt fruits, 
may be full South, or rather inclining to the EH, by 
which it will catch the ſun's rays at it's riſe, the cold 
night dews be carlier and more gently diſſipated, and 


the ſcorching rays of the afternoon ſummer's ſun are iſ 
| ſooner 
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ſooner off. By thus having the walls of a garden not. 
directly to the four points, the North wall is greatly - 
advantaged, by having more ſun. 8 | 

The border next this wall ſhould be of very good 
earth, about two feet deep, riſing a little towards the 
wall. A free moderate /oam, or ſome freſh maiden 
ſoil, not toa light, is naceſſary; and if it is not natu- 
rally there, let no trouble be ſpared to procure it, if it 
can be had, ſo as to make all the borders promiſing 
good; and in order to this, if manure is neceſſary, let 
it rather be that of rotted vegetables, or turf with a 
ſmall quantity of wood aſhes, or a leſs of ſogt, or ſalt; 
for the roats of frujt- trees ſhould not meet with much 
dung, at leaſt of harſes; that of caws is the beſt, o: 
that of /heqh or hags, will do, well-rotted, and well 
mixed, &c, being worked in the borders, as long as 
poſſible before the trees. are ta be planted. Let the 
holes be ſome time apened beforchand, that they may 
be improved by expoſure to the atmoſphere, Thus due 
care will be taken, and all things ready to go about the 
work of planting properly. 454 | 

The borders. for peaches, &c, cannot be too wide, 
for in a few, years the roots wilt ſpread a conſiderable 
way; and that they may do it without impediment of 
rubbifh. in the walks, and without meeting with a bad 
ſoil, is of the greateſt, conſequence tp the future health 
and fruitfulneſs of the trees. 

If a garden is, large and ſquare, a ſecond South wall, 
running down the middle of it would be very uſeful ; 
and fo, if; large and long, a cr wall ar two might 
be adopted, as giving opportunity for the cultivation of 
more trained fruit trees; and if there is any idea of 


forcing fruits, theſe interſecting walls, ranging Eaſt and 


Haſt, are proper for it (as lituated within the ring 
fence) furniſhed with flues, &c. yes; 
The 57% fruit border being prepared for peaches, nec- 
tarines and apricots, or pines and figs, the trees thould 
take their reſidence there (it the leaf is falling) _ 
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"0 October, the Jig ſhould not be till March, 


30 or THE FORMATION SECT, III. 
the latter end of Ocloler, or as ſoon after as can be. 
If the middle of December be paſt, February is then the 
time, though ſome gardeners plant all winter, if the 
weather is open enough at the time 'to work the 


ground. March may do, or even [upon a pinch} the 


beginning of April. l 

H all-trees ſhould not be older than wo years from 
grafting, or budding. ' Much - diſappointment has been 
the conſequence of planting old trained trees, through 


their being accuſtomed (perhaps) to a contrary foil, or 


by damage done the roots in taking the trees up ; and 
thus, inſtead of ſaving time, it has frequently been loft, 
deing obliged, (after years) to be replaced with young 
ones. But if trained trees are to be made uſe of, let 
them be planted as early, and with as full roots as 
poſſible, and in a right good foil. Except in fine ſitua- 
tions, as to ſun, thelter, and climate, never plant 
early and late peaches, as the firſt may be cut off, and 


the latter not cipen : October peaches are generally 


poor fruit North of London. 
The diſtance to plant, ſhould be about eight or nine 


inches from the wall, and Jet apricots, peaches, and 


nettarines be twenty feet aſunder, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the height of the wall; though for the ſmall 
early ſorts fifteen or ſixteen feet will do. As the larger 
apricots, however, grow freely, and do not well endure 
the 4nife, they ought to have twenty-five feet allowed 
them : This is for a wall of nine or ten feet high; if 
higher, the diſtance may be leſs, and if lower, the 
contrary. This room may ſeem (to ſome) too great; 
but when trees are planted in too confined a ſpace, after 
a few years it is troubleſome to keep them pruned 
within bounds ; and the cutting they muff have, makes 
them run to wood, and thus to become leſs fruitful, 

ig · trees require as much room as the apricot, or 
rather more, as they grow freely, and are to extend with- 
iy ſhortening, Though other trees are beſt planted 
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The intermediate ſpaces between peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots, may have a vine, a dwarf-cherry, or cur- 
rant, or gooſeberry tree, of the early forts, as the ſmooth. 
green and imall red, to come in early; and improved 
in the beauty, ſize, and flavour of their fruit, by the 
advantage of ſituation. But whereſoever grapes can 
be expected to ripen, there let a young plant, or cut- 
ting, be ſet, though the ſpace be confined ; for the 
vine (treely as it ſhoots) bears the knife well to keep 
it within bounds. If the wall be high, the cherry, or 


plum, may be half-ſtandards, which being after a 


while kept above, will be more out of the way of the 
principal trees: though dwarfs may be trained fo as 
not to interfere. Some have planted half-ſtandards of 
the ſame kind of fruit as the dwarfs : but which ever 
way is uſed, let the intermediate trees be pruned away 
below in good time, in order to accommodate the prin. 
cipals freely as they mount and extend. The better 
way however is, when the wall is tolerably covered, 
to extirpate the intermediate trees, as (when large) 
they impoveriſh the border, and too much rob the 
principals of nutriment : If taken up well, in ſeaſon, 
and pruned properly, they may be planted elſewhere. 
Something merely ornamental may occupy the vacan- 
cies alſo, as ſome double bloſſomed fruit tree, paſſion tree, 
rojes, &c. or in a fine ſituation, a pomegranate; any 
of which may be removed when their room is wanted. 
See ſection viii. On planting. 

Plums, cherries, and pears, may occupy the other 
walls, the two former at about fifteen, or it may be 
twenty feet aſunder. Cherries, except the Morella, will 
not do well in a ful North aſpect; but any fort 
of plum (rather a late one) and ſummer pears, and alſo 
nut trees will, if you chuſe to train them. There ſhould 
always be ſome currants and goſeberries in an E. and 
N. ſituation, at the diſtance of eight feet, where they 
will be eaſily matted, (when ripe) to come in late, as 
October, November, or on December. Pear _ 
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of free growth are hardly to be kept within tolerable 
compaſs on lot walls; but if attempted, ſhould have 

at leaft thirty feet allowed them. The beſt ſorts of 
re ira pears deſerve a ſoutherly wall to ripen them well, 
and improve them in ſize and flavour: The gable end 
of a houſe is well adapted for a pear tree, as it affords 
room which they require. Apples may do on a wall, 
(and if any on a good wall, let it be the golden Pippin) 
yet the practice is ſeldom adopted: The ſame may be 
taid of mulberries, though they come to bearing much 
ſooner againſt a wall; but they need not have a South 
aſpect; indeed it has' been aſſerted, that they: do the beſt 
in a North. ones: Fon furnithing walli, chuſe tres of 
moderate wood; rather than ſtrong, Young, well rooted, 
clean, and healthy. 

When the planting: of a garden is finiſhed, it will 
be a good way to have a plan of it taken, with the 
names of every peculiar tree marked thereon; in their 
place, to be Aae of the ſorts when they come to 
bear. Some have the names of the trees painted on 
boards, and placed behind them, to which if added the 
| time of ripening (fixed late enough) it would tend to 
prevent a premature plucking by &c. 

Here it may be obterved, that if any evergreen hedges 
are deſtred, in or about the garden, . yew, box, alaternis, 
celaſtrus, phillyrea, and pyracantha, be kept low, 
and clipped in form, if ſo deſired: In addition to which, 
if a few reſes were intermixed, it would have a pretty 
effect. A deciduous hedge for ſubdiviſion, or ſcreen, &c. 
may be made of e/ms or: limes, ſetting the larger plants 
at five feet aſunder, and a ſmaller one between, Or an 
ordinary fence, or. ſubdiviſion, may be quickly formed 
of claer cuttings, ſtuck in at two feet atunder, which 
may be kept cut within bounds, = 
The walks come next under conſideration, and they 
are to be begun from the be wall; the border of which 
being re larly levelled and ſettled, the walk is to be 
"_ by it. A-wade gs als next the South (as 200 
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ſaid) is beſt for the trees, and moreover for the many 
uſes that may be made of it:for the ſmaller early, or late 
tender eſculents, and a few early cauliflowers. For the 
ſake of a pleaſant ſheltered walk, to have the South 
border narrow may be deſirable ; but on, no account let 
it be within fix feet, Take care that this walk is not 
ſunk too much, and that it have a bottom of good 
earth, as deep as where the trees are planted. Let the 
body of gravel be thin, and- then the roots of the trees 
will be admitted to run. properly under the walk, and 
find wholeſome nouriſhment ; where if they were ſtop- 
ped by rubbiſh, they would be apt to canker, and irre- 
coyerably diſeaſe the tre. | 

The number and breadth of the walks muſt in a 
meaſure be determined by the quantity of allotted 
ground; exceeding in theſe particulars where there is 
room, But better be few and wide walks, than many 
and contracted, If the garden is ſmall, one good walk 
all round is ſufficient ; and if long and narrow, the 
crols walks ſhould not be many: fix, or eight feet, is 
not too wide for a moderate ſized garden. 

If the grounds be laid out in Autumn, leave the 
walks alone till Spring, when the earth will be ſett led. 
Gravel. laid towards Winter would be diſturbed by the 
froſt, and the neceſſary work about che quarters and 
borders. But whenever made, the garden ouglu to be 
firſt carefully brought to an exact, level; then the 
walks ſhould be ſtumpt, keeping the tops of the ſtumps 
very level (as guides) to the ue pitch of the quarters 
by a ligbt line, made of good hemp, that will bear 
pulling tight. Proceed to take the earth out of the 
alleys about eight inches deep, which may be thrown 
towards the middle af the quarters, to. give them a 


ſnall convexity, which makes them look well. 


Rake the bottom of the walk level, and lay the gra- 
vel to within two inches of the top of the ſtumps- 
The gravel will ſettle a little, but. the walks ſhould: 
always be about three or four inches at their edge, 
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below the quarters, or theſe will have a flat, and ſo a 
mean appearance. wo 

If Eagingt are to be made, in order to ſeparate be- 
tween the earth and gravel, eſpecially if of ſtone, or 
wood, or box, they ſhould be done firſt, and they will 
be a good rule to lay the walks by. 

If plenty of Gravel, lay it moderately fine; if ſcarce, 
ſome ſmall ſtones, or rubbiſh of any kind, may be laid 
in firſt, and rammed down level with a broad rammer; 
but do not ſpare for a little expence, if gravel can be 
had, as a thick coat of fine gravel, will bear relaying, 
or turning over, to refreſh it occaſionally in the ſpring. 
As the gravel is laid, let the operator neatly rake the 
larger parts down to the bottom leaving a fine ſurface, 
in a ſmall degree convex, i. e. juſt barely ſufficient to 
throw off wet: walks that lie high in the middle, are 
unpleaſant to both eye and feet, and cannot be ſo well 
rolled, ard kept in order. 

When deep walks of gravel are deſigned, for the ſake 
of the mould dug out of the alleys, it ſhould be for- 
borne, and laid thin, if any trees are deſigned to be 
planted near the edge; for if the roots of trees have 
not a good foil to ſtrike into, when they reach the 
walks they will not (as has been obſerved) proſper, 
In laying gravel very thick, it is a good way to do it 
at two courſes ; the firſt of which may be rough as it 
comes from the pit, yet ſtill raking the larger parts 
down, and then ramming or treading it; and the laſt 
courſe ſhould be of all ſcreened materials. 

It is beſt to lay a ferv yards of gravel only at a time, 
before ramming or treading ; after which it may be 
neceſſary to go over it with a fine iron rake, tooth 
and back; and then a whole walk being finiſhed, it 
ſhould be tepeatedly preſſed with a moderately heavy 
roller; and ägain after the next rain that falls: ſo will 


the walks become nicely level and firm, in which their 


excellence conſiſts. 
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Graſs Walks = do where gravel is ſcarce ; but 
the latter is ſo clearly preferable, that except for a little 
variety in large gardens where there are many walks, 


they will hardly be made choice of. They are trouble- 


ſome to keep in order, and if much uſed are apt to get 
bare, and out of level, eſpecially when narrow ;. they 
are alſo frequently damp to the feet. | 
 Camonule, has them uſed alſo to form green or carpet 
walks, planting it in ſets about nine or ten inches aſun- 
der; which naturally ſpreading, the runners are fixed 
by walking on them, or rolling. | 

Sand may be adopted for walks, and there is a bind- 
ing ſort of it, that does very well; but lay not any of 
it too thick, as it is the leſs firm for it. Drift ſand is 
a good ſubſtitute for gravel. 

Coal Aſbes ſtrewed thinly in the alleys are better 
than. nothing, as they at leaſt: ſerve to keep the feet 
dry and clean. If the garden be a /irong foil, theſe 
aſhes (when worn down) may be thrown. out of the 
walks, with a little of the carth,,and will prove a good 
manure for the quarters. 

Sea Shells make very good walks, 

All trees deſigned to be planted, are to be thought 


of before winter. Thoſe of the wall. have been ſpoken 


of; and as to /kandards they muſt have a fair depth ob 
good foil (not very dungy) to grow in, for it ſhould be 
remembered, that tree roots in a garden are prevented 
from running over the ſurface, as they do in an undiſ- 
turbed orchard. It is neceſſary that fome caution 
ſhould. be uſed not to dig the. ground too near, and 
too deep about garden trees; leſt looſening the roots, 
they ſhould not be able to ſtand the wind; and be- 
cauſe the nearer the ſurface any root grows, the more, 
and choicer fruit, the tree bears. 

But the fewer /andard trees in a garden. the better, 
as they take up much room, and by their ſhade prevent 
the proper growth of vegetables that are any thing 
near them: to that it a 52 is ſm. all, there * | 
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be no trees except thoſe of the wall. The caſt is 
different where there is ample room; and the Hm 
of fruit trees (apples particularly) are fo delightful, 
that if they produced nothing for the palate, there 
would be a ſufficient inducement to plant them for or- 
nament ; but let them be dwarf ſtandards, in preference 
to eſpaliers. 

Duwarf:ftandards occaſion leſs trouble to keep them 
in order than eſpaliers, and are (generally) more pro- 
ductive; for Eſpalrer trees are ſeldom managed well, 
and thus appear unkgnely's at beft they are ſtiff and for- 

ight in viewing the quarters of 
a garden, which (if in order,) are worthy of coming 
under the eye: the violence done to nature, to keep 
eſpaliers in form, is commonly paid by pains and dif- 
appointment. A writer of repute obſerves, apples on 
french paradiſe ſtocks, planted at eight or nine feet 
diſtance, pruned and kept in an eaſy manner, make a 
fine appearance, and produce better fruit, and in 
greater quantities, than when they are in eſpaliers; 
Dutch . paradiſe ſtocks however laſt longer, and are 


altogether ſuperior. For managing Dwarf trees, ſee 


Pruning, MIS 5 
If * are planted, let them be only fruit of 
the beſt ſorts, and in ſpacious gardens, where they may 


have a good length and = allowed them to grow 


freely; and let it be reſolved to do the buſineſs neatly, 
If they may have nothing better than poles or ſtakes to 
be trained to, let them at leaſt be ſtrait, and of ſome 
equality in ſize, as to height and thickneſs, ſmooth, 
and not too clumſy for the purpoſe ; fix them well in 
the ground, upright, and about nine inches afunder ; 


at firſt only four feet from the ground, and raiſed as 


the trees advance in height. Apples on paradiſe flocks 
beſt ſuit for eſpaliers in ſmall gardens, and pears on 
quince /tecks, as they maintain a fmall ſize; but ny 
are apt to decay by the cutting they muſt have, and fo 
do not prove enduring trees. r 

| | — Eſpalier 
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Eſpalier trees ſhould rather be trained to ſawed ma- 
terials properly framed together, ſmoothed and painted. 
But for a year or two, they may be faſtened to lizht 
ſtakes, when they will have formed a head, to begin 
to train them for 3 in the zeat manner pro- 
poſed; i. e. to ſlips of deal joined to light oak poſts as 
trelliſes, Whether the ſlips be placed perpendicularly, 
or longitudinally, ſeem indifferent. If the longitudinal 
mode of training be the beſt approved, ſtrong iron 
wire, may be recommended to run through the poſts, 
inſtead of flips of wood, as it ſhades leſs and is 
ſtronger and neater. If upright ſlips are uſed, t 
ſhould be ſlender, and from tix to eight inches dif. 
tance, according to the greater or leſs freedom of 
the natural growth of the tree. The height may be 
alſo according to the nature of the tree, from five to 
fix feet; and it will not anſwer to have them lower. 
Only a moderate length of /rellis (on each hand) need 
be fixed at firſt, and fo additions made as the tree ex- 
tends, The poſts may be about four feet aſunder, the 
firſt on each hand, being two feet, or a yard, from the 
ſtem of the tree. | 

Apples ſhould be allowed twenty-four feet and pears 
thirty; except thoſe graffed on paradiſe or quince 
ſtocks, for which little ' more than half this 'diftance 
may do. Cherries and Plums ſhould have about eigh- 
teen or twenty feet allowed them. 88 medlars, 
mulberries, and filberds may alſo be eſpaliered. The 
trees ſhould be planted about a yard from the edge; 
but farther off were better, eſpecially if the walks lie 
deep of gravel or poor materials. | | 

The Breda, and Bruſſels apricots, have ſucceeded 
in efpaliers, as alſo in dwarf and full ſtandards ; but 
the general climate of the place muſt be mild, and 
the ſituation they art planted in muſt be very ſunny and 
well theltered: The fruit from ſtandard apricots is very 
fine, and abundant ; but they come not to bearing uns 
der ſeveral (ſom etimes ten or twelve) years. 


Currants, 
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Currants, gooſeberries and raſpberries, do well eſpa- 


liered, as to a production of early and fine fruit. 


Trees of a more humble nature, and ſhbrubs, next oc- 
cupy attention in furniſhing a garden. Currants and 


 goofeberries (as buſhes) ſhould be planted three feet 


from the edge, and full fix feet aſunder. Some of 
theſe very uſeful ſhrubs ſhould grow in every aſpect of 


the garden, in order to have a ſucceſſion of their fruits, 


as long as may be. Thoſe who chooſe to plant whole 
quarters of currants and gogſeberries, ought to do it at 
{1x feet aſunder in the rows, and the rows eight feet 
from one another. I 

Raſpberries may be ſet in plantations, in rows five 
feet aſunder allowing three feet between the plants. 
Though tlieſe ſhrubs are beſt by themſelves, yet here 
and there by the walks a detached bunch may be kept, 
or here and there one againſt a warm wall. Between 
rows of raſpberries planted at the above diſtance, cole» 
aworts, early cabbages, cauliflower s,. and lettuces may be 
ſet, or pinach ſowed in. drills, the raſpberries having 
had their pruning and dreſſing early in Autumn, for 
the purpoſe, Every year a little ſhort manure, dug in 
clofe about the roots, (and deeper as the plantation gets 
older). will inſure fine fruit. Raſpberries are not very 
nice as to ſoil and ſituation; but the. twice bearing ſort 
ſhould have a dry, foil and warm birth to forward the 
crops, that the 4% may be in time: See that the plants 
to be ſet have-good bruſhy roots, and two or three eyes 
to cach root near the ſtems, for the next.year's bearing. 
The ſmooth wooded, or cane raſp, is rather to be 


preferred. 


Strawberries may be planted at the edges of borders 
and quarters, either in ſingle or double rows, (rather 
the latter) for the convenience of gathering, and for 
ornament z. but the common and Seit way is, in four 
feet beds, with eighteen inch or two feet alleys, 
on which beds may be five rows of the word and 
Alpine, tour of the ſcarlet and ping-apple, three of the 
h | | Carolina, 
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Carolina, and two of the Chili; ſetting the plants at 
the ſame diſtance in the rows, as the rows are from 


one another in what is called the guzncurx order. In 
4 good, cool, loamy ſoil, which ſuits them beſt, a little 


more diſtance may be allowed the four firſt forts; and 


in quite a dry light ſoil, ſomewhat leſs, that they may 
ſhade one another the better trom drought. 

The beſt tuation for ftrawberries is an open and. 
ſunny. one, as thus they bear more, and finer flavoured 
fruit, Some of the /carlets ſhould be planted under 
warm walls to come early. The woods bear ſhade as 
natural to them, and the aipmes do tolerably well in 
it: As lengthening the ſeaſon of fruit is a deſirable cir- 
cumſtance ; for theſe three ſorts (at leaſt) the ſituation 
{hould be various. 

'The moſt proper t:me for planting the ſtrawberry is 
the fir/t moiſt weather in September, (or even earlier) 
that they may be eſtabliſhed in the ground before 
winter, and hes will bear the better the firſt year : 
Froſt is apt to throw up late planted ones, and injures, 
if not deſtroys them. Thoſe planted in ſpring often 
luffer from drought, and bear very little the firſt year, 
except the alpines Chooſe forward runners for plant- 
wg, and let them be from beds in full bearing, i. e. cf 
two or three years old; for plants from old beds are 
not fo fruitful: Take care alſo they come from beds 
ee. fruit good in its kind, and true as to ſort: 
Much depends on this, ſee Nurſery. Preſs the mould to 
the roots, give them a watering, and again once or 
twice, if the weather proves dry. Some gardeners let 
them run over the beds, which in a dry, light ſoil, may 


be proper; but in this caſe, a greater diſtance ſhould 


de allowed them at planting. 

If the alpine fort be planted on. a warm border, 
eighteen inches aſunder, and ſuffered to ſpread, the 
Arlt runners will fruit the fame year, and ſometimes 


this prolific ſtrawberry bears till November. 
Freſh 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| tiguous to the kitchen 
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Freſh plantations of ſtrawberries ſhould be made 
every fourth year, though in a good ſoil, and with good 
management they will continue longer; ſo that where 
they are ſuffered to run, the plants being frequently 
renewed, and old ones removed, beds have borne tole- 


rably for ten years. Some gardeners inſiſt that this 


ſpreading mode is the beſt way of cultivating the ftraw- 


\ berry. Ina dy ſeaſon, ſuch full covered beds have the 


advantage; but in a wet. one, the fruit is apt to rot, 
though ſtill in ſuch a ſeaſon, it is cleaner than from 


plants growing in an open. way; but this carries the 


appearance of, (and rather argues) neglected culture. 
See the ſections, nur/ery, pruning, and fruits, The 
method of keeping them in detached plants produces 
the largeſt and beſt ripened fruit, and on the whole is 
preferable; for this practice there cannot be a ſtronger 
argument, than that thoſe follow it, who cultivate the 


ſtrawberry for ſale. See ſection 17. 


The watering of ſtrawberries ſhould not be neglected, 
doing it almoſt daily, when in flower and are ſetting 
their fruit, if the weather proves dry, particularly to 
thoſe under a warm. wall; but this is not to be con- 
tinued when the fruit is. nearly ripe, which would 
ſpoil the flavour, and diſpoſe them to decay. 3 

lowering Shrubs may be diſperſed. about, and her- 
baceous perenuial flowers; but plant them not too near 
the edge; leſt they hang over the walks: The ul 
forts may however be within fix inches. g 

Aſparagus and artichokes thould be thought of, but 
they take up much room, and in ſmall gardens may 
therefore be left out. It will be of little uſe to have 
le than fifty or ſixty feet of aſparagus beds, as there 
would be fo few heads to cut at a time; and artichokes 
muſt be planted wide, or they will not grow large and 
flethy, in which their merit conſiſts. 4 

Let not pot herbs be forgot, but provide a general 
herbary in that part of the garden which is moſt con- 


Having 
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Having ſpoken of fatiomery things, the routine of 
the ſeaſons muſt dictate the reſt; and the inclinations 
of the palate will refreſh the memory to take care of 
providing the moſt neceſſary and agreeable ſtulantt 
for dreſſing, and raw ſallads. N e 

Perennal fiawers have been mentioned; but let fancy: - 
direct as many annuals, and biennials. to be cultivated, 
as room can conveniently be found for, that the garden 
may be, as much as poffible, ornamental. Iz 

n furniſbing à garden with ſprubs and flowers, re- 
ſpect ſhould be had to their uſual beight, their but, 
calaur and ſeaſon; (tee ſection 19) that the mixture 
may be properly: varied, harmonious ta the eye, and 
come in regular ſucceſſion. Ehe latter end of the 
year is ſeldom provided for ſo well as it might be; 
late flowers ſhould be ſet in warm ſituations, as their 
proper place. In the moſt dreary months, by judicious 
planting, evergreens in their neat and chearful . winter 
liveries,” may be viewed from our windows, and ſerve 
inſtead of lowers. f | 

Thoſe who garden upon a large ſcale, ſhould: take 
care to have every thing proper and convenient as li- 
berally provided. Let there be a well ſituated place 
for hot-beds, with ſome building as a too/ heuſe, and 
(if dry) for keeping bull, ſcedt, and berbs. . Thoſe 
alſo who garden even upon a ſmall ſcale will do well 
to have every needful implement: It is the way to fave 
time and labour, and have the work done well. 

If ⁊uater can be introduced, and kept clean with ver- 
dant banks around it, it would be found very uſeful 
where a garden is large: but let it be as near the cen- 
ter as poſſible, as the moſt convenient. ſituation. It 
ſhould” be fed from a ſpring, and (if it could) be: made 
drip into the refervoir, becauſe its . trickling noiſe is 
agreeable-in a garden to moſt ears. . OR 

Mdrxed Gardening, as comprehending the u/eful with 
the ſturet the profitable with the pleaſant, has been 
the ſubject hitherto ; but if the flower — ae | 

| ttchen 


but the walks flat. 
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kitchen garden are to be diſtin things, the caſe is al- 
rered ; not ſo much indeed, but that ſtill. the 4:tcher 
garden ſhould be adorned with a ſprinkling of the more 
ordinary decorations, to ſkirt the quarters, which 
ſhould be chiefly thoſe of the moſt powerful ſweet. 
ſcents, as roſes, ſweet-briars, and honey-ſuckles, wall- 
flowers, ſtocis, pinks, minionette, &c. in order to coun- 
teract the coarſer effluvia of vegetables, or of dead 
leaves, which are too commonly ſuffered to annoy. 

The flower garden (properly ſo called) ſhould be ra- 
ther /mall than large; and it a ſeparate portion of 
ground be appropriated for this, only the choiceſt gifts 
of Flora ſhould be introduced, and no trouble ſpared 
to cultivate them in the he manner. The beds of this 


garden ſhould be narrow, and conſequently the walks 


numerous; and not more than one half, or two thirds 
the width of the beds, except one principal walk all 
round, which may be a little wider. The gravel (or 
Whatever the walks are made of) ſhould. lie-about four 
inches below the edge. The beds for tulips, hyacinths, 
anemonies, ranunculuſes, &c. may be three and a halt, 
or four feet wide, and thoſe for ſingle flowers the 
ſame, or only two and a half feet wide in the borders; 
which was the moſt uſual breadth in the od flower 
gardens. Let the beds lie rather rounded in the middle; 

Figured parterres in ſcrolls, flouriſhes, &c. have got 
out of faſhion, as a taſte for open and extenſive gar- 
dening has prevailed ; but when the beds are not. 99 
fanciful, ' but regular in their ſhapes, and chiefly at 
right angles, (after the Chineſe manner) an aflemblage 
of all forts of flowers, in a fancy ſpot of about ſixty 
feet ſquare, is a delightful home fource of . pleaſure, 
worthy of purſuit. There ſhould be ncat edgings cf 
box to theſe beds, or rather of neat inch boards, to 
keep up the mould. Be ſure to keep the box from the 


'very firſt (as ſoon as rooted) and always after, as low 


as poflible; Clip it twice a. year, April and July. . 
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An ORCHAD may be ſpoken of here; i. e. a ſpot 
to plant /fandard fruit trees in, which are forbidden a 
place in the garden; but it muſt net be a ſmall ſpot. 
The front row, ſhould be ba, ſtandards, and before 
theſe may be a row of dwarfs ; obſerving to plant the 
moſt towering ſorts (in kind) of the ul ſtandards be- 
hind, "The ground ſhould be dug thoroughly as low 
as the proper ſoil is, and if not naturally good, let it 
be improved by dung duly rotted, and worked well in 
a full ſpade, in a ſtrong ſoil lime ſhould make a part 
of the manure. - If the ground be naturally uneven, it 
will not be proper to level it, as this would rob the 
higher parts, and needleſsly enrich the lower. A ſtrong 
cool ſoil does beſt for an orchard, but it muſt not be 
wet. If it holds up water, it ſhould be well drained 
by trenches. | | 
A piece of ground deſigned for an orchard, would 
be greatly improved by firſt cultivating it as a #it-hen 
garden for a year or two, manuring well at the time: 
Or, give it a good tillage ; let it have a winter's froſt, 
by deep — into high ridges, turned over in 
ſpring, and ſummer fallowed. The trees being planted, 
at proper diſtances, the ground may be kept under 
ſome ſort of crop, for ſeveral years to come, with 
proper drefling. In a large orchard, the plough may 
be uſed for corn, potatoes, &c. If the foil is poor, 
every opportunity ſhould be taken to give it a little 
manure, that there may be proper food prepared for 
the roots, as they extend. No doubt many orchards 
would bear much better, if the whole ground (as the 
roots extend far) were before winter dug or ploughed 
over every ſecond, or third year, and drefſed, by dig- 
ging in ſome rotten dung, or ſprinkling over the whole 
(when rough dug) ſoot and pigeon's dung, or that of 
any other poultry ;' this will waſh in by rains and 
inows, and do. much good. Or if an orchard were 

ploughed, 


| an: occaſional uſe of the faw, bill; chizzel, or knife, 
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ploughed, or rough dug, every year, immediately af. Wi 
ter the fall of the leaf without manuring, it would be 
very beneficial z for it is not adviſeable ta give trees 
much dung. | Da 
Phe 2 of the branches of orchard trees, by 


ſhould: not be neglected, that the air, may have free 
eourſe, and the ſun acceſs. among the branches: This 
is more eſpecially neceſſary in thick planted orchards, Nor 
and the benefit of proper pruning is very great, though 
=== hm, Wars See Pruning ef Staxdavds, Section WF" 

To · ſucceed. well, .appies- and pears ſhould be ted 
from thirty to forty feet i wa 3 
from twenty to thirty, according to the richnels of the 
land. The walnut ſhould be * planted ſingly.; but 
if in a number together? ought to be forty feet-aſunder 
for Fruit, and thirty for timber. See Nurſery. Theſe 
diſtances appear great, but it is neceſſary, as after a few 
years. cloſer planting would be found evident. See 
planting and pruning, Sect, 9, 12. 

If the intermediate ground is not cultivated, as before 
recommended, ſame fort: of fruit (as cherry, plum, or 
codling) or young ſoreſt trees may be planted, to be 
removed in time; or currants, gooſeberries, &c. it may 


be kept alſo in graſs, the trees thorned, and ſmall cattle 


turned in; which graſs, as it comes early, will be found / 
particularly uſeful to thoſe. who have much ſtocx. On 
this ſubject, it may not be amiſs to give the inſtructions ¶ ſc 
of one of our beſt gardeners. . | 
It is an error. (ſays he) to let turf cover the ſurface 
of the ground in an orchard. The trees ſhould be at t. 
ſuch diſtances, - that a. plough may go between them, / 
and in that caſe the trees . thrive every way better; 0 
the breaking. of the ground ſerves as manure without it 
its rankneſs, and the ſur and ain have free paſlage, WW it 


which is very eſſential to the good taſte and well ripen- h 


ing of the fruit. Where the plough caunot be. wen 0 
* ; = 18 
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lig the ground a full ſpade deep, picking out the-roots 
of we 
The beſt manure for an orchard, is a mixture of two 
parts dung and one part coal-foot. Let this be blended 
arefully, and ſpread all over the ground, between the 
rees, not piled up in heaps juſt about their _—_— ac- 
ording to the old practice. 

The cultivation of the ground about the trees in an 
orchard, is more neglected than any other part of the 
gardener s buſineſs, yet there is not any thing more 


n Hill. 


IT, 


ew SECTION IV. 
be OF THE CULTIVATION OF A GARDEN, | 


nd Tur 3 of a garden hats the doing all 

thoſe things that are neceſſary, in order to a ſea- 
ns ſonable and prdliße production of the various vegeta- 

bles, fruits and flowers, we are diſpoſed to propagate. 

ice The /i muſt be firſt attended to, always to keep 
at WF the fruit borders in heart, and the quarters in a proper 
m, ate for uſe, when called upon to receive either ſeeds 
r; Jer plants. Ground ſhould never lie long without 
ſtirring ; and if all is ſo well as might be, or not, 
it maſk | be borne with; but the ſoil of 2 garden, ſhonld 
have a free, ſweet, and rich ſoil, by proper digging, &c. 
or no great things can be done, as to forward, 


ſome, 


- 


queſt of food; feet that the food may be wholeſome 


to all ſoils in the autumn and winter ſeaſons, and th: 


 rough-digging, once or twice in the winter, if the q 
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ſome, or well flayoured productions. It ſhould | 
Free, that the roots of plants may not be impeded int 


and rich that there may be no defect of nutriment. 
Trenching the vacant ground in a garden, does god 


in proportion to its ſtrength, being indiſpenſibly nece 
ſary for clays to ſeparate the parts: The light foil 
may do by being only rough dug, which is a metho- 
that ſtronger ſoils may be alſo benefited by. The ! 
would be till farther improved, by re-trenching, o 


rtunity offers, particularly if ſtrong or ſtubborn 
et the ridges lie E. and W. except the ground be 
flope, when they may be in the direction that does. 


When manure is applied, the ground is not to /in 
glutted with dung; for a little at a time, well- rottei is 
is ſufficient, ſo that it comes often enough, as opportu 
nity, and the nature of the cropping may dictate. b 
is indeed a fort of rule with gardeners, that ground 1 
ſhould be dunged every ſecond year; but circumſtance tt 
may make more or lets of it neceſſary, and rules ſheulll ( 
never be indiſcrimmately applied. If dung is pretty wel t! 
reduced, (as it were to earth) much leſs will do, ard b: 
Jet it not be buried too deep; but if it is otherwiſe i} 
lay it low, to be dug upwards another time, when MM di 
is more conſumed. | Ki As IT 

It is an excellent way of : manuring, eſpecially where 

the ſuperficial foil is much exhauſted, to ſpread ove 
rotten dung, late in autumn, in the winter, or early IM © 
ſpring, and fo Jet it remain, till the ground is wanted »: 
before it is dug in; which ſhould however be light cl 
dug before the manure is put on, or forked in a litt; f 
afterwards, This method is particularly to be recom\W rc 

mended where crops of onians, leeks, and ſuch ſuper 
' ficial rooting plants are to be. di 

Dung uſed in great quantities, and lying in Jumps 
breeds worms, grubs, and inſects, and makes plano w. 


oro 
6 
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grow too rampant and rank flayoured. Carrots it 
ankers, and it diſagrees with many things; it is apt 
alſo to make the ground parch, and burn the crops 
ſown upon it in a hot ſummer. On theſe accounts 
ſome perſons have been induced to dreſs their gardens 
only with rich freſh earth; which, if they do not over- 
rop, will do very well, being accompanied with good 
tillage ; which alone is of much uſe and is eſſential to 
due cultivation. Vegetables are always fweeter, the 
leſs dung is uſed, and little need be uſed, when the 
natural foil is good and deep; for the earth may be fo 
dug, that what .is at the top one year may be at the 
bottom the next: which is a man@uvre evidently ad- 
vantageous, as a good part of the ſtrength of the top 
foil waſhes downwards: The method juſt recom- 
mended, of letting dung lie on the ſurface for a time, 
is good allo, as it abates the rankneſs of it. 

t the ground is in proper heart, every ſpot ma 
be contrived to be conſtantiy and ſucceſsfully pes: 
The common gardeners about London, and other great 
towns, who give high rents for their land, contrive 
(manuring well) a ſucceſſion of crops, one under ano- 
ther very dexterouſly ; and this fort of conduct ſhould 
be imitated by private perſons, Thus a little ſpot, in 
ikiltul and induſtrious hands, ſhall be much more pro- 
ductive than a much greater under contrary manags- 
ment: But when hard worked, the foil will not do 
without a good deal of dung. "ES 

A cauti;n muſt be eblerved, for if plants grow 
crowding thick, it defeats the end in view; and fruit 
borders muſt not be much cropped, furniſhing them 
chiefly with ſmall plants, of ſhort duration, and ſuper- 
facial growth, leſt the roots of the trees be too much 
robbed and ſhaded. 

Have an eye on vacant ground, either for imme- 
diate uſe, or to prepare it for future. ; 

In the occupation of ground, the change of crops 
will be proper, as each fort of plant draws a ſomewhat 
different 
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different nouriſhment: ſo that after. a full crap of on 
thing, one of another kind may often be immediate) 
-ſown ; but. it ſhould be contrived that a wide —_ ma 

follow a cloſe one, and contrariwiſe, . 
— 2 e crops, as onions, leeks, carrots, &c. are conye 
niently and neatly cultivated in bed of from four 
— feet widths, Re of a foot to eighteen incfe 
between them. 
The /eaſons proper For furniſhing. the ground wit 
every particular vegetable, ſhould be well attended t 
that each may be obtained as early as its nature wi 
permit; and of the ſeeds and plants we uſe, can 
muſt be taken to procure the % of the kind, le 
- after all the trouble of cultivation, eiſappointment 
to 8 1hould-enſue. . 
| he quantity ſown and planted is (ina degree) to b 
determined by the portion of ground that can be {pared 
but it ſhould be always a rule, to Tow and plant un 
than probably enough, as more may happen to 
wanted than expected, and a crofs ſenſon or 'othe 
accident, may occaſion a failure. As exact rules car 
not be laid down, the exerciſe of a little judgment wi 
be neceſſary, in order to proportion crops aright:; for tt 
have too much of one thing, and tooalittle of another 
is diſagreeable. Reſpect. ſhould be paid to the natur 
duration of crops, ſome going off ſoon, and other 
being laſting, and that too according to the ſeaſo 
they are propagated in. Dee, of propagation, in tht 
next fection. 
* Seeds and plants ſhould be adapted as much as po 
ſible to the il and ſituation which beſt ſuits them; toll 
in the ſame garden ſome difference will be found, nz... 
only as: to ſun· and ſhelter, but the earth; as ſome wil 
be richer, ſome poorer, ſome deeper, ſome ſhallower 
und ſome (perhaps) heavier, ſome lighter, in due at 
tention to which, advantage is to be reaped. roc 
Let the Sound an all occaſions be tc on 4 
gedit! 
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Maeding in time is a material thing in eulture, and 
irring. the ground about plants, as alſo earthing up, 
where N. way muſt be attended to; and in fome 
aſes preſſing the mould to the ſteras of vegetables 
ill be proper, for their better ſupport. ing up 
ell e winter froſt ſets in preſerves plants, for- 
wards, and improves them. Weeds exhauſt the 
ſtrength of the ground, and if they are ſuffered to ſeed 
and fow themſelves, may be truly called, garden 
The hand and hee are the inſtruments for the 
purpoſe ; and where the trouble is not te much, the 
former will generally be the beſt, when it is not 
thought. neceſſary to ftir the ground; which indeed 
may be done afterwards, when all is clean, to better 
purpole. Digging, where the ſpade can go, between 
he rows of plants is a good method of deftroying weeds, 
and as it cuts off the ſtraggling fibres of roots, they 
ſtrike afreſh, in numerous new ſhoots, to the great 
denefit of the plants. Deep hoeing gives a degree of 
ertility to the earth. Breaking the ſurface will keep 
he ſoil in Health; for when it lies in a hard or bound 
ltate, enriching ſhowers run off, and the ſalubrious 
air cannot enter. KS | 
The thinning of ſeedling crops ſhould be done in 
me, before the young. plants have drawn one angther 
up too much. All plants grow ſtronger, and ripen 
heir juices better, when the air circulates freely round 
hem, and the ſyn is not prevented from an immediate 
influence; an attention to which ſhould be paid from 
the f appearance of plants breaking ground. | 
In thinning cle crops, as anions, carrots, turnips, 
&c, be ſure that they are not left too near, for. jinftead 
' reaping a greater produce, there would afturedly 
be a leſs. When they ſtand too cloſe, they will make 
tall and large tops, but are prevented ſwelling in their 
roots: better to err on the 'wede ſide, for though there 
re fewer. plants they W be finer, 


In 


/ 
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In tthe pricking and planting out of crops, be ſure to 
do it as early as may be; let every thing be regular, 
{not ſparing the line) allowing always room enough 
for this work; and being thus treated, vegetables will 
come forwarder, larger, and of a ſuperior flavour, 
Theſe advantages are ſeen in all things, but in lettuca 
particularly, which often have not half the room al. 
lowed them they ſhould. Over cropping robs the 
ground of ſtrength to no purpoſe, except increaſing 


4 he 
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F the dunghill; it makes it alſo inconvenient to weed, 

by rake and clean up, which in a private garden (at leaſt 
6 4t is proper frequently to do. 4 I 
te) Dibble planting, as being eaſy and expeditious, isMi * 
10 the common way of ſetting out plants by; but (e- 


cept indeed quite ſmall ones) they are beſt put in by : 
Imall ſpade or trowel. In the former method, the roots 
| are frequently doubled and diſtorted, fo as to receive 
"} {at leaſt) a great check, if not to occaſion a failure, lt 
when ſo put out towards winter; but in the latter way, 
the roots lie free and eaſy, and preſently eſtablith them- tt 
ſelves in health and ſtrength. There is more in this 
| than gardeners in general allow of, Ground defignet 
| to be planted, is beſt dug a day or two before wanted, 
| Watering is a thing of fome importance in cultive , 
tion, though not fo much as many make it. It is a” 
f moot point, whether more harm than good is not 01 f 
the whole, done by it, when it is thought generally ne- Is 
os ceſſary in a dry ſeaſon. In a large garden, it is an Na 
Hrerculeun labour to water every thing, and ſo the c 


bh, temptation generally prevails either - wholly to neglect or 
i it, or to. do it irregularly or defectively. To water 10 
ql nothing is too much on the dry {ide : but there is ſuch ( 
0 A2 thing as watering tes much, which ſpoils the flavour, Þ** 
i and makes eſculents leſs wholeſome. ay 
| But watering will aſſuredly benefit ſome things; . 
(ſparingly) new planted trees, flowers and vegetables. I 


Watering is of uſe to ſettle the earth about the roots "os 


of plants newly ſet, for it is by a cloſe union, (as i 
were) 


——. 
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were) of the earth with them, that they proſper. The 
watering of new planted things may be to be repeated, 
but it ſhould not be done very often, as it is then apt 
to ſicken, and rot the young roots. As ſoon as they 
are believed to have got hold of the ground, deſiſt from 
watering. When any plant is towards flowering then 
moiſture is more neceſſary. 

Shading of new planted things, particularly flowers, 
is of much benefit, and that in proportion as the ſea- 
ſon is ſunny, So that the imitating a cloud by a ſhade, 
is evidently proper, and frequently neceſſary to the 
life of the plant, as neglecting this buſineſs has fre- 
quently proved: a little water in a cloudy time does 
much i 
Strawberries and Cauliflowers are generally watered 
in a dry ſeaſon ; that is, the ftrawberries, when in bloom, 
in order to fet the fruit, and the cauhflowers, when the 
ſhew fruit, in order to ſwell the head: In a light ſoil 
this ought particularly to be done. In very dry wea- 
ther, aſparagus ſeedlings, early turnips, carrots, radiſbes, 
and /mall-ſallads will need watering. Slips, cuttings, 
and layers of any kind will need water. Pots of flowers 
muſt have it frequently. 

When watering is undertook, let it be a complete 
buſineſs; i. e. to the bottom and extent of the roots, 
as much as may be. The wetting only of the ſurface 
of the ground is of little uſe, and of ſome certain 
harm, is it binds and cracks the ground, and fo ex- 
cludes the benefit of ſhowers, dews, air and ſun, from 
entering the ſoil, and benefitting the roots as the 
otherwiſe would do, Wetting the ſurface of the ; round: 
(however) in a ſummer's evening, as it makes a cool 
atmoſphere, a dew is formed, which pervades the leaves, 
and helps to fill their exhauſted veſſels. j 
| Watering the roots of wall-trees, (if dry weather) 
when the fruit is ſetting, is by ſome thought neceſſary. 
The beſt way to do this effectually, is to make a few 
holes at ſome diſtance from the tree with a ſmooth 
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fharp pointed flake, the better to let the water down 
but this may wound the roots, and ſhould only be pra:. 
. ticed in a light foil, and very dry ſeaſon. To young 
trees only it can however be of uſe, for the roots of 

old ones run far and wide; and it is the ſmall fibres of 
theſe diſtant roots, on which the tree chiefly depends for 
food. Lines ſhould have no water till they are of Ml 
bloſſom, (July) and the fruit as big as large pin's heads; il 
and then if the ſeaſon be very hot and dry, watering the 
roots twice a week will help the fruit to ſwell. 


An engine to water the leaves of vines, and all other 
wall trees in a ſummer evening, refreſhes them much, ' 
and helps to rid the trees and wall of inſects and filth. Ml ! 
Late in the ſummer, when the nights begin to get cold, ill © 
it is time to leave off all watering, except things in pot 
and frames, which ſhould have it then only in the morn- \ 
wg. As watering is apt to make ground hide-bound k 
and unſightly, let the ſurface be occaſionally ſtirred b 
and raked, which will make future waterings enter the 
ground the better: when the ground is hard on the il © 
top, the water runs away from its proper place, and 
Half the labour is loſt. Many things are impatient of T 
being kept wet about the ſhanks, and therefore water- e 
in z Boule be generally at a little diſtance. b 
b The quality of water uſed for refreſhing plants is 2 © 
material thing, and it is very various in its nature, ac- f 
cording to the peculiar earths and mineral ſubſtances, iſ le 
that it paſſes through. Rain water is by far the beſt, 2 
as appears by the verdure and vivacity it gives: It is WM 
nouriſhing, as being full of vegetable food. fe 
River water is next in fitneſs, and pond water fol- In 
lows, if it is ſweet. Fell water is of leaſt account, - 


tho? local circumſtances occaſion its uſe the moſt. 80 
chat in forming a Ee concerning watering, it is. 
not ſimply wh, "a conſidered, whether plants ould be 


watered; but whether with well water, and that too from 
2 pump. Pump water, if uſed directly (to ſay nothing 
of it's hardneſs) is ſo celd in ſummer, that the * no 
4 3 ce 
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feel an extreme ſenſation; for as they are then warm, 


through a lively fermentation in the earth, great cold 
ſo contracts their veſſels, that they perform their proper 
offices with difficulty, and become diſeaſed, 

Hard water is ſoftened by throwing in a little dung, 
lime, marle, or earth, and rather that of a {oamy nature, 
or clay, which will greatly fit it for uſe. Some perſons 
keep chalk in wells, ciſterns, &c. to ſoften the water; 
and. others have kept hard water on bruiſed oy/ter-/hel/s 
a few days in a tub, with a view to watering flowers, 
&. others have put a bag of barley in it, finding the 
water that has been uſed in Mating, is rendered very 
foit, though ever lo hard when put on the grain. Freth 
bran ſoftens water much, ſtirring it up now and then 
for a day or two. At any rate, however, let hard 
water ſtand expoſed to the ſun and air, as long as may 
be; a few hours will improve it, but a few days will 
better qualify it for vegetation. 255 

Water is ſometimes. enriched. with dungs, and ſalts. 
Some experiments of putting a ſmall quantity of nitre 
into water to keep flowers flouriſhing in phials, and 
rooted plants in pots, appear to prove beneficial. That 
eourſer way of impregnating water with dungs may 
be uſeful to pots of plants that are too full of roots, or 
to any thing growing in a poor ſoil ; but the water 
ſhould not be made 799 rank, or ſuffered to touch the 
leaves; it ſhould ſtand alfa in the ſun two or three days, 
and be ſtirred up now and then, Sheep's-dung is that 
which has. been uſed. for, the purpoſe, and is to be pre- 
ferred, though others may do. Let the rule be, to 
impregnate the water about an equivalent of an ounce 
of ſea- ſalt to a gallon: A ſtronger mixture might do 
miſchief ;. yet a rich one poured plentifully en old · 
paragus beds in autumn and ſpring would do much good. 

The MANAGEMENT - of a garden, as ſomewhat 
diſtinct from the cultivation of it, is an object of con- 
ſequence; i. e. to keep it in ſuch ORDER, that it may 
not offend the eye, or * in thoſe general W | 

| 3. : 
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of pleaſure it is capable of affording, when things are 
ſhewn in their % manner. A garden may be culti- Wl | 
vated ſo as to be profitable ; and yet not conducted fo aa 
to be agreeable to walk in, which in a private garden 
is a circumſtance ſurely to be lamented : The proper 
appearance of a well managed one is expreſſed by the 
word NEAT :; Let all be done that can be in order to it. 
To be neat, weeding muſt be induſtriouſly followed 
up, and all litter that is made in working, quickly car- 
ried off. The ground alio ſhould be frequently ſtirred 
and raked between crops, and about' the borders, to 
give all a Veſb appcarance. There is a pleafſantnel; 
to the eye in new broken earth: and when there are 
no flowers left in the borders, this gives an air of cul- 
ture, and is always agreeable : 't he obſervation is par. 
ticularly. meant to apply in autumn, that the garden 
may not become dreary 00 ſoon, and ſo bring on winter 
before its time. An Aſparagus fort is expeditious aud 
9 uſeful in this caſe ; bur it muſt be ſlightly uſed, leſt it 
UT diſturb the roots of plants too much. Vegetables ſhou!l 
not be ſuffered to rock themſelves by wind, ſo as to 
form holes round their {tems, but be well carthed vp 
(49) or otherwiſe ſupported. | 
Trees and ſhrubs thould be conſtantly freed from 
| ſuckers and dangling ſhoots, and wall trees ought to 
be regularly kept in order agrecable to directions in the 
j ſection, On pruning. | 
1 Let grave! walks be kept free from weeds and , 
often ſwept, and well rolled after rain. If there is 
-j} quantity of gravel enough in the walks to relay, or 
turn them up every ſpring, or once in two years, it 
no will thoroughly clean them, and make them appear 
i lively. Moss may be either ſcraped off with a trowel, 
or fome {uch inſtrument, or rubbed off by repeated 
ſtrokes of a broom not quite new. 2 
Gras plats and walks ſhould have their edges occa- 
ſionally cut, and be mowed, as often as there is the 
leaſt hold for the ſcythe, for they loſe much of their 
RE” 5 . beauty, 
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beauty, when the graſs gets long; leaves ſhould not 
be ſuffered to remain on them as it ſtains the graſs 
and worm caſts ſhould be cleared away. 

Edgings of all forts ſhould be kept in good order, 
as having a ſingular neat effect in the appearance of a 
garden. The dead edgings will ſometimes, and the 
it. N lire edgings often want putting to rights; either 
ed cutting, clipping, or making up complete. Where 
ar- there are no edgings, or but weak ones, let the earth- 
ed bordering, on the walks be kept firm, and now and then. 
to worked up by a line in moiſt weather, beating it ſmooth 
els with the ſpade. Me SHAW 
re Some fruits may need ſupport, by tying their weak * 
ul. branches when they get heavy, to ſtakes, &c. Rows of 
u. raſpherries and beans are kept neatly up in their lines, b 
en putting in here and there a ſtake, and uſing packthread 
ter lengthwiſe; and thus will they bear better, and be 
more conviently gathered. Strawberries of fine heavy 
it MI forts, will be preſerved from getting dirty and rotten, 
by tying their ſtems to little ſticks ; by this practice 
to che fruit alſo gets better ripened, and of a finer flavour: 
vp W >ome perſons lay tiles, or moſs round the plants, when 

the fruit is halt grown; but this is not (generally) ſo 

n well, only it has the advantage in keeping the ground 
to cooler in a hot ſeaſon. The firſt and fineſt /carlets beſt. 
he deſerve this trouble. | ; 
Flowers ſhould be frequently ſeen to, to tie up, and 
trim off dead and dangling parts. Some of them can- 
not do without ſupport, and many ſorts are made more 
lecure and beautiful by proper ties. If this buſineſs is 
neglected, a heavy rain, or ſtrong wind may come, 
aud lay all proftrate, eſpecially about the equrnedial 
leaſons ; but weakneſs, or their own weight, will often 
bring flowers down. | | 

The flicks uſed for flowers, ſhould be of ſmooth: 
wood, as hazle or allow, or of neat painted flips of 
deal, with or without an ornamental head; white is the 
beſt colour, on account of its contraſt with the leaves. 
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New las wetted, fine foft packthread, or green yarn are 
proper for the ties, which ſhould be twiſted firtt round 


the ſtick, and then round the flower: let the ends of the 


Kring be cut off cle, I he fticks ſhould have fmooth 
and ſharp points, otherwiſe they may damage the roots, 
and will no: hebt fo faſt in the ground ; thruſt them in 
as far ſrom the tem as conveniently may be, and let 
altention be paid to batons roots not to go fo neat as to 
wouhd them. Do not think of forcing all the branches 


of a large buſhy head to a ſingle {tick ; but let two or 


more be ufed; as may appear neceſſary, obſerving that 
there 1s ſomething of an equality of ſize in the ſticks 
uſed to the {ame flower. 

Some perfons are very incurious about their flower 
ſticks, which may rather be called fates, even when 


applied to the ſmaller fort of plants. Sticks may alſo 
be too weak for large ones, and a due proportion is there- 
fore neceffary to propriety and neatneſs; 


Decaying fixwers ſhould be timely trimmed or re- 
moved, and perennials ſhould be regularly freed from 
the parts running to ſeed, (except fo much as may be 
wanted) as the production of ſeeds weakens the root 
much; fometimes even caufing death, and thus many 
curious perenmals have been loſt, eſpecially the firit 

of planting them. To preſerve any particular 
jort therefore, let the ſtems be cut down as foon as 
the flowers appear to be going off, or to fecure the root 
in ſtrength, let them not flower at all the frit year. 
vegetables decaying are —_— and thoſe prema- 
tur and ſuperfluous ones, fprouts, &c. 
LI ſhould not be fuftered ET in 
the ground (i they often are) to exhauſt its-ſtrengrh, 
amid look un 

The management of a garden (ſumma 2 ſpeaking) 
conſiſts in attention and application ; the ſhould be 
of that wary and 00 28 kind, as not only to do 
well in —＋ reſent, but for the facure'; and the latter 

400 to diligent fea as (willingly) Never 
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to defer that till tomorrow which may be done to day 
——Procraſtination is of ſerious conſequence in gar- 
dening ; and neglect of times and ſeaſons is fruitful of 
diſappointment and: complaint. It will often happen, 
indeed, that a gardener cannot do what he-worzld ; but 
if he does not what he can, he will be moſt juſtly. 
blamed, and perhaps cenſured. by none more than. 
HIMSELF, | 


SECTION V. 
— — 


A” OF PROPAGATION, 
E are propagated by ſeeds, fuckers, flips, of- 
. ſets, diviſions, cuttings, layers, and graffs.' 
By. ſeed is the moſt general method of propagation, 
and plants raiſed any other way are ſeldom ſo fine. 
Thote plants from feed which have never, been re- 


moved, are commonly handtomer, and come forwarder, 


than thoſe that have been tranſplanted, provided they. 


were ſown.in a proper foil and ſituation. 


As upon ſeed being right in Kind and good in nature, 


depends the defired ſucceſs, care. ſhould be. taken to 
- procure the beſt, and no temptation ſuffered to prevail 
for the uſe of an inferior kind, or of one only ſuſpected 


of being ſo, if it can be helped ; for. to cultivate a ſoi., 
and. ule 2 wrong o defective ſeed xio,ingly, is folly 


Wer 295 | | | 
Ihe large/t ſeed. of the kind, plump and ſound, is- 
to be choſen being well ripened and Kept from | niuries- 
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of weathnerand inſects: for, as the Jargeſt animals pro- 
duce ih: mott profitable Rock, fo it is in vegetables; 
wich din Os the gardener always to ſave ſeed only 
from thy torwardeſt and handſomeſt uninjured plants, 
Pio in 2112's the young may be ſtunted by bad me. 
nagement, and defective food, fo in vegetables, the 
iced being good will not be alone ſufficient, if the ſoil 
and culture be not right. | 

Commonſy ſpeaking neto ſeed is to be preferred to 
old, 28 growing the more Juxuriantly, and coming up 
the ſurer and quicker. This circumſtance induces 
ſome private perſons to fave their own feed (a practice 
not however altogether to be recommended) that they 
may not be deceived in buying old for new feed ; a trick 
of trade, it is to be hoped, not practiſed by every 
ſeedſman: Yet a little mixture of g/d ſeed is ſometimes 
proper, becauie the new is perhaps cut oft, and the old 
laved, by being a day or two later in coming up. 

If old ſeed is knowingly ſown, ſome allowance in 
point of time muſt be made. Peas and beans of two 
years old, are by ſome preterred to new, as not running 


ſo much to ſtraw. See cucumlers and melons, ſection 14. 


As to the age of ſeeds, at Which they may be ſown 
and germinate, it is uncertain, and depends very much 
How they are preſerved. Seeds kept from the air and 
moiſture by being buried deep in the ground will con- 
tinue a great many years without corruption. . Peas 


and beans will germinate very well at ſeven years of 


age; but the ſeeds of /ettuces and kidney beans, and 
fome others, are not to be depended upon after a year or 


two; and though generally ſpeaking the ſmaller ſeeds 


are of the leaſt duration, yet their maintenance of 
vegetative power depends much upon the texture of the 
ſeed, with reſpect to its coat, and the oil it contains, &c. 

The ;/aving ſeed is hardly to be recommended. 


Things running to ſeed give a garden a rude appear- 


ance, often occupying ground that is wanted, and 
might be uſed to better purpoſe ; and che caſe often — 
* | al 
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that ſeeding plants (in private gardens) are neglected in 
ſome meaſure, or deſtroyed by birds, and come to 
little at laſt. Perhaps they are not ſaved from proper 
plants. It is a particular buſineſs to raiſe ſeeds for ſale, 
n. Wl 210d (generally) they are beſt had from thoſe whoſe 


the province it is to deal in them. 

foil Againſt our 91 ſeed, there is this to be obſerved, 
that it is a received maxim to procure ſeeds of eſeulents 

to from a different foil and ſituation, or at leaſt to change 

up them, as being apt to alter or degenerate, if repeatedly 

"CS ſown in the iame place. It is proper, however, for 

ice private perſons to ſave ſeed ſometimes, in order to 


ey ſecure that of any particular fort, that it is judged may 
ck not be got ſo true and good. Yet here perhaps the 


ery buſy bee or wind may interfere, and diſappoint expec- 
es tation; for if there is any thing of the like kind in a 
"Id neighbouring garden, theſe inſtruments may carry the 

Farina of that to our charge, and contaminate it, ſo 


in as to produce a {purious offspring, which is very fre- 
quently experienced in the cabbage tribe. Now this 
caunot in a great degree happen with thofe who raiſe 
ſeed in extenſive pieces of ground occupied with the 
/ame ſort of vegetable. | 
Szed of vegetables ſhould be ſaved from fine forward 
plants, ſecured from rocking about, when they get 
tall; guard them againſt birds, gather them regularly 
as they ripen, leſt they ſhed and are loſt, and keep 
them dry. Flowers, it may be proper to ſave the ſeed 
of, and it is little trouble. The forts may thus be 
better depended on, and the ſmall quantity wanted of 
cach kind makes it hardly worth while to buy, if we 
can raiſe them ourſelves, or get them of a friend; no 
fingle flowers ſhould be ſuffered to grow in a garden 
Where there are double ones to bear ſeed, as nd” 16s | 
and hzlyhacks, for the Farina of the ſingles tranſported 
by bee or wind will Tpoil the ſeed of the doubles. 
Such ſingle flowers ſhould be taken up as ſoon as ever 
, diſcovered to be ſo. It ſhould be a rule for flower ſeeds 
| D 6 in 
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in general to be freſh from year to year; though if 
kept dry, and from much air, many forts will grow 
that are older: curious flower ſeeds are kept well in 
vials : others may be in ſmall draws, and ſome 3 on 
ſhelves in their pods. 
Seeds may be forwarded for fowing by various ways 
of procuring a germination before they are put into 
the ground. In ſummer it has not been unuſual to feep 
| both broad and kidney beans in ſoft water, or milk and 
water, about twenty-four hours, to forward their © 
growth, and to afcertain their vitality. If the ground is Nu 
very dry when theſe feeds are committed to it, either t 
ſteeped, or not, it is a good way to make drills or Wt: 
trenches to plant them in, watering them well firſt, Wn 
and then preſſing the ſeed in a little. Any fort of the I i 
broad beans, or even peas, may be forwarded, when WW" 
ground is not for the preſent ready, by laying them in In 
damp mould, in a garden pot, or otherwiſe, a layer of i 
earth, and a layer of Gals; &c. and they may be put / 
into trenches (with care) when the radicle has got / 
tome length, the mould being light, and the work b 
Kniſhed by a gentle watering. al 
The ſmaller ſeeds, as carrots, &c. may be prepared Ws 
for ſowing, by ſimply mixing them in a little moiſt Hh 
ſand, or fine earth, taking care that they do not lic Wt! 
longer than the uſual time of their beginning to ſprout: Nu 
but this practice need only be adopted for feeds that 
are long in coming up, and then there is ſome ad- Hd 
vantage in having them to ſow in a ſtare ay to ſtrike b 
immediately, on freſh dug earth. 1 
The ſeaſon for committing feeds to che ground, ſhould t 
de as early as the nature of the plant to be cultivated Wa 
will bear; for the forward productions, which come We 
without forcing, are the belt as to fize and fruitfubrets, I 
if they meet with no material check from weather, 7 
It is the proper ambition of gardeners allo, to have Wi 
ſome of the f of each Hnd dr 3 les oy fruits, Wt 
and thus to vie with others, . 1 e 
et : 
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Leet «his direfion for, early fowing be underſtood, 
not only of ſpring, but autumm crops; that the plants 
deſigned for winter uſe, or to ſtand for ſpring, #7 may 
be ſtrong, and well eſtabliſhed in the ground: I hough 
for thole deſigned for ſpring, it is adviſable to have 
two or three different ſowings; for lettuces (as an in- 
ſtance) that are forward, will ſometimes fail when 
ep {MW backward plants ſhall do well. 
id To be ſure of a crop, and in ſome things a ſucceſſion: 
ir of crops, various ſowings ſhould be made through 
is che year, at all times that are not too unnatural as 
er so ſeaſon; for it is an object in gardening, not only 
or to have early and late productions, but never to be 
t, N without what may be produced. Every ſowing that 
ic ss made (the early ones in particular) ſhould be noticed 
n {Win time, whether it is likely to ſucceed, that the work. 
n may be repeated. But a little caution is neceſſary, that 
of {Wbis buſineſs be not over done; for though there may 
It — to be a ſufficient diſtance. of time in ſowing for 
ot NAcceſſion crops ; they. tread ſometimes upon the 
k beels of one oa». ſo faſt as to occaſion a diſagree- 
ble fuperfluity: This is often the caſe in peas and 
d Wars, in the height of ſummer, and eſpecially if a 
ſt hot ſeaſon : this caution is the more neceflary, where. 
ie chere is no ground to ſpare, or but few bands to cul- 
t: Nuvate it. 
at Sewings ſhould be generally performed on freſh 
. bos; or ſtitred ground. The digging ſhould therefore 
ebe done as near the time deſigned to /Jow as can be. 
There is a nutriciaus moiſture in freſh turned up foil, 
d chat ſoftens the feed to ſwell and germinate quickly, 
d and nouriſhes it with proper aliment to proceed in its 
e growth with vigour, but which is evaporated foon 
;, {Witter from the ſurface. If the ground, indeed, turns up 
. , or wet (as early in the ſpring it is apt to do) a 
e hetle time muſt be allowed it to dry, and fo alſo if rain 
falls firſt. In this caſe, feed Would be ſown as ſoon as 
r INIInY be trampled on not to. bang - 
t the 
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the feet, for when the foil is too wet, it binds and 
does harm, eſpecially heavy ground; thus in this work, 
and every other in the way of gardening, there is 2 
nicety of time to be obſerved, by thoſe who would dv 
their buſineſs well. It is to be obſerved, however, 
that ſo w ing in dr://s, or on beds that are not to be 
trampled, the moiſture of the ground is rather an ad- 
vantage, provided, in the laſt caſe, that the ground will 
admit a rake, and the foil is not to wet to drop ſoine- 
what looſely about the ſeeds. | 

The proper depth at which ſeed ſhould be ſown, is 
to be carefully obſerved: if 10 deep, they will either 
rot, or not vegetate, or thrive well; and if too ſhallow, 
they are liable to be injuriouſly affected by froſt, wind, 
drought, or birds ; but of the two, rather too ſhallow, 
than too deep, is beſt, and this we are taught by 
nature, whoſe ſowings are moſtly ſuperficial. + 

The ſmaller the ſeed, the finer ſhould the ſoil be, and 
the leſs alſo.the covering; ſo that, while ſome, (as the 
ſeed of celery is to be but barely covered, others as 
peas and beans) may have a depth of two, three, or 
four inches. But ſome regard is to be had to the eaſe 
and ſoil :—in a warm ſeaſon, and light ſoil, ſow deeper, 
and the contrary thallower. oft 

The quantity of ſeed ſown, is a thing to be attended 
to with ſome exactneſs. Small ſeeds go a great way, 
and require a careful hand to diſtribute them; fo! 
though ſowing a little too much be a trifle. as to the 
voalue of ſeeds, yet to have them come up crowding thick 
is an evil. To ſow evenly as to quantity, is an objec! 
of practice worthy of care, as it ſecures a better crop, 
and more eaſily managed in the thinning. If the ſeed 
is ſuſpected, ſow thicker ; poor land will require more 
ſeed than rich, | r 
It is not generally adviſable to ſow ſeveral ſorts o 
ſeed on the ſame ſpot, as ſome perſons are accuſtome 
to do. The gardeners about London follow the practice, 
as profit ĩs their great object, and not neatneſs or pro. 
. HE priety. 
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priety. On the ſame piece, they ſow radiſbrs, lettuces, 
and carrots; the radiſhes are drawn young for the table, 
the lettuces to plant out, and a ſufficient crop of. carrots 
is left, for carrots ſhould not be very near to grow big: 
this is as reaſonable a combination as any that is made; 
but ſtill, if not ſhort of ground, each kind ſeparate 
ad. will be found beſt. In defence of this mode of culture, 
vil it is faid, it one crop fails, the others may do, and there 
ne- WF is no loſs of ground or time; and if all ſucceed they do 
very well. Radifhes and ſpinach are commonly ſown 
„is together by the common gardeners, and many ma- 
her WM n@uvres of inter-cropping are made by them, as ſow- 
W, ing, or planting, between rows of vegetables that are 
nd, wide aſunder, or preſently to come off, or in the alleys 
„of things cultivated on beds, But this crowding mode 
by of gardening will not be imitated by private families, 
except there is a want of room to bring in a proper 
and ſucceflion of crops. Some little things of this ſort, 
the however, may well be done; as, a piece of ground 
; as Wl new planted with Horſe-radiſb may be top-cropped with 
or radiſhes or ſpinach, &c. A thin crop of onions upon 
aſon new aſparagus beds, may alſo take place, drawing 
per, them while young from about the plants. ; 
The proper covering for ſeeds at broad caſt being 
ded determined on, as to depth, let the ground lay the 
7av, WW rougher, the deeper the ſeed is to be buried; and if it 
for I is to be ſcarcely covered, rake the ground firſt very 
the level and fine. All ſeeds come up belt when moderately 
ick preſſed with the earth; for if they lie too lightly in 
jet W contact with it, cold and drought more eaſily affect 
op, them, and when once ſeeds begin to germinate, they 
ſee are impatient of both. To trample ſeeds in is on the 
refill whole better than any other preſſure. According to 
me depth it is intended to cover ſeeds, the feet ſhould 
ode ſet wider or nearer, i. e. the cloſer for the leſs cover- 
mei ing. Begin to trample on the outſide, walking regu- 
ice; MW larly, lightly, and ſteadily round the piece, till the 
pro- middle be arrived at in the finiſh. This done, lay all 
730 N | immediately 
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immediately and neatly level with a wide rake, draw. 
ang off ſtones, &c. but do it lightly, to avoid driving 
in the teeth of the rake, which would remove the ſeed, 
and make it come up irregularly. 
Patches, or ſmall pieces, are ſometimes fown with. 
out trampling, particularly of rs, by drawing ſome 
of the mould on one fide, then ſowing and cover- 
ing the proper depth with what earth was drawn off, 
adding a little more, if neceſſary. In this cafe, if the 
foil is not heavy and wet, preſs the ſurface with the 
rake head, ſpade, or otherwife. Seeds ſown. in drill. 
or rows, are ſeldom preſſed, but they ſhould be, eſ- 
pecially if the foil be light; and even beans ſet by a 
drbble, are beſt to have the earth preſſed. about them 
with it, or afterwards with the rake head, and they 
will ſupport themfelves more erectly, for the leaſt wind 
rocks them about when in looſe holes : In a light ſoil, 
the. beſt way is to lay them in a trench, and trample 
frmly in. | 2 
Directions for thinning ſeedling crops, and pricking 
them out in time, were given in the laſt ſection. Let 
_this buſineſs be done properly, and prick. out enow, 
that there may be ſome to ſpare ; perhaps a neighbour 


may be obliged thereby, and at any rate it is belt to 


have plenty, leſt accidents happen. 

| Propagation. by ſuckers is a mode of culture rather 
peculiar to trees and ſhrubs. The things to be abferved 
in this buſineſs” are, to take thein up with ſome care 
from the mother plant, ſo as not to injure its root, not 
the ſucker's own root, by pulling it up without pro- 
perly looſening it firſt. The earth ſhould be move! 
aſide by a trowel, and then the ſucker cut off by a 


Annie, and not with a ſpade, as is common. Of thoſe 


hardy things that there is plenty of, this rough way 
does not ſignify much, as to the fucker ;. but it may in- 
jure the root too much that it comes from. Where. 
ever & root appears barked, the part below ſhould be 
cut of. If ts deſired to ſuccecd well, in Propagating 
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by fuckers, confider that all young roots are tender, 
et them be trimmed to form, and planted immediately, 
or at leaſt let them be covered with earth or laid by 
the heels, 2» it is called. Suckers with poor roots, 
muſt have their heads reduced accordingly. 
Propagation by flips is of two ſorts, either from the 
reot, or /lem; and teveral forts of fowers and herbs are 
increaſed this way. When from the rocts (if the whole 
is not talen up) move the earth careſully aſide, and 
lip off by a-preflure of the thumb and finger, and be 
cautious of hurting the fibres of the ſlips, planting with 
fne and good mould about them. Take off flips from 
the ſtem carefully by a puſh of the thumb, and not too 
many from the ſane plant, as it is apt to injure the 


place a little by tearitig off ſome of the wood. Slips 
from the ſtem are to be conſidered as cuttings, and. 


treated accordingly. They take- more certainly, and 
make better roots- than cutting; but are apt to injure 
the part from- whence they arc taken, | 


Met is a term ſometimes applied to /ips from fie _ 


drous roots; but more properly ſo from bulbous roets, 
which put forth many offsets. Theſe are flipped away 
at the time they are taken up for removal or replant- 
ing, and commonly take two or three years before 
they bear flowers: diſpoſe of them therefore in a nur- 
ery, where they _ remain undiſturbed while they 
_ to a flowering tate. * | 8 
viſion of the roots is a way of propagating man 
lorts — To this end (of courſe) ey wi be 
taken up, and then either carefully pulled, or cut aſun- 
der with a ſharp inſtrument ; as the caſe may require. 
It is not fafe, however, to divide ſuch roots into very 
[mall pieces, (eſpecially if cut), as then they ate apt 
to die; but leave them of a fize ſufficient, not barely 
to ſecure life, but to form immediately a handſome 
head. The general ſeaſon for thus ſpring fibrous 
rooted plants, is October, but it may be done early in 
the ring. pho puns; 
| Cutting 
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; Cuttings of a variety of woody plants will grow, Mo 
and many trees and ſhrubs are propagated this way; 
but their ſap mult be of a watery nature, as thoſe plants 
that are gummy will not ſtrike, (or ly) though 
ever ſo much care is beſtowed, or time allowed them, 
The texture of the wood of cuttings muſt be ſome. 
what ſoft, as hard wooded ones will not grow. Cut. Wſ 
tings ſhould be rather ſhort than long, and kept Heng 
in the ground. If they are planted where there is any Wn 
likelihood of their being diſturbed, they may be tied tor 
a ſtick, well faſtened in the earth. | y 
The /eaſon for ſetting flips and cuttings is for ſome i. 
things ſummer, as wall-flowers and myriles; and tor 
| molt, from October to March, but (in general) the 
„ ſooner the better. It has however been ſaid, that 
| ſpring is the beſt time for all, and that the ſap ſhoull 
be in motion firſt. This is at leaſt true of ſome things, 
© as cuttings of the vitex, or chaſte tree, (though hardy) la 
are found to do beſt in ſpring; and all cuttings from de 
plants of a delicate nature do ſo. . 
Cuttings ſhould be of well ripened wood, and have g. 
the earth preſſed to them, the whole length that they tt 

are in the ground; i. e. from four to ſix inches. Cut 
them with a ſharp knife ſlopewiſe, and plant in a good Mb! 
foil, and in a ſituation where they only have the morn-¶ te 
ing ſun; and keep them cool (not wet) by occaſional ¶ iu 
watering in dry weather. | 1 
Laying of branches is a mode of propagation, that ¶ co 
may be adopted for almoſt all foreſt trees, and ſeveral WW m 
forts of fruit trees and ſhrubs ; 1. e. all that will grow Wv 
from cuttings, and many that will not. Layers are Wc: 
leſs rampant, and more fruitful than ſuckers; and 
« thoſe who are curious, and find a ſeminal variety of bi 
any tree, or ſhrub, that is remarkably different from i cc 
the original, the only way to have it preſerved genuine be 
is to convert it into a tool, (by cutting 7 * and tv 
raiſing plants by layers.“ They are made of the Jower m 
branches of the plant, and muſt be young and pliable, I * 

| : * r to 
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o bend down without breaking, to the depth of four, 


OW, E * * * . 

ray ; ive or fix inches in the ground, (as the foil is light or 
ants MWheavy) at which they muſt be held ſecurely by good 
ug: begs; and if they cannot be brought down ſufficiently 


zep, ſome earth may be raiſed up to them. | 
Let the ground about layers be kept cool by occa- 
jonal waterings, and laying ſome moſs, turf, litter, or 
ather ſmall pebbles about them, which will not harbour 
aſects. The part out of ground may be ſupported 
rectly by a tie to a ſtick. It is a good way to ſlit 
with a ſharp knife) the part at the peg, as in carna- 
tion layers, a little more than an inch; and ſome prick 
a few holes about the part (at a joint) with a blunt 
awl, to help the layer to ſtrike root. For the hard 
woods, ſome gardeners make ſeveral ſlits, or chips, in 
the part layered in the earth, and bind the layer rather 
tight, juſt above it, with pliant wire; and ſoft wooded 
dy} layers are ſometimes twiſted to crack the bark, in or- 
om der to help the part to ſtrike quickly. Generally 1 
ers ſnould be ſhortened to ſix or eight inches above the 
ave ¶ ground, but ſome gardeners chuſe to do it to two eyes, 
icy chat the produced ſhoot, or ſhoots, may be ſtronger. 
ut Where there are no branches low enough to be 
20d WM brought into the ground, (and it is not thought good 
rn-Wto head down for the production of low ſhoots, or - 
nal I ſuckers) plants may be layered by fixing a broken 2 
Por a box, with a lit in the fide, to the height neceſſary 
to lay in a branch. A branch alſo, if long enough, 
may be thruſt through the hole of a garden pot up- 
wards, then filled with earth, and ſupported by ſome 
contrivance, and ſhaded by ſome means, and in both 
caſes water frequently. Take care not to injure the 
buds in drawing through the hole of the pot. By this 
contrivance rooted plants being procured in pots, my 
be turned out with the earth- about their roots undi 
turbed. A branch of a vine thus layered in November,, 
may be next year cut off, when the fruit is ripe, brought 
in the pot to table, and afterwards planted out. 1 
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The /ea/on for layers is (generally) the ſame as for 
cuttings, and ſome forts will be well rooted in a year, 
but others will require two, and ſometimes thre: 
years befote they will be fit to be moved. T hoſe, hoy. 
ever, that are fow to ſtrike ſhould be layered as ſoon 
as ever young thoots are forward enough, which may 
be wt July or Augu/?. This practice is particularly re. 
commended for the phyilerea and alaternus. Cut oft the 
teaves of the part that goes into the ground, becaule 
ſuch young wood will not well bear ſtripping. For 

ropagation of fruit trees by grafing, ſee the two next 
tions. ©: : 


SECTION VI. 


Dr 


OF A NURSERY. 


1 are ſo many zar/ery-men ready to ſupply 
L our wants, that eh — a —_—_ * 5 
great meaſure done away; it affords, however, em- 
ployment, amuſement, and an opportunity for exer- 
cifung ingenuity, and that particularly in the way df 
ing. Wet! | | 
By means of a nur trees are read the 
1 00 be tranſplant — damage — — 
om being long out of the ground, and the climate aud 
ſoil being the ſame in which they are raiſed and are is 
ve | grow, 
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r. . : | 
ow, and to fruit, there is a ſort of certainty of ſuc- 
year eſs, that could not otherwiſe be had. There is alis 


great advantage in raiſing trees, in a very material 
oint, in an aſſurance of having fruit that we 4now we 
ike, by getting graffs, or buds, from trees af which 
e have taſted and admired the fruit. 
In a nurſery, /focks may be raiſed for fruit trees, 
brubs propagated by ſuckers, flips and cuttings, and 
vers of the biennial and perennial forts may be 
own, bulbous offsets planted, and thus a ec may 
de readily provided for ' furniſhing any part of the 
pleaſure ground, For all, or ſome of theſe objects, 
a {pot might be allotted, if it were only the cool corner 
ff a large garden. | | 
Suppoſing even only a litile (pot is made uſe of for 
A few Aotbers, ſorubs, &c. let them be duly attended, 
o weed, thin, water, trim into form, ſupport, ſhelter, 
nd in ſhort. »«7/e, but yet not to bring any thing up 
nderly, as tao much, or long cover in winter, ex- 
oſes to riſk when it is taken away; the plants not being 
able to bear then even a moderately cold air. A low 
art of the garden, that has not too much ſun, is 
or a nurſery ; if not overſhaded with trees. | 
Suckers, flips and cuttings of any kind, ſhould be 
att ded to for forming A proper head; ſhortening the 
ſhoots, and keeping a clear ſtem below, and the roots 
free from ſuckers. Two years commonly fit /achers 
or planting out, and three years /ips and cuutingt. 
8 a good way, to faften the two latter, if not the 
or mer, to ſticks, that the wind, .&C, may not looſen 
zem, and prevent their raoting. „ 
Large plants, as young trees, &c. ſhould be tied ta 
Rakes well fixed, at frit putting out for the fame rea- 
on. Theſe ſhould be ſeen to from time to time, that 
dey remain faſt ; as alſo, the mats or cloths, that may 
0's Ware been pait over hoops to ſhelter exatic ſeedlings, 
ke, from heavy rains, or ſevere froſts, for the wind 


is {has great power over ſuch caverings 
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"The %% of a nurſery ſhould be dry, free and h 
heart; but not much enriched with dung, leſt a rank. 
neſs of food give too great a freedom of growth, and 
habit in the plants, which not being indulged by a lik: 
ſoil afterwards, diſappointment enſue. A dungy foi 
alſo encourages worms and inſects, to the injury d 
ſeedlings, and makes young plants more liable to be 
cut off in a ſharp winter; too rank a ſoil, alſo, prevent 
the juices of plants from being properly digeſted, ai 
ſo they are leſs fruitful. | 

On ground deſigned to be ſown, or planted in 
ſpring, if it needs refreſhing, lay on a little well con. 
ſumed dung towards winter. See page 46. 

A nurſery ſhould be laid out into beds of about fou; 
feet wide, with alleys of about two; and thus all th: 
work of it will be done. conveniently, and the plant: 
will have free air to ſtrengthen them. In the alley 
may be buried ſome dung, which will be at hand, and 
uſeful, when conſumed by time and turning over, to 
dreſs the beds as they may need it. 

Stocks for grafting Fruit, are raifed from ſuckers 0 
plums, cherries, codlins, crabs, pears and quinces; and 
ſometimes from cuttings of codlins and quinces ; but 
thoſe ſtocks raiſed from /eeds and ftones are much belt, 
if we conſult freedom of growth. If ſucker ſtocks 
grow ever ſo well, they are apt to put forth ſuckers, 
which is not only a troubleſome circumſtance, but ex. 
hauſts a tree, and prevents fruitfulneſs. It is to bene 
underſtood, that the graf will (in ſome meaſure) par-. une 
take of the nature of the „och; therefore ſoft, mea 
fruit, ought to · be propagated on auſtere ſtocks, and 
the contrary ; tender, delicious fruits deſigned for 
forcing, ſhould always be on ſmart ſtocks, or they be. 


Though crab flocks for apples are moſtly uſed, 
the ripe black ſeeds of any other {mart eating apple 
may be ſown, either in autumn or ſpring. Sow in aug 


tumn, (October or November), and it this ſowing = 
: the 
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zry. At theſe times, the well ripened ſeeds of pears, or 
tones of plums, or cherries, may be fown. The 
ones of any fort of plum, (damſons excepted) pro- 
zuce ſtocks for apricots, peaches and nectarines; and 
hough the white ſorts are commonly preferred, the 
ed wheat-plumb is excellent for the apricot; of black 
plums the 22yſcle is the beſt. | 
Thoſe ſeeds or flones that are faved early, or are to 
de kept through the winter for ſpring ſowing, (which 
any prefer), ſhould be preſerved from air in dry 
and: Let them be put in a box layer upon layer, three 
pr four courſes, covering the top three inches, and 
puard againſt mice. Nuts, acorns and cheſnuts are 
the ut in the ground at the ſame time, as alſo the feeds 
ans various ſorts of ſhrubs and foreft trees. The ten- 
erer ſorts of ſhrubs and trees are indeed beſt ſown in 
arch, or beginning of April; and a gentle hot-bed 
ould be of advantage, to bring up the feeds with 
ertainty. avid * 
The ſeeds, or kernels of apples and pears may be 
own in drills a full inch deep, a foot aſunder, and ſcat- 
ered thinly in them, preſſing the ground a little to 
belt hem; or ſow at broad caſt. But take care not to uſe 


och he ſeeds of fruit that has grown on a hollow tree, for | 


«cr hey will not vegetate. | 
he 2 of any fruit ſhould be ſown at near two 


) beaches depth; and nuts, &c. at three or four. Stones 
Pat und nuts muſt be ſet thin, and rather (as of ſome ad- 
ga antage) the ſmall end upwards, for here the ſhoot 


puſhes out, or they may be laid flat. If the beds are 
own all over, cover the ſeed with mould previouſly 
Irawn aſide in the alleys; but drills have the neateſt 
appearance, and ſome little uſe may be made of the 


Ja paces between them the firſt year. | 
ppeſ Prepare the beds by digging the ſoils well to a full 
5 dot in depth, and let the ſurface be made fine : thus 


will the roots ſtrike down freely to preſerve Gu 
3 


he ſpring may be adopted towards the end of Febru- 
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ſtom drought, wet will drain away, and the your 


and the former by furze, thorns, or bruſh wood, a 


young plants; therefore, guard againſt them, ani 


of them; and thoſe left ſhould be re-planted the ſecon 


young plants are diſturbed by any means (as pulling u 
by a good watering. 


and a half in the rows z or if der et the bebe. 


they are planted, the fide hoots muſt. be trimaged | 
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prays puſh ſtraight upward : four feet beds are beſt, 

The enemies of ſeed beds muſt be guarded againf 
as poultry, birds, . cats, mice and ro; the latt 
by covering lightly with pea haulm or wheat ſtray 


traps. If any hares, or rabbits, get at a nurſery, the 
make ſad havock in ſharp weather, by barking t 


rger animals by good cloie fences, which will al 
kee Out ſharp 25 

Ducieg the g year, they ſhould be kept bf OP 
cool, oy watering in dry ſeaſons, or laying meſs, « 
fame ſhort litter, over the beds. as to weeding 
ey muſt not be {mothered, yet ſome / 
weeds. may be ſuffered to grow in ſummer, as the 
help to ſhade the plants, and keep the ground cos 
trees are very apt to ſuffer by hae 1h 
them in the ſummer, after rain, from two inches 
three or four aſunder, according to their nature; a 
at the end of the year (i. e. when a year old) thin 
from nine inches to a foot afunder : thoſe drawn ma 
be out at the ſame diſtance, or at leaſt the bell 
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year, leſt the roots ſtrike too much downwards. I 
firſt winter, they ought to be protected from ſe ve 
frofts, by fore light dry litter, which remove in mil 
weather. At all times, except winter, if the roots 


ſtrong weeds, hoeing, &c. ) lettle the mould about ther 


Stacks defigned to grow for full n ſhould | = 
ſet in rows, three or tour feet aſunder, ad or aac ve 


tioned diſtances, they may be tranſplanted again, 
ther year or two, wider. Rows for dwarſs need 10 
be fo: far aſunder as thoſe for ſtandards: but be fot 
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14 the tap roots ſhortened, in order to procure a clean 
rait ſtem, and a full root. 0; "AY 
Protect from fro/t all new planted trees, by laying 
ſe, bean, or ſtrong wheat ſtraw between them; 
hich may be ſecured by trampling. or laying ſtones 
ver it, or by pegging down. Seedlings, or ſtocks, 
Janted out in ſpring, ſhould be protected from drought 
ſo in the ſame manner, a month or two, (or longer, 
id afterwards occaſionally watered in dry weather, 
The ſecond year, in Gabber, thoſe left at about a 
dot diſtance in the rows, may either be taken up and 
-planted, cutting the tap to make buſhy. roots, or, 
king out every other, left to grow of a ſize ft to 
aff, or inoculate there. This year, only the ſtronger 
e- ſhoots from the ſtem ſhould be cut off; for the 
eaker ones will help the ſtem to thicken, by detain- 
g the riſing ſap, and imbibing moiſture from the at- 
joſphere to feed it; and the getting 4 ſtrong item is 
material thing, eſpecially for ſtandard trees, Do nat 
pp the leading thoot, . ] | 

$to:ks of any kind will be three or four years grow. 
Io, or two or three from planting out, before the 
e fit for graffing; and if ſtrong ſtocks are wanted, 
s for ſtandards,) more time will be neceflary : The 
le of ſubſtance may be from a quarter, to an inch, 
more diameter. As dwarf trees are graffed, or ino- 
lated within five or ſix inches of the ground, much 
(s ſtocks will do for them, than for fandard trees, 
hich are graffed at ſo many feet high; i. e. if for 
l-zzed trees. "+5 $8 
Stocks that are naturally of a ſlo growth, are co- 
ted for dwarf trees, that they may not mount the 
all, fill the eſpalier, or increaſe to a large head too 
ſt. So for apples, inſtead of crab ſtocks, which are 
mmonly of free growth, thoſe raiſed from the ſeeds 
the paradiſe apple are recommended as growi 
varf, without danger of loſing ſome of their fibres, 
ne of which. can * 5 t 8. 435 


re grow at a proper diſtance from the parent ſtock, thef 
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In default of theſe naturally dwarf-growing ſtoch, 


thoſe raiſed from ſuckers are ſometimes uſed, as le 
Ekely to grow off freely than ſeedling ſtocks. Layer 
alſo / are. proper for dwarf ſtocks, aud they are com. 
monly to be had from the cadlin; all layers mult be 
carefully taken up to ꝓreſerve the roots. 

For pears, dwarf ſtocks are raiſed. from guince cut, 
tings; layers, or fuckers; but as quince ſhoots are 
commonly of a weak and crooked growth, the ſtocks 
from pear ſeeds are moſtly uſed. . But ſuckers may be 
obtainedifrom pears, guinces, &c. by cutting down an 
Qld tree within a foot of the ground, and. theſe: being 
planted out for a year or two, become good ſocks, 
If the ſuckers, or ſhoots, lay high, they may be 
carthed up to induce them to. ſtrike. But ſuckers wi 
be often forced, by only cutting off the top of an ol 

tree, which is an experiment to be recommended, (iq 
pears particularly) as.ihere will be formed a new hes 

nd an opportunity given to.graff for another, or 
better ſort. And. if there are no ſuckers, there may b. 
low-placed-ſhoots proper for layers, of thoſe trees that 
will thus ſtrike, and moſt trees will, if not the ficlt 
perhaps the ſecond year. TW 

Stocks from ſuckers, for dwarf plums and cherrie) 
are in one ſenſe better than thoſe raited- from ſtones, : 
being leſs free. in their growth : and the commen 7: 
. cherey and the-black are to be preferred for ſtocks, W 
ther. as to-ſuckers or ſeedlings. It ſuckers of any tret 


may be graffed or inoculated without removal, 
wanted to plant out for fruiting, i. e. in a year or tway;r... 
Suckers that are for ſtocks, ſhoyld always be plante .. 
ont in autumn, and ſtand (at leaſt) to the follow Hum 
ſpring or-ſummer, twelvemonths before they are ule, 
Hpmecotr, peaches and nottarines. are graffed by inoc}... 
lazian. on plum ſtocks, but rather op thoſe raiſed tro 
ſtones, excepifor-apriggts-it hardly, ſignifies; * Stocks Wh; 
the wheat plum, or the muſcle are the belt, Figs, guinch 
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and mulberries (as ſometimes codlins) are raifed from” 
uckers, layers, and cuttings, without graffing ; but 
from layers is the beſt method, being more ſure than 
cuttings, and more fruitful than ſuckers, and in one 
year they will be rooted: The ſeaſbn for both cuttings 
and layers (a little before or after) is Q22ber, though 
February is rather better for the fig. - The layers from 
” trees muſt not be taken off till the beginning of 
March, as when planted in autumn they may die; 
other layers ſhould; however, be then removed. 
Medlars are graffed on pear or crab, or ſervice-tree 
ſocks ; but more commonly upon medlar and white 


ot reckoned" ſo good. 3 

Grape vines are generally raiſed from cuttings and 
ayers, (ſometimes from buds) either in autumn or 
ſpring ; but for cuttings rather the latter; and if the 
ines are pruned in February,” or before, lay the cut- 
ings by in dry mould or tand, till Afaris of April. 
Place the layers in the ground, about four or five inches 
cep, leaving two ot three eyes out. The cuttings 
hould have three or four eyes in the ground, and ouly 


laced a little aflant. Cuttings ſhould have à Knot of 


hey may ſtrike, will not produce ſo good, or fruitſul 
plants; they are alſo beſt taken from the lower part of 
he tree, the wood there beitig the moſt ripened. Vinies 
re 5% raifed where they are to grow, by opening a 
ole, and placing two cuttings in, one of Which is 
kely to anſwer. Keep it to one ſhoot, and cut down 
o two eyes in autumn. Keep to two ſhoots the next 
ummer, and prune down to two ot three * in au- 
umn, and then the vine will proceed with vigour, and 
dear well. | | 3 

Cheſnuts are raiſed by ſowing thofe that ate ?mportea, 
bree inches deep, and four aſunder, in rows ſix inches 
part; where growing two N let them be planted 
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horn ſtocks ; though the fruit (on the laſt at leaſt) is- 


ne out, or be about a foot or fifteen inches long, alid 


he l wood at bottom, for thoſe cut off above, though, - 
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out half a yard apart, in rows a yard aſunder. When 
five or fix feet high, they may be moved where they 
are to remain: If the /eed is good, it will fink in water, 
Walnuts are raiſed from well-ripened nuts, ſown 
either in autumn or ſpring ; and if the latter (which 
may be rather beſt) preſerve the nuts in their outer 
coats, in dry ſand. Theſe trees are beſt but once 
moved, and their tap root preſerved, if for timber, with 
the head as entire as poſſible ; but if for Fruit, the tap 
root ſhould be ſhortened, to prevent the tree mounting, Ml ; 
and the head may be cut, to accommodate it to the if i 
root, as to ſize. The walnut likes a dry ſoil, and if 
gravelly, it does beſt ; and though walnut trees are 
many years before they come to bear, yet if it were ! 
only for the wood, poſterity would have reaſon to 
commend the planter of them. Pe F 
Filberds are raiſed from nuts, or ſuckers, and layers, n 
the latter of which is the beſt method; or they may be Mt! 
| graffed on the common nut tree. The nuts ſown in 
= autumn, or kept dry in ſand till February, produce fine 
trees, but generally d:fer a little from the ſorts ſown, 
and make a variety generally for the worſe. Nuts 
like a cool ſoil. $i 1 
| Currants and gooſeberries are raiſed principally from 
ſuckers, ſlips and cuttings, but beſt from the latter, 
When from /eed, it is with a view of obtaining varie. 
ties, and hence the many ſorts of gooſeberries in ſome 
catalogues. Uſe cuttings, or flips, of the laſt year's 
wood, from fruitful trees, about nine or ten inches 
Jong, and ſet them four or five in the ground, half a 
yard aſunder ; train them to one ſhoot, 4 at the molt 
two,) the firſt year, and the next head them down to 
ſix or ſeven eyes, when a fine head will be formed the 
following year, and in the autumn they may be moved 


where they are to fruit. A Ow 

Barberries are raiſed from ſuckers, layers, cuttings, ot ſoil 
ſeed ſown in autumn or ſpring. The latter mode of 

propagation produces the fineſt ſhrubs, with the wo 
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fruit, though it is ſeldom practiſed, ſuckers being gene- 
rally plenty. | | 
aſpberries are almoſt univerſally propagated from 
ſuckers, being always abundant ; and as this faves a 
year, and ſeed produces varieties not deſirable, ſowing 
is not to be recommended: This ſhrub is rarely brought 
into the nurſery to obtain ſtrength. See page 38. 
S$trawherries are raiſed from feed, offiets, and runners, 
but almoſt univerſally from the latt ; plants from /eed 
produce the fineſt fruit, and ſometimes a variety that is 
fuperior to the original. It ſhould be fown in pots, 
or boxes in arch, or April. This method is particu- 
larly to be recommended for the alpine, chuling the 
largeſt and moſt _— for ſeed. oF 
The young iets of the preſent year, ſlipped in 
autumn, — os of the laſt year (which will be better 
rooted) ſlipped in ſpring, will do for plants, cutting off 
the ſticky parts; but the firſt runners are more com- 
monly and properly uſed ; and to have theſe fine, the 
runners beyond ſhould be pinched off in time. Offers, 
early in ſpring, and forward runners in ſummer, (as 
ſoon as rooted in Fune,) may be planted out in cool 
ground, at fix inches diftance, by way of a nurſery, 
in order for making new plantations towards the end of 
September, or in October. This is thought a good way 
by many, but it is ſeldom practiſed: Let the ſummer 
plants be well watered till rooted, and ſuffer no runners 
to proceed from them. The common method is to let 
the runners remain till September, and then, as early 
in the month as may be, to dreſs the beds, and ſelect 
the ſtrong and moſt buſhy-rooted ſets for forming new 
beds : It would, however, be an advantage both to the 
old ſtools, and the young plants, to ſuffer only the firſt 
or ſecond runners to remain for the purpoſe : Thus their 
own beds will be the nurſery for them; and except the 
loil is worn out, (perhaps,) the beſt. See page 38. 
| S h SS: _— 
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Bj came up the firſt year they are ſown, 
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The raiſing of FOREST TREES is rather beſide the 
purpoſe of this book, "They have been mentigned a 
to the time of ſowing, and their treatment is in a great 
meaſure the ſame as for raifing flocks for fruit trees; 
ſo that to thoſe who would do only a little in this way, 
much more need not be ſaid, . We 
Foreſt trees are often left. to grow thick on the ſeed 


bed, and only thinned a little in the autumn following, 


and fo from time to time as they get bigger ; but a 


little thinning ſhould take place in the ſummer, by drau- 


ing, when the ground is moiſt. If the foil that ſeed- 
ling trees are to be planted in be poer, let them be 
ra:ted in earth ſomewhat ſandy, and at any rate not iu 
a rich dunged foil, 

© When young. men take to gardening and planting, it 
is an happy circumſtance, aud they Ihould loſe og tins 


in the bulinels ; for it is a thing that perſans adyanced 
in Fears bave often repented of. It produces conficer- 
able (atisfadtion, and a peculiar pleaſure, in the evening 


of life, when a man can point at good trees, and ſay, 
8 Theſe are of my own planting „but it were; 
i «And of my own raiſing too.” 


32aung planters reſolve, therefore, to raiſe their own 


* 


trees, elpecially of the erg kind. © There is no 


detter, or cheaper way of railing woods and planta- 
one, than by ſowing the maſts or nuts of timber 


Es they, are always to remain, and this i 
an 


81 


| ing. | 
It is to be obſeryed, that the wild ſervice, hawthorn, 
hath, and <b bo come up the ee Fart but mol 
other ſeeds of trees the firſt. 4/b keys, however, (and 


- " 


ther (es Aſh key: 
2rotgbly the thers,) if they are buried 
aſh s 


ried in 1 pit with 
lifted fine, or in a ſandy earth 


; Tor & Year, 
To have good ſeed of the Various kinds, is a thing 
tos little attended to; but on which evidently depends 


much. It ſhould be well-ripened, and the produce of 
fine healthy trees from the top, or outſide 1 * | 
$ L a , | with , 
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withal, not growing near dottrel, ill-conditioned ones, 
the Farina from the flowers of which might impregnate 
thoſe of the good tree, and give its feed a degree of 
degeneracy. Let a acorns be thrown into water, 
and thoſe only uſed which fink quickly ;—they ſhould 
be kept a while to harden, but not too long out of 
ground, as they ſoon ſprout. | 

In the management of a nurſery, the young plants of 
trees and ſhrubs ſhould be dg round once a year, by 
a downright cut of a ſharp ſpade, a little diſtance from 
the ſtems, nearer or farther off according to their age, 
to ſhorten ſtraggling roots, and produce ne ones more 
at home: Let this be done in Oclober or February; the 
former time is beſt for the older plants, and the latter 
for young ones. The ſpade alſo may be drove under 
them to cut off the tap roots, where it is not an ob- 
jet to preſerve them. By this practice, a good, full, 
bruſhy root will be obtained, fitting plants for a prof- 
perous removal; but it ſhould be done a year before 
tranſplanting, It improves alfo the ſoil. Evergreens 
in particular would be ſafer to move, being thus treated; 
and if only to be moved from one part of the grounds 
to another, balls of earth will hold well to them. Im- 
mediately after the operation, a found watering will be 
proper to ſettle the earth to the roots, except the ground 
be quite moiſt ; but this work of digging a nurſery is 
beſt done when the ground is dry, 


SECTION VII. 
— 
| oo GRAFFING, 
RAFFING, (or grafting) is the inſertion of a ciok 
into a /fock, or /tem, raiſed for the purpoſe, and is 
neceſſary to the enluring of good fruit; i. e. to have 
3 13 5 the 
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the /ame (or at leaſt with little difference) produced 0 


the new tree, as that of the o one from Whence the 


graff was taken: It is ſometimes performed on the 


branches of trees, and may be on the r0-ts, a piece be. 
ing raiſed out of the ground for the purpoſe. 

If the /eeds of fruit were left to grow up to tree; 
without gratng, they would produce a different kind 


from that they came from; by chance a better, but 


moſt commonly a worſe. The varieties of fruit we 
have, were obtained partly from ſeedling ſtocks, with. 
out grafting, and partly by an accidental difference, 
that the ſtock, or ſoil, may have given, © 
Grafing is like planting upon a plant, for though 
there is a union of the parts, there is in fact litile 


other communication than a root has with the ground, 


'T he cion,. or bud, draws nouriſhment from the ſtock, 
but no other than is properly adapted to its'own pecu- 
liar pores, which by a chemical proceſs (ſuppoſe by 
termentation in its little bladders, or cells) it alters, 0 


as to become excluſively its own, A great variety of 
Fruit is produced by grafi-planting from the ſame kind 


of ſtock, (and that perhaps a mere crab,) juſt as a great 
variety of plants are from the ſame fol: By this 
means alſo, ſome foref?, and many ornamental trees and 
ſhrubs are propagated, and thus their particular varie- 
ties preſeryed, as in all the variegated forts, &c. 

The art of graffng is a very curious diſcovery, and 
though it requires ſome ing2nuity to perform it, a fe 
trials may make it familiar, avd it will prove an agree- 
able ſource of amuſement and ſatis faction. By being 
able to graff, young trees may be always at hand for 
replacing old, or unſucceſsful ones; and the pleature 
of obliging a friend from our ſtock in this way, is pe- 
culiarly gratifying, 

Skill in this ingenious art is clearly beſt obtained 
by ſeeing the work performed; and at firſt trial, tv 


have an adept at the elbow, would be a great advantage 
There are few gardeners, (even by protethon,) how- 
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erer, that practice this work, owing to the great 
number of * wo ready to ſupply trees. But 
though they raiſe fine trees, much diſappointment has 
often happened in dealing with them (particularly in 
the ſort) which might be avoided, by a man's being 
able to raiſe good trees for himſelf. Directions pre- 
cilely deſcriptive of the buſineſs of graſing, are there- 
fore here attempted, and if, once underſtood, trials 
ſhould be made without minding the diſcouragement 
of a few failures ; for practice will make perfect. 

Proper flocks being ready, and cions, or buds pro- 
cured, there will be wanting a good ſharp narrow- 
bladed  pen-4nife, and a ſharp ſmooth-edged pruning- 
knife, with ſome well wrought ham, or clay, and ſome 
good new baſs, or ſtrong yarn; Ther clay ſhould be 
made up as morter, mixed with ſhort hair, or hue 
chopt hay, with a little horſe dung, and prepared a 
day or two before-hand ; or longer the better, being 
beat up afreſh with a little water every day. 

The firſt thing to be done is, to cut off the head of 
the fock at the proper height, and in a fair part of 
the bark, making a ſmooth flat top: If the ſtock is too 
ſtrong for the knife, and a ſaw is uſed, it muſt be 
ſmoothed with the knife after. The propereſt ſize for 
ſtocks, is from half an inch to an inch diameter, a 
little more or leſs, however, may do. When a ſtock 
is too little, the cion is apt to overgrow it, and when 
too big, the cion does not ſo well, or ſo ſoon, cover the 
ſtock, as might be wiſhed : yet ſtocks of ary ſize can 
be uſed by one mode of graffing or other. We 

Dwarf trees are to be graffed within ſix inches of 
the ground, and /tandards as high as the ſtock- will 
well bear, conſidering whether they are to be half or 
full ſtandards; the former at about three or four feet, 
the latter at five or ſix. But trees deſigned for Hand- 
ard, may be graffed, or inoculated at a lower height, 
the graff being trained to the deſired length, by keeping 
it to a ſingle ſtem, | 
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The cwons:ſhould be healthy and ſtrong, (not howeve 
of: luxuriant growth,) and taken from the out/ides of 
fruitful trees, where the: juices of the wood have been 
properly digeſted by. ſun. and: air: they ſhould be taken 
(af it may be) from trees juſt in their prime, or at ful 
bearing, and not before. Let them be cut two or 
three werks ſogner than wanted, and if kept longer 
they: may net hurt, for they had better be. cut a little 
too ſogn, than too late, at full length, without any 
ſide ſhoots. 5 | | 

Det the ciont ofs fears, plums, and cherries be cut 
from the middle to the end of: January; and at fartheſt 
net beyond the middle of Felruary ; the feqſen muſt, 
however, ſomewhat. govern. Keep. them all- over in 
ary mould, cloſe. under a fouth wall, ar ſome ſhelter, 
covering, them with ſtraw in wet or ſevere weather. 
Some preſerve them in a cool room, where they will 
ds without mould, but it would be better to ſet them 
up an end in a garden-pot, with mould, or ſand, nearly 


dient cut early are prevented from getting too for. 
ward in bud; and if the buds begin to ſtart, and look 
white, they ſeldom take. By having them as long as 
they may be kept before uſed; the ſap of the ſtock gets 
in forwardneſs; for it muſt firſt begin to ſtit, and ſo be 
ready to puſh itſelf. quickly into the cion, (now ſome- 
vrhat ex hauſted;) to form a union with it. 

The middle of cions is fitteſt for the purpoſe; but 
do not cut off the tops till they are brought out to graft, 
for they keep beſt in length. If ciom are to be franſ⸗ 
ported to any diſtance, let their ends be ſtuck two or 
three inches in clay, and ſo matted round in a bundle 
or, if wrapped round With a fine hay rope, and ſmeared 
over with cow dung, clay, or a ſtrong earth, they wil 


not ſoon wither. 


Some gardeners ſay, cions ſhould be only of. the 14% 


ä 2 growth,, and others, that the wood of the year 


rence, 
that 


fore is beit; but it is ſo far a matter of indiſte 
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that they will take much older, though (perhaps) not 
ſo certainly. As a medium way, if a lifle of the 
former years wood be cut with a cien of the laſt, and 
this elder wood be uſed for the part graffed, it will be 
ſound to anſwer, in covering the ſtocł ſooner; though 
it muſt be aeknowledged, that all new wood is the 
common practice of thoſe who raiſe trees for ſale; 
which cireumſtanee is ordmatily a preſumptive proof 
of right. However, if wood of a yetw's' growth is 
not Hrong enough, then, at leaſt, ſome of the old wood 
ought to be cut with it: and the bigger the ſtock is, the 
more this practiee commends itſelf; as the barks will 
be ſomewhat more equał in thickneſs. | 

Proceeding to graff; take off a little of the lower 
end of the cion firſt, and then cut it in length, fo as to 
have three or four eyes to appear above the claying: 
two eyes will be ſufficient for a ſtandard, but four is 
detter for a dwarf that is to be trained. In cutting 
cions into lengths; let the top eye be juſt in front, or 
juſt behind, but rather the former. Uſe not (except 
upon nee the upper” part of a cien as the wood 
is to- — n a will be ſhrivelled; yer 
ſong” cions (properly inrerted) ſeldom miſs through 
drought: indeed they will take ſooner than if gite 
The time fort grafffng is uſually from Mid. February 
to- Aid. Mhre#, bue in a fœ wurd ſeaſen ſooner, and 
n-a-backward o ſometimes later. | 

Cr NG He has been the moſt' common 
method of propagationꝭ and though it” is not the neateſt, 
et it i a certam ani ey / way to young practitioners. 
he ſtoe ks for this mod of graffing ſhouſd be ſtrong, 
au three quarters of an ineh diameter, or- more if it 
ſoc happen; but it · ny beufet with very young ſtocks; 
having cions of like chickneſs. | | 

Cue off th h as- before directed; (o- as tor hive 
ſon the ſunnyſide) amt part · it thefftbek, Where 
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off ſlope wiſe, oppoſite to this place, leave the top, or 
the crown of the ſtock, about half an inch wide. 
'Then cleave the ſtock with a ſtrong knife, or thin 
ſharp chiſel, about two inches deep, as near the mid- 
dle as poſſible, ſo as not to divide the pith, and if any 
roughneſs appears in the ſlit, ſmooth it off with a 
pen- knife; but ſomething of the wedge. kind muſt be 
put into the ſlit to keep it open to receive the cion, 
leaving proper. room to put it in. Cut the cion on 
each ſide to the form of a wedge at bottom, an inch 
or more long, making that ſide which is to be placed 
inwards in the ſtock, thinner by about one third. Put 
the cion in, ſo that its bark, and that of the och be 
level; and if the bark of the ſtock be thick, let the 
bark of the cion ſink in a triflc, as the current of ſap 
that unites thein, runs betwixt the bark and wood. I he 
cion being placed, take the wedge out that kept the 
ſtock open; yet if the ſtock be ſo ſtrong as to pinch 
the cion tos hard, eaſe it by a little bit of dry wood to 
be left in the cleft; fo, however, as not to Jobim the 
graft, which muſt be held firmly: or if the ſtock be 
very ſtrong, the wedge of the cion may be nearly of 
equal thickneſs, inſide and out, which eaſes the barked 
art, | | | 
: 'The graff muſt be nicely whipped round with wet 
baſs pulled tight, and the whole clayed over to an inch 
above and half an inch below, ſmoothing it off taper, 
with a trowel, or knife, dipped in water. And as this 
is done with a view to keep out wet, fun and air, if the 
clay falls oft, or cracks, it muſt be immediately re- 
paired, till the ſeaſon. comes to take off the bandage, 
which is about Midſummer, or rather ſooner : yet at 
this time ſome clay thould be {till kept. on the 0, to 
ſecure the cleft from wet, and ſo continued till the 
cleft is grown up. 


% 


If it is deftred to put in t cions, to form a tree for 
the wall, or eſpalier, there ſhould. be two clefts paral- 
lel to one another, one on each fide the pitch. Some 

| _ 
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put in two cions, merely in caſe one ſhould miſs ; but 
it is not adviſeable. It need hardly bc obſerved, that in 
this caſe the crown muſt be left Whole. 

With reſpect to the time of performing this work, 
remember that what has been ſaid relates to pears, 
plums and cherries : apples cannot be graffed till the 
beginning of March, or later, as the ſeaſon is, even 
into April, for the ſap mult run. | 

WHIP-GRAFFING has the advantage of cleft- 
graffing in neatneſs, and not requiring the ſtocks to be 
lo old by a year or two, as very ſmall ones will do in 
this way; for the ſtock is directly covered by. the 
cion, and it takes with certainty if properly performed. 
Cions ſuitable to proper ſtocks cannot however always 
be had. Stock and cion are to be both of a /ize, or 
rather nearly ſo, is better, the ſtock having the ad- 
vantage in bigneſs; for thus it is not fo likely to be 
overgrown, as it happens when the cion is of a more 
free nature. When the ſtock is overgrown by the 
cion, it will give it ſome opportunity to thicken, by 
litting the bark through downwards, in two or three 
places. This circumſtance is not, however, material 
in dwarf trees. 133 
Having cut the head of the ſtock off, and the cion 
to its proper length, ſape the lower end of the cion 
about an inch and a half, and to a point; then cut the 
ſtock to anſwer it, (the cut of the ſtock however ma 
be a trifle wider and longer) bark againſt bark, and tie 
them together exadly to their place, and clay it. But 
tor the greater certainty of keeping a cion to the part, 
cut it ſo as to leave a ſmall /oulder at the top of the 
ſlope, and the ſtock ſo as to leave a narrow bit of its 
crown to anſwer it, and to hold it. x 2 

There is a fort of whip-graffing that has been deno- 
minated /icing, or packing, which differs only from 
the one juſt deſcribed, in that the ſtock is of any ſize; 
and this is performed by cutting the cion to a face, as 
before, and then taking off a lice from the (beheaded) 


ſtock, 
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ſtock, chooſing a gibbous part of it ſo as exactly t 
correſpond with the cut-furface of the cion, taking 
care to fit them ſo that the cion may ſtand: erect (o 
nearly). when clapped to. Shouldering is commonly 
practiſed alto in this ways, : | 
- GRAFFING IN THE BARK, which is ſometimg 
called crown. graffing, is perhaps as good a way as any, 
both for eaſe of operation and certainty: of ſucceſs; but 
it will hardly ſuit any other fruit than apples or peur:, 
as other cions will be paſt uſe (moſt likely) before the 
bark of the - ſtocks will peel; as the time for this bu- 
_ is: towards the end of: Murch; or beginning of 
he hrad being cut off, make a ſtrait {lit down and 
through the bark from the top, at the place deſtined 
for the graff; which ſhould be rather ſoutheriy or 
weſthrly. I his ſcore down the bark, ſhould: be nearly 
as long as the ſlope. cut of the cion, which may be 
one and a half, or two inches. Looſen the har a little 
at the top of the ſcore, and then with ſome /anooth 
inſtrument rather, of dry hard wood, ivoryß bone, or 
ſilvor, than iron or ſteel, open the bark ſufficiently» to 
receive the cion, by puſhing the inſtrument dyn 2 
triſte below the bottom of the ſhiei I his» inſttument 
ſhould be thin, tapered and rounded towartis the point; 
to ſuit che ſhape of the cion's face; on ſide off it' far; 
aud the- other a lietle convex; the flat fide being aps 
plied to the wood of the ſtocie; let it be rather nar- 
rower than the cion; that it may net looſen the barks 
too wide. | | y, 
Cut a bit of the bh of the cion ſmooth off at the 
bottom, that it ma not turn up in ping dewn. It 
will be proper to cut the cion with a fH,em/ howder, to 
reſt upori the ſtock. And becauſe hen the cio is. in, 
it will bear the-bark- up hollow from - the {tocky- ſeore 
the bark» on each ſide tho cien, , {6+ thae :t- may. fall 
cloſe to the ſtock, and to the edges of the cion. Bind 
and clay neatly. In this- way of. graffings theres i 2 


ſort 
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ort of agreement between the cion and ſtock neceſſary; 


inte cion not being too big, or the ſtock too ſmall, 
(o iſto prevent a proper bedding. If more than one cion 


be not put in, the ſtock on the oppoſite ſide to the 
cion ſhould be ſloped up, about two inches in length, 
o half its thickneſs. De 
This way of graffing is uſed moſt properly with 
rong; ſtocks; and ſometimes. is. applied: to. large 
branches; and even trunks of: old trees, to change the 
ſorts, or renew the wood. In. proportion to the 
largeneſs of which, from two to five or ſix-cions are 
put in, and ſometimes of different ſorts ; and if: the 
ſtock be large, the more the better, as it heals oven, 
the ſooner, and as they: inſure the life of+ the ſtock, 
by receiving and carrying offi the ſap ; in which reſpect 
or fingle branch of the head of an old ſtock may be-left 
rl ca, for the ſap to paſs off by: when it begins to ſtir. . 
de Having inſerted the cions, and bound them, clay the 
tle top of the ſtock well, ſo. as to ſhogt off the wet. In 
oth tis way of graffing, the cions are liable to be du 
or Mor moved from their places by ſtrong winds, , and] the 
to Weſt preventative is to tie ſmall. long ſticks: to. the 
ſtocks, and then the cions-to them, takings care: to place 
e-ſticks.ſo as not to farce the cions; and as*the 
proceed to puſh they mays be. faſtened to the ſticks, alſo, 
and ſo. grow, two years, when nature will! need no 
farther aſſiſtance. 8 
ar- SIDE-GRAFFING: is done in the bart, much like 
arb Ninaculgtian, a cion being inſerted: inſtead of a; hx 
but remember, there urs be a. fluent- ſap- firſt: i. e. 
the bark muſt part v eudihy from the wood; before this 
mode of graifing is-attempted) The bead of the-ſtock 
is nat to de cut off; only-thianed- a little. if it be big, 
and the ſide ſhoots- talen away. Phe bare of the 
ſtock, where the inſertion of the cion is· ta be, muſt be 
ut through in the, form of the letter T, as wide- and 
+. long. as is ſufficienit to revei ve th cion, cut as be- 
fare, Wich a. ſlopę tage- 0b at ii an inch long, taking 
4 5 * advantage, 
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ſureſt of all, as it will conjoin branches of trees which 


May will be united by Auguſt. 


to the ſtock to be graffed, and having determined on the 


| Rock off, as will receive the cut part of the branch, or 


advantage, (if it may be) of a part of the ſtock 
that is a little g:bbous, Let the bark. of the ſtock be 
neatly raiſed to receive it, but yet no more than ne 
ceſſary; a little bit of the bark may be ſliced off th: 
part that is over the croſs cut, to receive the cion th; 
better. | 
APPROACH GRAFFING, Or INARCHING, is pert 
formed (in April or May) when the ſtack we wou 
graff, and the tree we would propagate, grows ſo neue 
together, as to be brought conveniently into contach 
and the nearer the graff and the ſtock are of a ſize'® 
the better. This mode of propagation is eſteemed the 


are ſcarcely congenerous in therc nature; and in truth, 
ſome things cannot be ſo well propagated any other ee 
way. It is a method that is, or can be, ſeldom ule 
for common fruit trees; but if any one wiſhes to tr 
the experiment, the och or ſtocks muſt be planted at 
leaſt .a year before, firſt making the ſoil good, as it 
may need it, being ſo near another tree, for it of courſe 
mult be cloſe. | 

Plants in pots or tubs being eaſily brought together, 
are frequently propagated this way; fo that znarching . 
is uſed much in green-houſes and hot-hauſes for various 
things, as oranges, lemons, pomegranates, jaſmines ani” 
vines ſometimes: oranges and lemons thus treated inf 


The method of inarching is, bend the beſt ſituated '* 
young branch of the tree or ſhrub to be propagated, 


part at which moſt conveniently to fix the ſhoot z cut 
the bark of that part of the ſhoot off, with nearly halt 
the wood, (not to touch the pit) to the length of about 
three inches for a ſtrong. branch, or leſs for a weaker, 
Then cut exactly ſo much of the bark and wood of the 


ſhoot, ſo as to bring bark and bark in contact in every 
part; and if the contrivance of /zpp:ng be uſed, it will 
144 | ſecure 


Ls 


VII 
ock cure them better together. Bind and clay, and if in 
k bel pen ground, fix a ſtake to tie the work ſo that the 


ind may have no power over it; a tie alſo to a neat 
ick may be proper for thoſe inarched in pots, &c. 

As ſoon as the graff has taken, which will be 
robably in four months, (except in the harder woods,) 
t the head of the ſtock be ſteadily cut off with a teen 
nife, three or four inches above the binding, which 
hen removing, bind and clay again, to remain about 
ach month. In March following, cut off the branch 
rom the parent cloſe to the grafting, and alſo the ſtub 
the the ſtock that was left. he head of the ſtock is 
nich ometimes cut off before grafting, in which caſe a 
uth, oping cut half way the thickneſs of the ſtock, is to 
he: eceive the cion ; but. here the graff and the ſtock 
uſt be both of a ſize, or nearly ſo. There has been 
his diſtinction made, to call it inarching when the head 
s cut off, and approach. grafing when it is not, 
ardeners moſtly prefer the former method. 


BupDING or INOCULATION, though here laſt 
er, nentioned, is the moſt conſiderable mode of propaga- 
ion, and is a pretty ſummer buſineſs, Apricots, 


in 

* beaches, and neftarines are always propagated this way, 
and end plums and cherries may be. Pears are ſometimes 
in Wudded, and apples have been, but the ſucceſs is un- 


ertain, Not only fruit, but foreft, and ornamental 
ted Nees and ſhrubs are inoculated. Tha branches alfo 
ed t trees as well as ſtems are ſometimes budded, which 
s beſt done on two years wood, though it may be on 
doth younger and. older. 

Inoculatian begins as ſoon as good thoots of the 
reſent year can be had, ſo that the ſeaſon may -be 
ecconed from Mid- une to Mid-Auguſft ; but about 
l Midſummer, or rather after, is the uſual and beſt 
ime for the work: it ſhould be done in a morning or 
dening, (the latter rather beſt), except the day be 
loudy, when any part of it will do. 


| Apricot $ 
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ſraiſed from ſtones or ſuckers) when half an inch thic 
© a little under or over, and the operation is to tal 


Peaches and nectarines are propagated on the any 


but the fruit gets ſtony. 
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Apricots being firſt ready, the budding ſeaſon begy 
with them. Ihe ſocis to be uſed are thoſe of the p 


place from four to eight inches from the ground. 


fort of ſtocks; but if the plum ſtock is firſt buds 
with an apricot (very low), and when of proper {iy 
budded with a peach, and eſpecially a nectarine, th 
advantage is reckoned that it takes beſt ſo, and come 
to a better bearing, producing an improved fruit, ar 
particularly the red Roman nectarine. Apricots may u 
expected to be leſs Juxuriant by double-brdding, in whid 


caſe the firſt bud ſhould be of the &ru//zls ſort. N 
Plums and cherries may be inoculated on ſu: ea 
ſtocks of any kind; yet if a free growth is require] ſe 
(las for ſtandards, ftocks raiſed from ſtones are bef ! 
i. e. plums on plums, and cherries on cherries, thou 
. will take upon each other. N 2 
ears, if for flandards, ſhould be inoculated on pee 
ftocks, and on thoſe raifed from ſeed, rather thufhur 
ſuckers, but if for dwarfs, quince ſtocks may be bei. 
uſed, to keep the trees from growing off too faſt, a 
ſo getting ſoon too big for their allotted ſpace ; wigs 
thorn ſtocks are ſometimes uſed with the ſame view 


Stocks for budding dwarfs ſhould be three years old 
but for /andards four or more, though ſmall ſtoc 
may be budded for ſtandards alſo, (as mentioned before) 
if: the ſhoot proceeding ſrom the bud be trained to 
fingle ſtem, till of ſufficient height to be topped ut 
order to form a. head. Standards ſhould be- from thr 
to ſeven feet high, before they are topped; according 
to the height they are defired to be of, as half or fil 
ſized; but dwarfs for training can hardly branch dd 
too low, being budded at five or ſix inches, or lei 
from the ground, the ſhoot from the bud ſhould de 
ſhortened (at a year's growth) to five or ſix eyes, © 
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four that are well placed; i. e. with a lateral direc- 

n for the wall. - 

Though the longer inocu/ation is deferred, the riper 
je ſhoots will be tor furniſhing buds ; yet there is this 
{vantage in beginning as early as may be, that if the 

ading appears not to have taken, work may be 
dne again before the ſeaſon is out. Or, to inſure ſuc- 

„ two buds may be inſerted in*the ſame ſtock, (but 
t in à direction under one another) and if both fail 
is year, the ſtocks may do again the next, as the 
cads in graffing by inoculation are not to be cut off 
|| the ſpring following, becauſe the inſerted buds do 
ot puſh till then, when they will grow off qpace: In 

very ea:ly inoculation, the bud may ſhoot the fame 
ear; but it then comes weak, and will hardly endure 

ſevere winter, 8 

Let the cons to procure buds for inceulation, be 
aken only from the outſide branches of hea/thy and 
rutful trees. If early budding be attempted, it will 
2 proper to cut off ſome ſpare ſhoot, (not fit for the 
urpote), te try firſt whether the bark will yet readily 
art from the W .d. 

The ſeaſon being right, and the cions at hand, have 
g a {harp narrow bladed #nzfe, and neat tough wet 
a/s, ſet about the work adroitiy, for the quicker it is 
lone the better; but “ make no more haſte than 
reed,” Keep the bud, as much as may be, from ſun 
nd bind: they muſt not be taken from the upper 
art of the ions, as the bark and buds there are too 
aw, If cions, or buds, be brought from any diſtance, 


bey ſhould be conveyed in damp (not wet) moſs, or 


rals, and never kept above a day and night, but the 
voner they are uſed the better. | | 
Before the buds are prepared, get the ſtock ready to 
Neeeive them, by: taking. off lateral ſhoots, leaving an 
ncut ſingle ſtem. At the part fixed on for the ino- 
uation, (which ſhould: be ſmooth, and rather on the 
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_ gooſe quill, made in the form of an apple ſcoop, (having 


bold the bud by while inſerting it in the ſtock. 


ning at the bottom, and paſſing by the bud, go on !0 
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north ſide) cut the bark through to the wood, in ſone t 
thus T, the croſs and the down lit being of the leng 
neceſſary to take in the bud, which may be cut wy 
from one to two inches of bark; putting the point of 
knife (or ſome inſtrument rather not of iron or tee 
in to the top of the down cut of the ſtock, raiſe th 
bark all the way to the bottom, ſo that it will zu? recein 
the bud eaſily. There are knives made on purpoſe ft 
budding with flat ivory hafts. f 

To procure proper buds, put your knife in (ſuppoſe 
about three fourths of an inch above the eye, and with 
flope downwards cut the cion half through, then do ita 
the ſame diſtance below the eye, and ſloping it upward 
cut up the middle of the wood, till the knife meets ths 
upper inciſion, ſo the eye will be directly in th 
middle. | | | 

The next ſtep is, to ſeparate the wood from th 
bark, which is to be done thus: with your nail, 
the point of a knife, looſen the bark at the top, an 
ſtrip it from the wood; or rather with a ſwan or lat 


a regular ſmogth edge) puſh it down between the bat 
and wood, preſſing againſt the wood, ; 

Examine the inſide of the bark, and if there is 1 
cavity juit behind the eye, or bud, it is good for nothing 
and another muſt be procured ; for the cavity ſhews 
that the root of the bud is with the wood, inſtead d 
being with the bark. WS 

The leaf that grows by the eye is to be cut down to 
near its footſtalk, fo as to leave only a little bit of it to 


See that the bar# of the ſtock is looſened a prope! 
length and breadth, and if, when the bud is put in, | 
ſhould prove a little too long, cut the ſpare part off 
ſo that the top of the bud (being ſquared) falls in {tral 
with the croſs cut of the ſtock. Thus fixed, bind it 
mederately tight in its place with the wet baſs, begiſ- 


the 
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top, or rather above it. - Care muſt be taken that 
> bud is not hurt, and it is to be left only juſt ſtarting 
tbetween the baſs ; This is the mode of inoculation 
mmonly uſed. 


e thi the ſtock thus I, and fo inſert the bud by puſhing 
cen 1pward inftead of downward, becauſe by this method 
e H ſhoots off wet effectually. 


Others ſquaring the bud to an oblong, clap it to the 
ce to be inoculated, and ſcoring the ſtock to its ſize, 
t out the bark of the ſtock from within the lines, and 
wing put the bud to the place, bind it in: but great 
afineſs muſt in this way be obſerved, that the edges of 
e bark do regularly touch. x 

Another way, and perhaps as you as any, is this :— 
ap the bud to the ſtock, (the bud being firſt ſquared) 
d rather before it is ſeparated from the wood, and 
ore the bark on each fide, and acroſs the top; and 
ſtead of ſcoring the bark at the bottom, do it a 
arter of an inch (or rather more) above the bottom 


e lines, and place the bud, by puſhing it down this 
ece of bark, (being firſt looſened) which will ſerve 
hold it. Bind cloſe, but not over tight. If in this 
tethod the bud fits exa#ly, it is a very ſure and neat 
ay of inoculating. As the ſcoring of the ſtock is 
Fl done before the barking of the bud, a little allow- 
ce muſt be made, as when the bud is ſeparated from 
s wood, it will ſpread a trifle wider. 
t uo If the Vds have taten, it will be ſeen in about three 


ceks, or a month, by their appearing freſb and plump. 


pes often as any ſhoots appear beloto the budding, cut 
em off, and allo ſome of the ſhoots above, if there are 
any of them ; for it is not proper that an inoculated 
ock ſhould have a large head. In a month looſen the 
andage, by taking it off, and putting it on gently 
pain, for another month, i 


Some gardeners inſiſt, that it is beſt to cut the bark 


ds of the ſide lines; then take off the bark between 
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. 
In March, cut the head of the ſtock off with a K 
knife, eloſe behind the budding, in a ſloping directia t 
ſome leave three or four inches of the ſtock above t., 
bud till the following ſpring, and it will ſerve to tie I. 
new ſhoot to, in order to keep it to a proper erect din Nee 
tion. Suffer no ſhoots from the ſtock, but rub the bull » 
olf as ſoon as they appear. 
. 6 | 

: , i ns 

A few obſervations coneludes this long article of plliifþ 2 
pagation by grafjing ard budding, Perſons deſigninhf 1 
to graft, are apt to neglect cutting their ciens till H 

t too forward, therefore remember to be in tl: 

To do the work well, there muſt be good tools, Met 


and particularly a een knife, Chooſe as good a 4 
as can reaſonably be expected, for bad weather occaſi 
hurry and embarratsment ; but defer not te long on: 
count of the. weather. In handling cons, take care 
their eyes, that nothing bruiſes them, and particular 
the buds uicd: for: inoculation. | 

Some motion of the ſap is proper at the time of- 
graffing, but a free motion is neceſſary for the mode 
graffing in the bar#, and as on the funny fide of the {toc 
it moves freeſt, and is the beſt aſpect as to weather, | 
ſertion of greff5, though not buas, if it can be avoid 
ſhould be always on a part of the ſtock inclining to d 
Het. Remember to take off, or at leaſt to looſen, ti 
bandages on grafts, as ſoon as they have taken. It ma 
be of ute to ſhade the inoculated buds a few days, by 
leaf, or a bit of paper. Silver (as a fruit knife) is be 
to raiſe the bark with, or any thing is preſerable 
iron. 

Though inoculation may ſeem the ſloweſt mode 
propagating fruit - trees, it proves eventually the quick 
eſt; and is the moſt certain way to produce free gro- 
ing trees, with a well covered ſtocx. The inſert ＋ 

| 1b 
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ad has alſo the advantage of a cian, as a failure does 
t hurt the ſtock fo much. Avoid this work in 
tn dry weather, 


ve 
ie f 1 is to be fed, that ſome mar be affixed, (or 
dit tch the ſtock) to be aſſured ot the ſort; an uncertainty 
bu which: is often a · great mortification, 


Many words have been neceflarily employed in di- 
ting to the buſineſs of graffing, but let not- chat cit- 
mſtance deter ingenuity from ſetting about the work ; 
a- few- failures prevent perſeverance, which will at 
nech be crowned with ſucceſs, and the atchievement 


r pleaſing reward. 
gu 1 hough private perſons are apt to think much of the 
g of this art, yet the eaſe, celerity, and certainty, 


th which Nurſerymer perform it, is great indeed: 
eh is the ability that much practice gives. 


SECTION VIII. 


OF PLANTING, 


S ſo much depends upon proper planting, every 
attention ought to be paid to it. This buſineis 
be arranged under theſe ſeveral heads. 1. The 
noice of plants. 2. The act of planting, 3. The 


il. 4. The ſituation. 5. The ſeaſon, 
1. As 
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I. As to the cholc of plants. Trees ought to} 
the Jet of the kind; and therefore no care in raiſn 
or caution and expence in purchaſing, ſhould be ſpare 
that at leaſt there may be a fair proſpec of ſatisfaCtig 
To plant, and after waiting a long time, to be dif 
pointed, is rather a ſerious misfortune z eſpecially whe 
the work is to be begun again late in a man's life. 

Having ſome confidence that the /ort is right a 
good, the plants muſt be ſeen to, that they are Zealth | 
they ſhould appear ſound as to any external injury. 10! 
they are of a ſquat, weak, buſhy growth, there 
be little expectation of their becoming good plant 
though it may ſometimes happen that a tree of poor pn 
miſe will rally. | | 8 

Trees graffed on old funted ſtocks, or that have ofta 
been removed, or frequently cut down, ſeldom grow d 
well in any foil, and ſhould be rejected. Let thoſe tha 
are purchaſed be ſeen to, as e e often have ſu 
trees, having remained long on hand. 0 f 

Good young trees have a ſmooth, bright, and frat 
appearance, rather of a robuſt growth than otherwiſe bis 
though the moſt luxuriant are not to be preferred, ſu 
their wood is raw, and wants that firmneſs which is 
neceſſary to fruitfulneſs; any” may get off this crud: 
ſtate in time, but the moderately free-growers are belt, 

Young fruit-trees are the beſt to plant; for though 
old ones may ſometimes ſucceed with good manage 
ment, yet they are liable to ſtunt, and dwindle off; 
whereas.the former eſtabliſh their roots quickly, and 
grow off apace ; ſo that young trees planted at the 
lame time with old ones, generally overtake them in: 
few years, and are ſuperior. | 

To have moderate ſhooting trees for the wall, ot 
eſpalier, chuſe ſuch whoſe twigs are rather flender, pio 
vided they are healthy: they will not only be kept 
eaſier within compaſs, but in general be more fruit 


ful. 


9 2. The 
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2. The AacT of planting. Trees taken up for 
ible) their full roots. Many a good tree has failed 


Ihe roots of truit-trees are often not only mangled, 
ind too few, but are alſo put into the ground without 
my drefling or care. 

The leſs roots are expoſed to the air the better, and 
he ſooner trees are planted after being taken up, the 
ore likely they are to ſucceed well. Trees properly 


round ten days or a fortnight, in autumn, or early in 
he ſpring 3 but nothing except neceſſity will juſtify the 
eeping a tree out of ground a day longer than can be 
elped. | . 

If it be determined for any length of time before hand, 
hen and where to plant, the 9penzng the ground, and 
xpoling the holes to the ſun aud air, (and if it may be 
o fro/t alſo) will both correct crudities in the ſoil, and 
nrich it from the various ſtores of the atmoſphere; 


hat the benefits of the air may be extended. 


t were ſufficient to ſee that a tree has a root, and that 
t was only neceſſary to Hide it in the ground. Every 
ne who plants trees ſhould ſtand by himſelf, or have 
me truſty perſon to /-e the work done, or the neceſ- 
ary labour may not be beſtowed. It is frequently the 
ay (for inſtance} to dig a hole no bigger than will 
eceive the roots of a tree twiſted and forced in; but 


orted and broke, it cannot be expected that ſuch unna- 
wal treatment ſhould anſwer. | 
But the above violence is not all; the roots are con- 


oil is ſtrong, detains wet, and chills and cankers, if 
ot rots the fibres. Lo plant well, the roots of a tree 
be nould have liberty to _ out freely every way, and 

| the 


lanting ſhould be dug carefully, with (as much as poſ- 
erely by being taken up badly, and then planted ſo. 


acked (i. e. the roots well covered) may live out of 


his opening ſhould be as wide and deep, as convenient, 


Some people do the work of planting very 2dly, as if 


ting thus cramped, and the veſſels of their roots dif- 


ed as in a priſon, (in a tub or a baſon) which, if the 
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Hole for a tree be looſened about two feet deep, and 


no direction given contrary to the original one. 


full ſpade's depth. Trim any dead or damaged part d 


- Withered, or matted thick, and the more, according t 


tations are neceſſary to help the ſooner to new root 


however, of taking off tao much, for the head will pr 


of the root. Though it be little practiced, it may! 
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the ground-well broke for their eaſy progreſs. Let th 


wide as will be much more than ſufficient to recein 
the roots in their full ſpread as they grow, with little q 


When the tree is to be p/anted, take out the earth 
little lower than neceſfary for the roots, at the dep 
the tree is deſigned to ſtand ; then dig the bottom to th 


the root clean off; thin it of the finer fibres whe 


the time the tree has been out of the ground, for th 
Fine roots ſoon die, and i dead, ought not to be 
Trees moved only from one part of the garden to an 
ther, need have but few fibres cut off, but ſome amp 


which ſhortening always forces out. If the root has 
ap, (or-downright ſpur) it ſhould be cut to the ge 
ral level of the other roots, and never be left long 
than a foot from the higheſt part of the root. That 
reat roots that lay aukward, or croſſing, ſhould h 
udiciouſly rectified with a ſharp knife; be cautiou 


duce ſtronger branches in proportion to the goodnd 


very well to apply ſome mixture, as of roſin and be 
wax, to large amputations : Cow dung may do. 
The head of a tree ſhould be ſomewhat conforme 
to the root. Some reduction of the head may tak 
place at the time of planting ; yet not all that may 
thought neceſſary ſhould be taken off at firſt ; but | 
alone till the ſap ſtirs at ſpring, and then care ſhout 
be taken to proportion the head to the root; and are 
leave on a tree too many buds,-for a few ſtout brancit 
are preferable to many weak ones. This is the d 
dinary practice with reſpect to wall trees, and v 
not of all others. See articles, Orchard and Pruznnt 
Sect. 3 and 12, 1 
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The hole being made as directed, form a little Bil 
in the middle of it to lay the roots on and round; clap 
the tree upon it, and having thrown on a little good and 
well-broke mould, give the tree a gentle ſhaking litt, 
which will let the earch in cloſe among the roots, and 
bring the tree up towards its proper height; by not 
Wdoing this, the roots are ſometimes turned up at the 
ends, inſtead of laying rather downwards: Set the 
tree high enough to allow for a ſettling of the earth, in 
Proportion to the depth it was looſened. Hung trees, 
owever, ſhould have their roots nearly.upon a level, 
and fo muſt have their ends raiſed with the hand, if 
they are ſuſpected to be too much deprefled. The 
mould ſhould be thrown on gently, a little at a time; 
and if ſome that is finer and richer than the reſt be put 
about the roots, juſt to cover them, it would well an- 
{wer the trouble, helping the tree to ſtrike freſh roots, 
and grow off the faſter. 

8 1 rample the mould gently about the roots, beginning 
Wat the outſide of the hole, and ſo towards the ſtem. 
inally, leave the ground a little hollow on the top, to 
*celve rains, or Wwaterings. | | 
As to depth, trees in a light dry foil may have the 
op of their roots ſettled at about five or fix inches be- 
ow the ſurface, and in a /frong ſoil about three inches; 
or it may be a general rule to plant a tree no deeper 
than it was before: for trees planted too deep never do 
ell. Always keep the roots of a tree ayove a heavy 
lay, for the making trenches in it will not anſwer, and 
an unhealthy tree may be looked for. See next article 
oil, If the good ſoil is thin, the roots ſhould be almoſt 
planted in ſight, raiſing the earth about them. Take 
are to protec the roots of all, but eſpecially of high fer 
tees, from froſt the firſt winter, and drought the firſt 
ummer, This covering of new planted trees about 
heir roots from extremes of weather, may be either 
With good ſolid turf, litter with fones on it, or tones 
ane, which by their weight help to hold the tree tat. 
Ti . | Liter 
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Litter-ſhould. be laid near a yard round, and five or f 
inches thick, to keep off ſevere weather. Where plen 
of moſs is to be had, it is a neat material to lay abou 
roots to keep them from drought. If litter alone is lit 
about trees, (particularly againſt an old wall) mice a 
apt to harbour in it, and bark them: where ſuch cove 
ing is uſed for winter, move it early in the fpring, at 
ſupply the place with turf, which will be proper to cor: 
tinue all ſummer, | | 
Watering is to take place if trees are planted earl i 

autumn, which ſettles the mould about the roots, bu 
let them not be ſodden with it. Late in ſpring water 
will be ſafely and neceſſarily applied, and muſt be re 
peated alſo if dry weather; but yet with caution, fx 
many new planted trees have been injured (if not killed 
by ther tf the roots wet. Late planted trees ſhould 
be occaſionally watered throughout the ſummer : tho 
planted in winter need none. en 

In planting wall trebs, (the budded part outward! 
try in the hole which way they will bett ſtand again 
the wall; and if they have a head deſigned to remain for 
training, place it carefully for the branches to be laid to; 
but keep the tree as far from the wall as may be, (ſup 
. poſe eight or nine inches) that the roots may have the 
more room to ſtrike behind: cut off, er ſhorten much 
all roots whoſe direction is ſtraight towards the wall 
Nail the tree to it, that wind may not diſturb the 
roots, | KL DNS 

In planting fandards, it will be proper to fix a fab 
near the ſtem to faſten the tree, in order to prevent tht 
roots being diſturbed by wind, which prevents thel 
ſtriking out new fibres; rocking about opens the ground 
alſo about the ſtem, and admits froſt, by which a tre 
is ſometimes loſt, or ſucceeds badly. This ſtaking l 
| beſt done while the holes are open and the roots. d 

the tree ſeen, as by driving a ſtake in afterwards, i 
might damage ſome principal root, and the hurting 1 
root is to be avoided as much as bruiſing a _ 
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ake care to fix the ſtake firmly, and to tie the tree fa 
ith a hayband, that it may not eaſily get galled. 
wiſt the band cloſe round the tree firſt, and then round 
e ſtake and tree. | 

In late ſpring planting it will be found of good uſe to 
ake a mixture (in a barrow) of freſh" cow dung and 
ne mould, half and half, to put about the roots; which 
ill greatly help to keep them cool, and plentifully to 
ourith them. In default of cow-dung, a puddle of 
ne ſiſted mould and water will do. Or, if the ſoil is 

ght, mix half mud from a pond or ditch. hh 
Circumſtances may occur to make ſummer planting 
eſirable, if it could be ſafely done. It is certain that 
pots quickly ſtrike in ſummer, and if the head of the 
ee is a little reduced, and ſome ſhading contrived for a 
yhile, even wall trees may be then planted with cow 
ung. But the greateſt point in this buſineſs is, that 
e tree be not out of the ground ſo lang as to dry the 
dots; by ſome means they ſhould be kept cool, and if 
tied, put into pond water a few hours before planting. 
trees thus planted will not need watering for a long 
eig me, and muſt not have it, for over moiſture might rot 
erde delicate new fibres. XC | 

tre 3. The s$01L for planting fruit trees ſhould be 902d, 
ch nothing pleaſing can be expected: It ſhould be 
weet and nouriſhing; and therefore if not naturally ſo, 
t is to be improved by art and labour. Tillage or 
reaking up a ſoil, to expoſe it to the atmoſphere, is of 
uch benefit. See article Soil, in the Formation of a 
arden. Sect. 3. | ” 

If nothing more can be done at the preſent, at leaſt 
ake the ground fairly good where the tree is to be 
et. Two or three barrows of fre/þ earth, if of a good 
quality, is far preferable to dung; but if the foil really 
eeds manure, let it be well incorporated by the ſpade ;, 
nd work ſome rotten dung in deep, below the roots, 
hich will be properly conſumed before the new roots 
each it: much muſt not be uſed, 


„ 3 
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In the cafe of only making the ſoil good for the pr. 
ſent, the firſt opportunity, (or at leaſt before the root 
ſpread. far) ſhould be taken to extend the benefit as fy 
as may be, even- to ſeveral yards round, and -let thi 
work be done deep enough, or- as low as the par 
made good for firſt planting, i. e. two feet, or as nex 
upon it as the caſe will allow. In a few years this at 
tention ſhould be extended (in bad foils) to where it my 
be thought poſſible for the roots to have reached. Fo 
want of this, a tree ſometimes fails when juſt come to 
its full ſize and principal time for bearing. W ben 
roots reach a weak, ill- conditioned, poiſonous ſoil, the 
tree mi fail; and it ſhould be remembered, that tie 
N branches of the root are what chiefly nouriſh : 
ant. ' 
: Fruit trees (though they like a rather ſtrong; ſoil) 
will not proſper, or hardly grow, in a celd clay; but 
in a foil that is tolerable above, they may be planted, 
by wake Ka or raiſing this, as the caſe may require, 
and cautiouſly avoiding going into the clay. Some 

rſons have laid flat ſtones, or tiles, below the root to 
a: conſiderable diſtance, which perhaps may anſwer ; but 
it ſeems adviſable only to do it about a foot ſquare, (or: 
little more) as this may give the roots a deſirable hori- 
zontal direction. It has been recommended to do this 
in all kinds of ſoil, in order to infure a more ſuperficial 
ſpread, than without ſuch contrivance could be expected. 
If the ſoil. be good, (at the ſame time ſtrong) above any 
bad foil, and the roots take to run towards the ſurſace, 
it is ſurpriſing how-trees will thus proſper. | 

When planting takes place ſuperficially, let a hillock 
of earth be laid round the roots, and the tree ſecured by 
a ſtake for two or three years to hold it ſteady; aud 
keep turf or moſs about the root till the tree is well 
eſtabliſhed. The hill may be from fix inches to half a 
yard high; in the latter caſe, lowering it a few inches 
every year in autumn till within {ix of the root. 


* 


In 
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In a ſoil that trees are found to canker in, and get. 
therwiſe diſeaſed, it is of no uſe (generally ſpeaking) 
toait their getting better; but if there is any ſpot of a 
ore promiſing quality, thoſe that are not too old and 
r gone may be removed there, and perhaps recover; 
ut let the root be examined, as well as the head, to cut 
ut any diſeaſed part. If the ſhoots ſhould be weak the 
t year, prune down cloſe the ſecond, and ſtrong wood 
ay poſſibly follow. „ 
Wich reſpect to the /or/ that ſuits every particular 
ind of tree, there is ſome variety of opinions. Gene- 
ally ſpeaking, a true /oam ſuits every thing, See. 
Frmation of a Garden, Sect. 3, | | 
The following particulars ſeem to have a pretty com- 
on conſent. ines love a rich dry foil, gravelly or- 
ndy, if it does not bind. Figs like much the fame 
il, though they need not fo rich a one: aſhes are good 
a the ſoil or figs. Apri-ots flourith in a light loam ; 
ut peaches and nefarines ſhould have a jſomewhat 
trong loam, and the latter needs the warmer os richer. 
vil of the two. Pears like a itrong but dry foil ; apples 
ſtrong and a cool one, if it is not wet. Cherries, 
lum, walnuts, and mulberries, prefer a dry, ſandy, gra- 
elly, or light ſoil, though they will grow in a ſtronger; 
lums do very well in a moift foil, and produce the 
arger fruit in it, but the flavour is inferior. Quinces 
Jouriſh moſt in a rich and moiſt foil, as by a brook or 
wer's ſide, or where a rich waſh from finks, or dung- 
ills, runs occaſionally about their roots: in a dry ſoil. 
heir fruit is ſmall, though higher flavoured : It is an; 
niverfal rule, that fruits are forwarder and more grate- 


ful in dry ſoils, but of leſs ſize. 


Though the vine be planted in a right ſoil, yet it 
will require to be fed and enlivened with ſome ſpiri- 
vous manure, either in autumn or ſpring. For. this. 
urpoſe water impregnated with ſheep's dung and freſh- 
rine has been uſed. Ihe top ſoil being removed, 
bullocks, or which is belt, hog's blood, is ſometimes ap- 
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plied; or it may be let in by making holes with a 
{mooth ſharp-pointed ſtake, not too near the ſtem. A 
little ſheep's dung, or that of poultry, dug in regularly; 
every autumn, is a good, neat, ſtanding rule. 

4. The $1TUAT10N propereſt for planting any par. 
ticular kind of tree is to be conſidered ; for tome like a 
low, ſome a high, ſome a moiſt, ſome a dry ſituation; 
but it is ſpoken here chiefly of fruit trees. Particularly 
obſerve that pears grafted on guince ſtocks, muſt have a 
moiſt ſoil, or they will not do well. 

The general ſituation of a country will in a meaſure 


rule; for though England be but an iſland, it has many 


climates in it, and certain plants will do better in one 
place than another, (even within the ſpace of a few 
miles) as to effects from weather. The difference 
between hill and valley in the ſame place, is ſomething, 
fo that in the latter the tender bloſſoms of trees ſhall 
eſcape, when in the former, unkind winds ſhall cut them 
off: —not that valleys are always fafe, for they have 
ſometimes deſtructive blaſts from mitts, 

Peas ſown to ſtand the winter, in a garden on a hill, 
and in another only a hundred yards below, in a vale, 
the former expoſed, and the latter well ſheltered, will 
demonſtrate what ſituation will do; for the peas below 
will live when the others are cut off, and perhaps 
come in a week earlier, when both ſurvive unin— 
jured. | 

- In very expoſed places, eſpecially n»rthwards, little 
fruit can be expected from the more delicate wall trees; 
it is prudent therefore to avoid planting in cold places 
the tender, or the earlie/t, or the /ateft forts. The 
difference of latitude between Middleſex and Northamy- 
tenſbire makes commonly a fortnight in the coming in 
of many things; ſo that, generally ſpeaking, what is 
called an October peach, is of little worth in the latter 
county, though in the former it may do well: Without 
plenty of walling for experiment, therefore, do not plant 


late fruit far northwards of London. a 
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The farther north, however, is not a certain rule 
the productions of the garden being - hy 
hater ; for in ſome parts of Yorkſhire they produce vege- 
ables and fruits, nearly as early as about Lyndon, This 
has been aſcribed to fubterraneous heat from coal beds, 
or minerals, acting as natural hot-beds ; but it may be 
tributed ſimply to a rich, warm, and deep ſoil, having 
gravel below it, eſpecially when in a valley ſheltered by 
winds on the cold fide, el 
With regard to „tuation, we ſhould confider the gar- 
den 7tſelf, and not plant choice fruits in a cold or ſhaded 
part of it: the aſpe& muſt be good for them as well as 
the ſoil. From an error of this ſort, Vines have fre- 
quently been planted and pruned for years, producing 
nothing but wood and leaves. | | 
Figs and vines, nectarines and 22 (as natives of 

hot climates) ſhould have a fu ſun here, or little fruit 
can be expected from them; and Apricots ought to have 
a good ſhare of it, though they do very well (im ſome 
places) againſt an eat wall, and perhaps againſt a we/?, 
An eaſt aſpect is not ſo ſafe as a ſouth one, as to the em- 
bryo fruit at the time of bloſſoming, nor does it bring 
the apricots ſo forward; but the fruit is commonly bet- 
ter: it has the earlieſt ſun all the morning, and the be- 
nefit of a gentle warmth afterwards, by the wall, (the 
fun ſhining hot on the other fide) if the tree is nailed 
properly cloſe. See Formation of a Garden, articles 
Situation and Aſpett. | | 
From what has been faid on ſifration, the young 
gardener will be led to make ſome diſcrimination in 
planting, and not hope to ſucceed when working againſt 
nature, If his garden is ſmall, let him contract his 
deſires, and proceed upon ſure grounds: but if large, 
experiments and riſks are not of much conſequence. 
F avourable and unfavourable ſeaſons make a great dif- 
ference; but hope ſhould have a foundation, and we 
cannot expect a fortunate end, without the ule of pro- 
bable means, | 
@ 6 . F 5 5. The 
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5. The 8EAas0N for planting is a matter. of conſe. 
quence, though ſome perſons are apt to neglect it w » 
ould, and do, know better. The proper rule is, to 
plant as early in the ſeaſon as can be; ſo that if the 
ground is ready, trees had beſt be put in when the leaves 
begin to fall, i. e. in October; yet ſome good planters 
have recommended even an earlier time than this; 
and ſcruple not to plant all the latter half of September, 
though the leaves be full on. Some trees will form 
freſh roots in the winter; and thoſe which do not, yet 
get ſo united with the earth, and prepared for ſtarting in 
the ſpring, that they are ready to anſwer a ſupply of 
Juices much more freely than when late planted ; and 
conſequently the new ſhoots mit be ſtronger. Let 
nothing but neceſſity put off planting in autumn, except 
indeed the ſoil be a cold one, and then the work done 
early in ſpring is proper. 34 
Ihe ſeaſon for planting in a dry ſoil may be all winter 
for deciduous trees, i. e. thoſe that cloſe their leaves; 
but all evergreens, (except the pans ij which may be 
planted at any time). ſhould be moved early in autumn, 
or late in ſpring, and rather the latter, as they are ſome- 
what uncertain in taking kindly to the ground, eſpeci- 
ally if the weather is unfavourable at the time of plant- 
ing. The ak and lareh (though deciduous) are re- 
moved ſafeſt in the ſpring. In. ſpring- planting always W/: 
give a ſound watering at the time, and if late in the Nga. 
ſpring, repeat it once a week in dry weather. ge 
Let even the meaneſt trees and ſhrubs, as currants, pla 
gooſeberries, and raſpberries, have the like attention paid Nor 
to them as to their ſuperiors; for their fruit will prove re. 
the finer, and the argument is cogent for an Oober iM- 
planting of theſe, as they are to bear the next ſeaſon. May 
Let them be taken up, and planted with care; for the if 
belt way of doing every thing ought to be the rule of Wy, 
practice in all caſes, and a gardener ſhould follow it I fo 
above all perſons. err | 
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E are indebted to sHRUBs for much of the: 
pleaſure we enjoy in our gardens and planta-- 
ions, and they juſtly merit every care, though they 
pt produce us no (or few) edible fruits. They affiſt in 
ne forming an agreeable ſhade, they afford a great — f 
of flowers with leaves differently tinged, and are 
tet Hard or naments that give us no great trouble. 
5 Of Hrubs too little care (however) in general is 
be taken to plant them properly, or even to chooſe good” 
im plants for the purpoſe; and hence they often fai to- 
ge- fouriſh, and are mortifying us with a dwindling growth, 
Hand unhealthy appearance, when they ſhould have be- 
\- come objects of admiration. 0 
e- Many rubs are raiſed from ſuckers, others from 
Ys iyers, ſome from cuttings, and moſt may be pro 
he gated from ſeeds, which, though the ſloweſt method, 
generally produces the fineſt plants. Before they are 
h planted out for ornaments, they ſhould be trained two 
ud Nor three years in a nurſery, to be formed into a full and 
regular ſhaped head. | 
Though deciduous ſhrubs may-be- planted almoſt at 
n. Wany time, yet October is much the beſt month, eſpecially 
if a moiſt ſeaſon ; the exception being made as to a cold 
of W wer ſoil, in which all ſorts of planting (as obſerved be- 
it fore) is beſt done in ſpring. - 4 
Evergreen ſhrubs muſt be cautiouſly - planted, and 
ſhound not be ventured upon in winter, and even in 
. F 6.. autumn 
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or later, according to the foil and ſeaſon. Light ſandy 
fair weather that appears ſettled, thould not be ne- 


autumn and ſpring ought not to be meddled with in 
harſh weather: drying winds are apt preſently to in. 
jure their roots. It is a good rule, let the weather be 
what it will, and the forts what they may, to expoſe 


the roots to the ait no longer than can be helped; ever. Mr: 


greens ſhould therefore be immediately planted after 
they are taken up, and their roots allo very carefully 
preſerved whole. And if the ſhrubs are ſmall, and it 
can be, let them be removed with balls of earth to 
them, trimming off projecting ends. 

As ſbrubberies, clumps, &c. are often made on poor 
or indifferent ground, the ſoil ſhould be previouſly 
cleared, well dug, and trenched, and that as long before 
planting as may be. For ſpring planting, this work 
'ought to be done in autumn or in winter, that the foil 
may have the benefit of froſts, and other helps from the 
atmoſphere, which is a circumſtance of much conſe- 
quence in the caſe, + 

Lillage not only ſaves manure, but is ſuperior to it, 
where time can be allowed exhauſted ground. In 
planting ſbr»bs and trees, it is deſirable to do without 
dung, as much as. poſlible ; and therefore a little /t Wm: 
or turf-aſhes, &c. ſprinkled over the ridges of trenched {pa 
ground, is good; and if the trenches were turned over ¶ tio 
once a month, the advantage would be fully anſwerable 
to the trouble, | e us 

As ſpring is, on the whole, rather the fitteſt time for Ww: 

moving evergreen ſhrubs, and as the deciduous ſorts do 1 
4 

thi 


then alſo very well, ſprubberies and clumps will pro- 
perly endugh be the work of March, a little earlier 


2 


foils ſhould always be planted in good time, and any 


pleted: the beginning of April, however, is by ſome 
reckoned the beſt ſeaſon for planting ſhrubs. A good 
medium way is to plant the deciduaus forts the begin- 
ning of March; and, leaving places for the evergreen 
Kinds, plant them the end of March, os the begittung 


5 
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f April. But it were ſtill a better way (if the ground 
s in order) to plant deciduous ſhrubs in autumn, and the 
vergreen forts in ſpring. 
If autumn be the feaion fixed for planting, it will be 
proper, before the froſt comes in, to cover the roots of 
hrubs, and eſpecially of evergreens, with litter, and 
ndeed at ſpring it ſhould be ſo; for neither r nor 
rought ſhould be ſuffered to affect new planted trees, or 
hrubs. Let the outſide plants of a new ſhrubbery, 
owards the ſun, be covered about the roots all ſum- 
mer : Turf will be neateſt. | | 
What has been ſaid of the a (or method) of planting 
ruit trees, ſhould be obſerved of rubs. In drefling 
he roots of ſhrubs, ſhorten them moderately, prune 
the heads ſo as to form them handſomely. Settle the 
ground to the roots by watering, and leave a little hol- 


low round about them for future watering, if the ſeaſon 


ſhould require it. Let the taller plants be ticd to 
ſtakes, as the wind is apt to diſturb them, and hinder 
their ſpeedy rooting. | | | 

The proper diſpoſition of ſhrubs, where there are 
many to be planted, ſhould be conſidered in feveral 
particulars ; for the beauty and proſperity of a planta- 
tion depends greatly upon it. | 

The diſtances muſt be according to the ze they 
uſually attain. Some grow off flow at firſt, but after- 
wards get large; but {ill theſe ſhould be rather con- 
hdered in a middling way, other wiſe the ground will be 
a long time naked. Some forts will require not more 
than a three feet diſtance, others four, five, or ſix; but 
as they are ſmall, when planted, and perhaps much of a 
me, the future height and ſpread are frequently not 
con ſidered. 3 

The ſituation, to accommodate them as well as may 
be, according to their fender or hardy nature, ſhould 
de attended to; not to plant evergreen ſhrubs, or the 
more delicate deciduous ſorts, on the outſide towards 


ne N. or M. E. and as there may — 


and a border for otuers, chiefly of the ſpring, as ſum- 
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the ground, the lower parts and deeper foil will be more NV 
ſuitable to ſome, and the higher and ſhallower may do” 
very well for others. ne 
- Tender ſhrubs ſhould not only be ſheltered for pro. pe 
tection, but be planted in a dry ſpot open to the ſun; nd 
Some things will live abroad in a dry and poor foil, e 
that would ſeldom ſurvive a winter in a rich and moiſt tr 
one. The more towering ſorts muſt be placed behind, ue 
and the leſs fo before them, gradually declining to the 
low growing ones, in a ſort of theatrical order: This He- 


is neceſſary in a ſhrubbery, and indeed all plantations, Wu 


but more fo in the diſpoſition of plants in clumps, keep- ne 
ing the center. high, and falling gradually towards the 
edge, Thus the ſtems, and naked parts of the higher 
plants are hid by thoſe before them, and the whole ap- I 
pears to the eye a full ſcene of verdure, | dr, 
The ſeaſon of ſhrubs flowering and leafing is a ma- dla 
terial point to provide for, by a proper diſtribution, that 
there may be a ſprinkling of decoration every month, in Ne | 


every part. And in this buſineſs, an equally diſperſed he 


mixture of the evergreen, and deciduous forts, is neceſ- Ne 
fary to be obſerved. See Sect. 19. | 2 
As to the proportion of this mixture, it will depend 
upon taſte, and the opportunity of procuring the one 1 
ſort, or the other; but the circumſtance may direct (in 

a meaſure) whether the plantation of ſhrubs be about WW": 
the houſe, or at a diſtance from it. In the former calc, WM - 
more evergreens ſhould be made uſe of, as in ſight in Ne. 
winter: generally ſpeaking, perhaps, one evergreen, W'® 
and two deciduous ſhrubs, or one and three, may form W*? 
an agreeable ſhrubbery for view at all times. ufi 
A regularity in planting ſhrubs is not neceſſary as to | 
lines, but is rather to be avoided, except juſt in the 
front, where there ſhould always be ſome low ones, 


mer ones are apt to be drawn up weak, if the ſhrub- 

bery walks are not very wide. The flowers ſhould. be 

of the loweſt growth, and rather bulbous rooted. I 0 
war 
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yards the edge may be planted aconites, ſnow-drops, 
rocuſſes, primroſes, violets, polyanthuſes, hepaticas, wood 
memonies, (in particular) daffodils, coruſlips, &c. In 
pen ſhrubberics, an edging of /frawberries is proper, 
nd the hautboy preferable, on account of its ſuperior 
how when in flower; but in theſe ſituations the wood 
rawberry is more commonly planted, as it will pro- 
ce fruit with leſs ſun and air. . I 

the The management, of a plantation of ſhrubs comes 


IX, 


ore 
do 


his ext to be conſidered. It ſhould be kept clean, or 
ns, Wouch of its beauty is loſt. Let it be frequently hoed 
ep. nd raked, to give it a freſh appearance, and prevent 
the Nhe growth of m/s, which ſpreads apace from the ground 
ner p the ſtems of plants, and thus injures them much. 


The uſual time for pruning and digging about ſhrubs is 
bring; but autumn (and early in it) is better, if the 
12- Plants are well eſtabliſhed in the ground, and eſpecially 
hat When old and full of roots. The pruning ſhould not 
in Ie late, (October beſt) as ſome ſorts are apt to die down; 
{ed Wieſe, however, might be left to ſpring, or only ſhort- 
ef. Nned in part: They ſhould conſtantly be kept free from 
uckers and luxuriant wood. See pruning of ſhrubs. 
nd Wn autumn drefling is particularly to be recommended 
ne leſſening the work of ſpring, the hurry of which ſea- 
(in Hen ſometimes occaſions ſhrubberies to be neglected 100 
ne nh and to be but partially attended to, 
e, The ſuckers, or young plants, found in Ugging and 
in Nreſſing about ſhrubs, are often left careleſsly on the 
en, round, but if likely to be wanted, ought. to have their 
rm ots buried as ſoon as poſſible: Why ſhould they be 
uffered to wither, becauſe they may recover? 
to For hedges about a plantation, (i. e. for the diviſans 
he fit) the /aurel, yew, and holly, are the principal ever- 
rens; the former as a lofty and open fence, the ſecond 
cloſe and moderate in height, and to- be cut to any 
bing, the laſt as trainable by judicious pruning to an 
pregnable and beautiful fence. Deciduous diviſions 
'0- Ne beſt made with the ſmall leaved m, or the hop 


ls harnbeam, 
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hornhbeam, as they are tonſile, and of a peculiar nea r 
foliage to the very bottom. If a lofty hedge is wanted, 
the b-ech makes a good one. E 19 
Old walls and pales are ſomewhat unſightly, and if WW! 
covered with plants are rendered agreeable. The ever. Mi 
greens to be recommended for hiding them, are the la. 
rel, phytlyrea, aluternus, pyracantha, yew, box, and la Wi'* 
ruſtinus; but if the aſpect of the wall be M. let them be 
planted late in ſpring. Toy, box-thorn, and other i! 
climbing fhrubs, anſwer the purpoſe : the white and 

yellow ſtriped /vy are beautiful. If a mere ſumm Ml 
covering be deſired, and the wall is high, hornbean, BW" 
(rather the hap) and witch eim, do very well when 

planted cloſe : lilacs, or even black currants, alſo ma 
do, and will ſoon come to a cover: But whatever ME" 
planted for the purpoſe, let it be kept regularly trimmed, 

and trained cloſe as may be to the wall. The gail"! 
end of a building may be covered with a pear-tree, or e 
vine, for though the vine ſhould not bear, it will anfwcrW'* 


its prime end, and looks well when in full leaf. 4 ” 
: 1 | 5 ; 
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PLANTING of foreff trees, in fore extent oil 
XA other, may be an object with ſome young gar“ 
deners; and thoſe who have a taſte this way, ande 
ground to Exerciſe m on, Will amaſe thtemfetves in 1 


very 
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ry reſpectable manner by ſo doing. Let the work be 
t about with all ſpeed and reſolution ; for every year 
| to planting is to be lamented, both in a public and 
rivate VIEW, s 

W hat if foreft trees produce nothing for the table, 
no immediate profit, they afford, in their raiſing, 
anting, and nurſing, preſent entertainment of a very 
rateful kind: they may ever after be viewed as objects 
f ſa:isfaction, and poſterity will have reaſon to praiſe the 
'ork., | | 
Plantations of foreſt trees do very much ornament a 
ountry, and there are ſome grounds peculiarly fituated 
become objects of delight in this reſpect, which 
ould not be better employed. A place without trees 
eing deſtitute of one of the moſt uſeful materials for 
uildings, utenſils, &c. is in truth to be lamented as 
nfurniſhed and forlorn. The demand for wood is per- 
etual, and the conſumption is great; and therefore a 
roviſion for generations to come, by planting of fore/? 
rees, muſt afford the ſincereſt (becauſe moſt diſinte- 

eſted) gratifications of pleaſure to the mind, 
Though every one has not ground to form planta- 
ang of any conſiderable extent, yet if it were only a 
ingle tree here and there, i. e. to do what little might 
e in this way, it would ſhew a worthy ſpirit, and make 
man an honourable benefactor to ſociety. Corners of 
ields might have little clumps conveniently planted, 
rithout much expence of fencing. A few trees might 
e planted in, or rather juſt without, hedge rows ; but 
heſe thould be chiefly oaks. It is a practice with ſome, 
0 plant trees in hedges when firſt made ; but they are 
ommonly too ſmall, and ſo the quick choaks them, and 

hey never thrive. 

The planting of foreſt trees is profitable as well as 
orfW@'<afing and reſpectable; and a young planter may 
-e to reap much reward from his labour, or he may 
andſWcave a valuable inheritance to his children.“ The 
12 plantation 
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plantation and care of timber is like buying the rever. 
ſion of an eftate—for a little money expended, we be. 
come heirs to great ſums.—ln countries ſcarce of firing 
and where poles and rails are wanted, under wu 
will pay the proprietor triple more value than the 
beſt fields of corn, and the oats among it remain: 
great eſtate to ſucceeding generations.” Poor land, 
that does not anſwer for corn, would be profitably cul. 
tivated in wood; but ſuch ground ſhould be ſown, ra 
ther than planted. Wet places may be advantageouſly 
planted with the amphibious tribe, as willow, alloy, 
withy, ofier, &c. f | 
For thoſe who may be diſpoſed to plant foreft tree, 
the following directions are offered: — I he manu 
work proper to this buſineſs, may be gathered from 
What has been already ſaid on planting fruzt trees and 
ſprubs ; and though plantations of foreft trees need not 
be ſo micely attended to as fruit trees, yet the better the 
work is performed, the fairer is the proſpect in grow- 
ing good timber : a check by an error at firſt planting is 
a loſs of time, and a damage done to trees which is], 
ſometimes never recovered. To give an inſtance :— 
the mould is often thrown on the roots of a foreſt tree Nui 
in lumps, when if a little /ifted earth were uſed, fo a 
Juſt to cover them with fine mould, the trouble would Hor 
be amply repaid by the quick ftriking, and future fee 
| ſtrength of the tree. abe 
Ground deſigned for planting ſhould be 40 er 
long as it can beforehand, by the uſe of the plough 0 
ſpade ; and if ſome ſort of previous cultivation, either 
in carn or vegetables, were adopted, the foil would be 
better fitted to receive the trees. At any rate, the 
places where the trees are to be ſet, ſhould be pre- 
viouſly dug ſome what deep, and cleared of rubbiſh, 
perennial weeds, twitch, &c. If wet, let it be properly Ita 
drained, for none but aguetics can do well in a cold and Moy 
very moiſt foil, 8 al 
: | In e 
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In open planting for timber, to make only the holes 
bod where the trees are ſet, is ſufficient, if the ſoil is 
vt ſtrong, (which generally ſpeaking however it 
ould be,) and in fuch plantations the plough being 


dee for corn, or ſome fort of crop to be carried oft, 
mie whole ſoil will be prepared for the trees” roots to 
an read. A plantation of this fort may be conſtantly 


nder the plough, till the trees ſhade too much, and 
en it may be ſown down for graſs, which layin 
arm, and coming early, would be found uſeful. The 
pportunity given to improve a foil by this cultivation, 
yould inſure very fine timber. : 
© WW But a plantation of trees being made (as ſuppoſe of 
"ui Wt) at due diſtances, and the ground ploughed for two 
r three years, while they got a little a-head, then it 
ight be ſown profitably, with nuts, keys and feeds for 
wrde r:wood, obſerving to thin the plants the ſecond year, 
nd again the third, till two or three feet aſunder in 
oor ground, and io three or four feet diſtance if rich. 
n fourteen or fifteen years, (ar much ſooner for ſome 
purpoſes), the afb poles, &c. will be fine, and meet with 
ready fale as uſeful ſtuff: Afterwards the underwood 
vill be fit to cut, in a ſtrong ſtate, every eleven or 
welve years. In the management of underwood,' 
ome have thinned the plants while young, to three 
eet aſunder, and cut them down at three years, to 
about ſix inches, in order to form ſlools, which in about 
en years are cut, having produced ſeveral ſtems from 
ach. Some perſons have cut ſeedling trees down at 
nis age to three inches for timber, leaving only one 
ſtrong ſhoot to grow from each ſtool ; and thus finer 
rees are frequently (or rather certainly) produced, 
han from ſeedlings not cut down. 


5 The difances of the timber plants, may be from 
/ Wtwenty-five to thirty-five feet, according to the ſoil, or 


opinion of the planter. If no view to underwwood, the 
above open planting may be made cloſe, by ſetting firſt 
the principals (which thould be tine plants) _ then 

ling 
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filling up with others that are worſe, to within aboy 
eight or nine feet of one another. They will at thi 
diſtance . come to fair timber, or may be thinned a 
pleaſure; and even among theſe, a ſmall crop of un. 
derwooed.might be had, which would ſhelter the timber 
plants, and help to draw them up ſtrait, - 

As to little plantations, of thickets, coppices, clumpy, 
and rotos of trees, they are to be ſet cloſe according u 
their nature, and the particular view the planter has," * 
who will take care to conſider the uſual ſize they at- 
tain, and their mode of growth. An advantage a-*" 
home tor ſhade or ſhelter, and a more diſtant obj 
of ſight, will make a difference, For ſome immediate 
advantage, - very cloſe planting may. take place, but 
good trees cannot be thus expected; yet if thinned 1 
time, a {trait tall ſtem is thus procured, which after. 
wards 1s of great advantage. 2 | 

For little clumps, or groupes of foreſt trees, (as elms) 
there may be planted three or four in a ſpot, within 
fve or E of one another, and thus be eafily 
tenced ; having the air freely all round, and a good 
ſoil, ſuch clumps produce fine timber. 

Single trees of every ſort, grow off apace, and ate 
more beautiful than when in the neighbourhood of 
others, and particularly firs, pines, larches, lime, 
walnuts, and-cheſnuts : the edible fruited cheſnut 1s only 
good for timber ; but the horſe is very ornamental, 
flouriſhing however only on high dry ground. As to 
rows of tices, whether ſingle or double, when planted 
for a ſcreen, they may be ſet about ſeven or eight feet 
aſunder, upon an average, according to their 'nature, 
taking care to prune them occaſionally, from too galling 
an interference. f 
. Avenues are now ſeldom planted, but when they ate, 
two good rows of elms, limes, cheſnuts, &c. ſhould be 
ſet at the width of the houſe, at full thirty feet diſtance 
in the rows; to thicken which, intermediate plants 
may be ſet; and alſo an inner row, to be gets 

Wil! 
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hen the principal trees are full grown. Avennes to 
roſpects, ſhould be fifty or ſixty feet wide. 
4 1e beſt ſeaſon for planting the deerduous kinds of 
reit trees, is the latter end of O#ober,: and evergreen 
rts, the latter end of March; though the ſoil, whe- 
ier light and dry, or heavy and wet, ſhould ſome- 
hat direct; evergreen trees being to be planted gene- 
ally with ſafety, early in autumn, if the foil is warm; 
ut in all caſes trees thould be planted in dry weather, 
at the mould may be looſe to drop in, and lie cloſe 
tween the roots, which is a material thing: Trees 
je lanted in rain or miſts, are injured by moulding the 
ots. | ; 
du £2re/f trees for planting are generally preferred ra- 
er large, and being fo, thould not be taken up zd!y, 
ut with as much of an uninjured ſpread of roots as 
fible: yet, free growing plants of about three or 
ur feet high, promiſe in the end to make finer trees 
hin Pian thoſe that are planted larger. Some ſay they are 
Gly eſt at this ſize from the ſeed bed; and others, to have 
00 een once planted out, having had their tap roots then 
ut, and generally ſpeaking, this is the cafe, as they 
ate Dave a more buſhy and horwontal root. | 
In the ad of planting, let every thing be done as di- 
vs, ted for fruit trees; i. e. the hole dug wide and deep, 
he ground well broken, or rather ftfted, to lay imme- 
al, W'at<ly about the roots, &c. Let the trees be made faſt 
y ſtakes, and litter laid about their roots to keep out 
olt and drought. It is of much conſequence to take 
are- that the roots (eſpecially of evergreen trees) do not 
et withered before planted. Evergreens do beſt in a 
ry, but deciduous foreſt trees (generally) in a moiſt 
il, if it is not wet. Oaks in particular, though at 
re, Irſt they may appear to do poorly, grow well in ſtrong 
be Woilt «Sans and make the beſt timber, Y 
ace Fencing is the laſt thing to be conſidered. If trees 
nts W's planted where cattle go, their ſtems muſt be pro- 
ved Neeted from barking and rubbing. The common ay 
ien 5 0 


| ſtrength, keep the tree from mounting, and draw 


occaſion knots, and ſometimes a decay at the part. 


denly to be expoſed, (after having been brought 
* crooked, ſtunted, and buſhy, inſtead of having the 
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of ſmall poſts and little rails is well known ; bu 
large cattle are not fed where the trees are, g 
' thorns ſtuck round them, and tied to them, is « 
cient, and indeed this might do in almoſt all cak 
There are various ways, ordinarily known, but wh 
ever mode is uſed, let it be at fit. well executed, x 
afterwards repaired in time, as often as there is ne 
Something concerning the 7a:/ing of foreſt trees will 
/found at page 78. | 
W hoever plants fore/? trees, ſhould take care to d 
them by proper pruning, and ſuffering no ſuckers ton 
main about their roots. Their eps ſhould be ks 
equal, and not permitted to ſpread too much in hea 
branches, but trained in a light and ſpiral way; alwi 
preſerving the leading ſhoot, to encourage mountin 
which is the perfection of a foreſt tree. The /tems 
all trees deſigned for timber, ſhould be conſtantly, a 
timely attended to, as it is neceſſary to rub off buds, 
to cut off the ſide ſhoots, except here and there a ſ 
one, which may ſerve to detain the ſap to the ſwelli 
of the trunk; but branches being left on of a 


crooked, and ſuch branches, if cut off when larg 


Plantations, growing thick, ſhould be thinned | 
time; but not too much at once, eſpecially. in hil 
ſituations ; for as thoſe: trees which remain, come ſ 


under the ſhelter of others,) ſuffer much; getti 


deſirable erect form, without which they are 1 
adapted for ſuperior uſes, or agreeable to the eye. 
| nal trees, as the crab, black cherry, mounta 
aſh, &c. may prove profitable, as well as agreeabk 
here and there one amongſt foreſt trees, and ſho 


therefore not be omitted: The wood is good, ng; 


— 
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SECTION XI. 


OF RURAL AND EXTENSIVE GARDENING. 


DURAL and extenſive gardening is naturally con- 
nected with a taſte for planting foreft trees; and 
idea of the prifturg/qre ſliould ever accompany the 

ork of planting. Merely for the fake of objedts to 
ratify the eye, planting is very often purſued, and 
herever trees can be introduced to improve a view 
om the houſe, or accuſtomed walks, there a man, 
aving it in his power, as proprietor of the land, ought 
ertainly to plant. 

If to planting in clumps, coppices, groves, avenues, 
d woods, be added levelling of ground, improving of 
ater courſes, and paſtures, making lawns, &c. the 
xpence incurred would be honourable, and anſwered 
y pleaſures of the ſincereſt kind! There are ways of 
ending money, that could be named, which are found 
iſchievous in the extreme, and are therefore de- 
rvedly branded with diſgrace; but he who diſtributes 
ealth into the hands of induſtry, working to uſeful 
urpoſes, and that delectable end of making the country 
bout him a garden, does it in wiſdom, 

Yet here {ome- caution may be neceſſary. Do no- 
hing too much,” is a wiſe maxim. Building, plant- 
ng, and gardening, upon a large ſcale, have been 
metimes attended with ſerious conſequences, as when 


man's Fortune has net- been equal to the 1 
| t 
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It were deſirable to be able to perſuade to great thin 
in this way; but prudence muſt guide. 

Thoſe who would do- much in rural and exten 
gardening, ſhould not be forward to truit their oy 
| taſte altogether, though they may be ingenious. 
this buſineſs there is no making experiments, but: 
ſhould be executed, as much as poſſible, upon c 
| . 0 There are prateſſianal men in this way, whd 

peculiar practice, and appropriate talents, will ena) 
them to conceive improvements, and the beſt maune 
of executing them, which would ſcarcely be project 
by any private perſon. There is a variety of won 
and decorations in extenſive gardening which injud 
ciouſly introduced, might create a waſteful expcne 
This is an error that ought to be avoided, and ma 
probably would be, by thoſe who have been in th 

habit of ſtudying nature, and the powers of art, a 
her ſubmiſſive handmaid. | LY | 

4 decorations are at this time much leſs mat 
uſe of than formerly, and the grandeur of paſt time 
in the way of gardening would ww be thought trifliu 
and mean, Witneſs ſheard trees, ſtatues, vaſes, walt 
works, figured parterres, &c. in that ſtyle of garde 
ing, imitated from the-Dutch, which has been lony 
_ deemed a mere burleſque upon Nature, the grand c 
racteriſtics of which are eaſe and /amplicity. 

The pleaſure we feek in laying out gardens, is no 
juſtly founded upon the principles of concealed 4. 
which appears like Nature; but ſtill, whether inge 
nious contrivances and decorations, (altogether arti 
cial,) ſhould be ſo entirely laid aſide as they are, ma 
deſerve to be. conſidered, Gardens were former 
loaded with /tatues, and great improprieties were co 
mitted in placing them, as Neptune, in a grove, all 
Vulcan at a fountain, large figures in ſmall gardens 
and ſmall in large, &c. but, perhaps, works of tis 
ſtatuary might ſtill be introduced, and the meeting 
with Flora, Ceres, or . Pamona, &c. well exe ute 


and 
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din proper places, could hardly give offener. A 
Trace as a boundary, is now ſeldom formed, but in 
me ſituations, ſuch an eminence however taight in 
eral reſpects be agreeable, 

It would certainly be too much to attempt here par- 
cular direCtions for extenſive gardening. The pecu- 
ar capabilities of any place muſt ſuggeſt what may 
e done, and. much judgment is neceilary to plan 
right. It is preſumed only to give a few hints to 
boſe private perſons who would do ſomething in this 
ay, which they may conſider as they pleate. 

— are planted injudiciouſly, the error is a trifle; 
ut if cut down fo, the conſequence is ferious, and has 
fen been ſorely lamented ; extirpation ſhould there- 
re be zwell thought of before it is executed; eſpeci- 
ly trees about houſes; for many dwellings have been 
s too haſtily expoſed, and deprived of a comfortable 
nelter and ſhade, And why ſhould a taſte have pre- 
ailed for ſo ſudden a tranfition, as no ſooner out of the 
ouſe than to arrive in the open country, or why 
ould an extenſive garden be thrown as much as pol- 
ble into a ſrgle view, when meeting with new ob- 
its in our walks is {o agreeable ? 

Hilly ſpats that are in view of the houſe ſhould be 
anted with firs, as pleaſant noble looking trees, and 
ery hardy. Beech does well on high ground, eſpe- 
ally, if chalky. In low ground, not to mention alders 
1d that tribe, the b:rch, and even the cal, thould not 
forgot, where the wet does not long ſtand. 

About the houte ſome ſhady walks ought always to 
provided, by thick planting, if not of trees, yet of 
owering ſhrubs, and evergreens, of which the /auredl 
i be . — the moſt uſeful. Here ſhould be alſo a 
bod portion of graſs plat, or lawn, which fo delights 
e eye when neatly kept, alſo borders of ſhewy flowers, 
ich if backed by any kind of fence, it ſhould 
e hid with evergreens, or at leaft with deciduous 
rubs, that the foene may be as much as poſſible vi- 

G vaclous. 
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vacious. If there is good room, /ingle trees of the fp 
kind, at due diſtances, are admirable ornaments abou 
a houſe, and clumps of ſhrubs all of the ſame kind 
have a good effect. | x 
Thhoſe who have much ſpace of ground to decorats 
do well to plant trees and ſhrubs of every kind, as 
larging the ſources of amuſement, and affording op 
portunities for obſervation z but if the allotment 
ground for this purpoſe is contracted, then, of court 
thoſe only ſnould be planted, which by their neat {| 
lunge natural ſymmetry, and gay flowers, may be 
truly eſteemed ornamental. They ſhould be ſuch a 
ſtrike the eye of perſons in general, though they hay 
nothing of ſingularity to engage the attention of th 
curious in plants. It too often happens, that good d 
ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, are excluded | 
new ones, but if the latter are not more elegant, au 
generally pleaſing, the practice is ſurely not a wit 
one: in ornamental gardening, on a mall ſcale, gte 
care ſhould be taken, in the choice of what is real! 
pretty, that nothing dull or rambling be introduced. 
In, the moſt ſbeltered place, near the houſe, they... 
ſhould be an zncloſure of a compact nature, as ſif 
pole of yew, dwarf elm, or hornbeam (rather tix 
former) open only to the South, as a neceflary apan 
ment to place things in, from the greenhouſe, or oc 
ſionally the hothouſe, tender annuals, or any hard) 
curious potted plants, for a ſummer reſidence. Spru 
firs anſwer very well, being kept clipt a little atte 
Midſummer, F. or this purpoſe, or for hedges to ep 
rate, or divide, any ſpot of ground, the hop hornbe 
is better than the common ſort, which holds its de: 
leaves on all the winter, and makes a litter at Hi 


t1S 
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'T his buſineſs may alſo be eafily effected by plantin ta 
elder cuttings at a foot aſunder, which will grow ine 


quickly, being kept moilt. | 
The walks ſhould always be wide, ſome (in gel 
ral) ſerpentine, and contrived as much as poflible up 
: be ED a lei 
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x level, as walking up and down hills can hardly 
de called pleaſure. That they may be extenſive, they 
hould ſkirt the grounds, and ſeldom go acroſs them. 
n ſmall pleaſure grounds the edges of the walks ſhould 
be regularly planted with flowers, and long ones ecca- 
tonally ſo, or with the moſt dwarf ſhrubs; and neat 
heltered compartments of fAawers, (every. now and 
hen to be met with) have a pretty effect. If the 
alks are extended to diſtant plantations. of fore/t trees, 
very opportunity ſhould be taken, to introduce ſome- 
hing of the herbaceous flowery kind, which will prove 
he more pleaſing, as found in unexpected ſituations : 

he outer walk of pleaſure grounds and plantations, 


Whould every now and then break into open views of 


e country, and to parts of the internal ſpace, made 
pleaſing, if not ſtriking, by ſome work of art, or 
lecoration of nature. e 

Water ſhould only be introduced where it will run 
tlelf clear, or may be eaſily kept ſo, ought to be kept 
n full fight, and ſome fall of it ſhould be contrived, 
if poſſible,) for the ſake of giving it motion and found, 
ecauſe a lively ſcene of this element is always much 
nore pleaſant than a dead one. Every ſpring of water 
hould be made the moſt of, and though fountains, &c. 
e out of faſhion, ſomething of this kind is agreeable 
enough. Near ſome piece of water, as a cool retreat, 
t is deſirable that there ſhould be ſomething of the 
umme r-Hhorſe kind, and why not the ſimple ruſtic 
rb:ur, embowered with the wo2dbrne, the /weetbriar, 
de jaſmine, and the roſe. Pole arbours are tied well 
vgether with bark or ozier twigs. 

Before the delign'of a rural and extenſive garden 
de put in execution, it ought to be confilered, or an- 
cipated, what it will be in twenty or thirty years 
ime ; for it often happens, that a delign which looks 
andfome-when it is firſt planted, and in good propor- 
lon, becomes fo ſmall and ridiculous in proceſs of 
me, that there is a neceſſity either to alter it, or 
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deſtroy it entirely, and ſo plant it anew.” This ob. 
| ſervation of Mr. Miller's, juſtihes the advice given of 
employing the moſt /zi/ful in planning and directing 
Weaſure grounds. Lo proportion the breadth of walks, 
the ſize of carpets, caſting and levelling of grounds, 
parterres, &, The diſpoſal of fountains, ſtatues, 
vaſes, dials, and other decorations of magnificence ty C 
moſt advantage, requires a particular addreſs, ſays Mr, 
Evelyn, or to ſpeak more emphatically, a prophetic eye; 
and though the taſte is not now what it was in M. 
Evelyn's time, yet, perhaps, the only difference is that 
more {kill is requiſite, | n 
What has been ſaid of the difficulty of rural and ex. 
tenſive gardening, is meant only as advice to proceed 
with cautious ſteps. The work is truly of the mo! 
worthy nature, and a taſte for it deſerves to be che. 
riſhed. Mr. Shenftone, in an ode on rural elegance, 
defends his favourite employment thus : 


'1 


a a 


And oh! the tranſport, moſt ally'd to ſong, 
In ſome fair villa's peaceful bound, 

To catch ſoft hints from Nature's tongue, | 
And bid Arcadia bloom around: ( 
Whether we fringe the ſloping hill, 
Or ſmoothe below the verdant mead ; 
Whether we break the falling rill, 

Or through meandering mazes lead : \ 

Or in the horrid bramble's room, 

Bid careleſs groupes of roſes bloom: 

Or let ſome ſhelter'd lake ſerene 
Reflect flow'rs, woods, and ſpiers, and brighten all te ehe 
the ſcene ; 
O ſweet diſpoſal of the rural hour! 
O beauties never known to cloy! 
While worth and genius haunt the favour'd bow'r f þ 

And every gentle breaſt partakes the joy! 
While Charity at eve ſurveys the ſwain, 

Enabled by theſe toils to cheer 

A train of helpleſs iufants dear, 


2 
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ob- Speed whiſtling home acroſs the plain: 


LE Sees vagrant Luxury, her hand · maid grown, 

ing For half her graceleſs deeds atone, | 00 
ks, And hails the bounteous work, and ranks it with her 
ds, OWN. | | 


Why brand theſe pleaſures with the name 


Wor foft, unſocial toils, of indolence and ſhame ? 
} Search but the garden, or the wood, 
. 
= Let yon admir'd carnation own, 
A a Not all was meant for raiment, or for food, 
. Not all for needful uſe alone; 


hat There while the ſeeds of future bloſſoms dwell, 
'Tis colour'd for the fight, perfum'd to pleMe the ſmell. 


= Why knows the nightingale to ſing ? 
Why flows the pine's nectarious juice? 
Why ſhines with paint the linnet's wing ? 
be. For ſuſtenance alone? for uſe ? 
ct, For preſervation? Every ſphere 
Shall bid fair Pleaſure s rightful claim appear, 
And ſure there ſeem of human kind, 
Some born to ſhun the ſolemn ſtrife; 
Some for amuſive taſks deſign d, 
Luo ſoothe the certain ills of liſe; | 
Grace its lone vales with many a budding roſe 
New founts of bliſs diſcloſe, ö 
forth refreſhing ſhades, and decorate repoſe. 


Mr. Shenſtone ſucceeded admirably in laying cut his 
rounds, and producing a delightful ſcene about the 
eaſowes. Several gentlemen have done great things 
n pictureſque gardening, without the affiftance of pro- 

te eſhonal artifts ; but they have had a peculiar talent 
his way, improved by ſtudy and obſervation. Thus 
lr. Walpole makes an eaſy affair of it, and ſays, 
the poſſeſſor, if he has any taſte, is the beſt deſigner 
his own grounds.” And indeed, as they have 
ome fo frequently under his own eye and contempla- 
lon, he muſt, in a great meaſure, be competent to 
he work; and at leaſt, ought not to give up his 

peelgment too implicitly to general undertakers of rural 
adening. , 


G 3 Ornamental 
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Ornamental gardening depends much on the form d 
the ground, and therefore to ſhape that is the fir 
object. Some ſituations may not need it, and, perhays, 
a little alteration may produce a happy effect in others; 
therefore great alterations ſhould not be attempt 
without manifeſt advantages, as either levelling, a 
raiſing ground, is a heavier buſineſs than is commenlj 
ſuppoſed, both as to time and expence. 

Too much plane is to be guarded againſt, and whe 
it abounds, the eye ſhould be relieved, by clumps, ot 
ſome other agreeable object. Flollotos are not eaſily 
filled, and inences, moſtly are advantageous, in 
the formation of pictureſque ſcenes, in which the gene. 
ral principle of ornamental gardening conſiſts. Thi 
idea has been preſled fo far, that it is contended, a 
(rs ſhould be a ſtudier of landſcape painting 
But without an immediate. view to pictures, no doubt, 
grounds may be laid out in a way ſufficiently pictureſque. 
hat view may be very agreeable in Nature, which 
would not be ſo in a picture, and vice verſa. 

Piftureſque gardening is effected by a number d 
means, which a true rural genius, and the ſtudy d 
examples only can produce. Thefe examples maj 


be pictures, but the better inſtructions will be ſcenes i] e 
Nature; and the proper grouping of trees, according . 
to their mode of growth, thades of green, and appear m 
ance in autumn will effect a great deal. 12 
Io plant pidtureſquely a knowledge of the char adi ,, 
Mic differences ot trees and ſhrubs, is evidently in 
principal qualification. Some trees ſpread their branche an 
wide, others grow ſpiral, and ſome conical; ſom .. 
have a cloſe foliage, others an open one, and ſong i; 
form regular, others irregular heads, the branches ay in 


leaves of which may grow erect, level, or pendent. 

The mode of growth in trees, as quick or flow, tit 
time of leafting, and ſhedding leaf, with the colour ol v 
the bark, are all circumſtances of conſideration in ore th. 
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to produce ſtriking contraſts, and happy aſſemblages, in 
the way of ornamental gardening. 

« To range the ſhrubs and ſmall trees, fo that they 
mutually ſet off the beauties, and conceal the blemiſhes, 
of each other; to aim at no effects which depend on a. 
nicety for their ſucceſs, and which the foil, the expo- 
ſure, or the ſeaſon of the day, may deſtroy ; to attend 
more to the groupes than to the individuals; and to 
contider the whole as a plantation, not as a collection of 
plants; are the beſt general rules which can be given 
concerning them. | 

« In conſidering the ſubjects of gardening, ground 
and wood firſt preſent themſelves; water 18*%he next; 
which, though not abſolutely neceſſary to a beautiful 
compoſition, yet occurs fo often, and is fo capital 2 
ſcature, that it is always regretted when wanting; and 
no large place can be ſuppoted, a little ſpot can hardly 
be imagined, in which it may not be agreeable, It 
accommodates itſelf to every ſituation, is the. moſh in- 
tereſting object in a landſcape, and the happieſt cir-- 
cumſtance in a retired receſs ; captivates the: eye at. a 
diſtance, invites approach, and is delightful when near: 
it refreſhes an open expoſure; it animates a ſhade, 
cheers the drearineſs of a waſte, and enriches the moſt 
crowded view. In form, in ſtyle, and in extent, it 
may be made equal to the greateſt compoſitions, or 
adapted to the leaſt: it may ſpread in a calm expanſe 
to ſoothe the tranquillity of a ſpaceful ſcene ; or hurry- 
ing along a devious courſe, add ſplendour to a gay, 
and extravagance to a romantic ſituation. So various 
are the characters which water can aſſume, that there 
is ſcarcely an idea in which it may not concur, or an 
impreſſion which it cannot enforce,” | 

On the works of art in gardening, the following 
paſſage is pertinent: “ Art was carried to excels, 
when ground, wood, and water, were reduced to ma- 
thematical figure, and ſimilarity and order were pre- 
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| ferred to freedom and variety. Theſe miſchiefs, hoy. 
ever, were occaſioned, not by the uſe, but the per. 
verſion of art; it excluded, inſtead of improving up 
nature, and thereby deſtroyed the very end it was 
called in to promote. Architecture requires ſymmetry, 
the objects: of nature freedom; and the propertics « 
the one cannot, with juſtice, be transferred to the 
other, But if, by the term art, no more is mean 
than merely deſign, the diſpute is at an end; choice, 
arrangement, compoſition, improvement, and preler. 
vation, are ſo many ſymptoms of art, which may oc. 
caſionally appear in ſeveral paris of a garden, but 
ought to be diſplayed without reſerve near the ho: : 
nothing there ſhould feem neglected: it is a ſcene c 
the moſt cultivated nature: it ought to be enriched, it 
ought to be adorned ; and deſign may be avowed in the 
plan, and expence in the execution, Ever regularity 
is not excluded: a capital ſtructure may extend its 
influence beyond its walls; but this power ſhould be 
exerciſed ohly over its immediate appendages. Work 
of ſculpture are not, like buildings, objects familiar in 
ſcenes of, cultivated nature; but vates, ſtatues, and 
termini, ate ulual appendages to a conſiderable edifice : 
as ſuch, they may attend the manſion, and treſpaſs a 
little upon the garden, provided they are not carried 
ſo far into it as to loſe their connection with the 
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be able to get an operator to attend them; let him re-: 
ſolve to learn the art himſelf, and the ability will be 
very gratifying to him. - t 

| | 
Proud of his well-ſpread walls, he views his trees t 


That meet (no barren interval between,) 

With pleaſure more than ev'n their fruits afford, 

Which, ſave himſelf who trains them, none can feel, 
| | N CowPER, 


ing, for the ſake of a little order, and the appearing 
leſs tedious, the buſineſs of managing wall-trees may 
be thus divided :>1. Concerning the FoRM. 2. The 
HEALTH. 3. The FRUITFULNESsS of them. A tree 
may be kept in good form, but, be neither healthy nor 0 
fruitful, and may be both in good form and health, yet 
not fruitful; but if it is fruitful, it muſt poſſeſs both the 
former qualifications. 5 


1. As to the FORM, or general appearances of the il * 
wall trees. If a tree is newly planted, the firſt thing 
is to head it down, by cutting off (if it is a nefarine, 
peach, or apricot] all the ſhoots, and the ſtem itſelf, 
down to a f-w eyes, that the lower part of the wall 
may be furniſhed with new and ſtrong wood. Make 
the cut ſloping, and behind the tree, taking care (by 
placing the foot on the root, and the left hand on the 
ſtem) not to diſturb the tree by the pull of the knife. 
"0 er the part with a bit of cow-dung, clay, or ftif 
earth.. . 1 | | 

The heading down is to be made fo as to leave two 
or three eyes, or four, if a high wall, on each /ide of the 
ſtem, from which ſhoots will come properly placed for 
raining, The number of eyes may be alſo according 

to the ſtrength of the tree, and its roots. If there are 
not two well placed eyes on each fide of the ſtem, two 
ſheets, thus ſituated, may be left, cutting them ſhort to 
3 *,* 37 "BWW 
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As many words muſt be uſed on this article of prun- 
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two or three eyes each. Eyes, or ſhoots behind, or be- 

fore, as being of no uſe, muſt be early diſplaced by rub- 
This work is to be performed in 
putting forth ſhoots ; i. e. about 


bing, .or cutting. 
ſpring, when the tree is 
the beginning of April. 

If towards. the end of 
ſhoots on either ſide the tree, having, perhaps, on 


May, there ſhould be 


put forth where two were expected, that one ſhoot 
ſhould be cut, or pinched down, to two or three eyes;. 
and before ſummer is over there will be found good 
ſhoots from them, and thus a proper head be obtained. 
This work: of. ſhortening ſhoots of the year may be 
done any time before. Midſummer ; but in this caſe, all 
ill. placed, or ſuperfluous growths, muſt be rubbed off 
as ſoon as ſeen, that thoſe to be reſerved may be the 


As the lateral ſhoots grow, let them be timely nailed  * 
to the wall, cloſe, ſtrait, and equi-diſtant; but uſe no- 
are quite well 
placed, they will need no bending; but ſometimes ſhoots 
Lay in as 
many good moderate ſized ſhoots as may be throughout 
the ſummer, for choice at winter pruning, yet do not 
As the ſhoots proceed in length, nail 
gling of them be 


force while they are tender. If they 
muſt be laid in which are not perfectly ſo. 
crotud the tree. 


them to the wall, that no material dan 
ſeen; but avoid uſing too many ſhreds. 


h ſide as nearly 
as can be gu in wood, and the thoots inclining down- - 
wards, which is a mode of training neceſſary to fill the 
lower part of the wall, (none of which ſhould be loſt) 
and to check the aa free motion of the ſap, which wall - 
trees are liable to from their warm ſituation, and con- 
tinual cutting. All the branches fhould have an Heri- 
zontal tendency, though the upper cannot have it ſo 
much as the lower ones. Thoſe that are perpendicular, 
or nearly. ſo, mount the wall too faſt, and run away with  : 
the food that ſhould paſs to the horizontals, which being: 
orous middle branches, gradually 

3 6 become. 


In the formation of a tree, keep eae 


impoveriſhed by the vig 


' rude 
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become too weak to extend themielves, and nourith the 
fruit. "Phe pruner, therefore, muſt be coment to have 
fone of the wall, over the middle of the tree, unoccu. 
pied; ar, at leaſt, fuffer none but weak, or very mode- 
rate ſhoots, to find a.place there. . 

The idem of a well-formed tree is foinewhat repre- 
ſented by the ribs of a ſpread fan, or the fingers of the 
hand extended. Regularity is allowed to be fo necel- 
fary to the beanty of a wall tree, that ſome have even 

drawn lines for a guide to train by; but Nature, (ever 
_ free and eaſy) will not fubait to ſo much formality, 
and ſuch a perfect diſpoſition of the branches are not 
necaſſary. A tree may be regular, without being linear, 
and the proper uſeful ſhoots are not to be ſacrificed to a 
fanciful preciſion. Though ecroffing of branches is 
againſt rule, yet caſes may happen (as in want of wood 
or fruit) where even this aukwardneſs may be per- 
mitted. "The object is frei, and to obtain this end, 
form muſt ſometimes give place. © Barrenneſs being 
the greateſt defedt; eroſſing muſt not be fcrupled, when 
darrenneſs cannot” otherwiſe be avoided.” A tree may 
be in fair ſymmetry, and yet badly pruned ; and thus 
ſome ignorantly, and others cunningly, put trees in 
_ * order without a proper ſelecton of branches, ſo that the 
- -beſt ſhall be cut out, and the worſt left, merely becauſe 
. the latter ſuits the form better, and gives a favourable 
appearance to the work as regular. | 
All fere-right and back ſhoots, and other uſeleſs 
wood, ſhould be diſplaced in time, for they exhauſt 
the ſtrength of the tree to no purpoſe, and occaſion a 
de appearance. Tt is a very expeditious method to 
_ tiſplace ſuperfluous young ſhoots, by puſhing, or brea#- 


ing them off; but when they get wwoady, it is apt to tear 


- the bark, and, in th caſe, the knife muſt be uſed: the 
better way is to d ,p y rubbing ; yet a young dun- 
- rant tree ſhould be ſuffered to grow a little wild to 


'- ſpend the fap. - There is one evil, however, attending 


| vn diſ budding, and rubbing off young fore td 
ome 
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ſome fruit fpurs are thus loſt ; for apricets are apt to 
bear = +, nya are from half an inch to an 
inch, (or more) and there are peaches which do the 
ame ; fo that it is a rule with ſome pruners to wait to 
diſtinguiſh ſpurs from fbeots, and then to uſe the knits ; 
but the leis the kmtc is uſed in ſummer the better. 

—_— 2 tree, at time, begin as the bot- 

. amide, —— the way orderly upward 
— — Never ſborten in , (whuch would 
produce freth ſhoots} except 2 forward ſhoot where 
wood may be wanting; but where the tree is really 
too thick, cut claan out what may be ſpared. None 
of the ſhoots produced after Midſummer fhould be nailed 
in, except where woad is. wanting to fill a naked place : 
They never bear fruit. 

T uſe of rails and foreds is ta the 
beauty of the tree, as well as a regular dilpotition of the 
branches; and in this bufineſs ingenuity will evidence 
itlelf in neatned. . 

Nails that are weak and ſmall can be uſed, 
for they muſt be of ſufficient. ſtrength to ho ; bur 
large nails do not Jook well, and hurt the wall more 
than ſmaller. There is, however, 2 fort made on pur- 
poſe for this work, with flat heads, and robuſt ſhanks, 
called garden ail, and theſe are generally to be uſed; 
there is yet a ſmaller fort, with flat heaas, that, in many 
cates, might do, and they have ſomewhat the advantage 
in neatnefs. In default of theſe there are /ath nails, of 
two or three 1izes, that may be brought into uſe. It is 
proper to have two ſines, the larger for ſtrong, and the 
lnaller for weak ſhoots : mers trained to uad can 
hardly have nails too ſmall. 

Shreds fhould be adapted to the firenged of the 
branches, and the .diftance of the buds from each 
other; ſo that with ſtrong ſhoots, having their buds 
wide, duch broad ſhreds may be uſed, that would make 
weak ſhoots unſightly, and {ſpoil chem by covering the 
duds ; many a well cut tree has been made diſguiting, 

merely 
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merely by irregular and dangling” ſhreds. An un; 
formity of colour can hardly be accompliſhed, but: 
regularity of ſize may; ſcarlet, if all alike, look 
beſt; and white the worſt. The general width at 
ſhreds. ſhould be from half an inch to three quarter, Hr 
and the length two inches to three, having ſome wider, ut 
longer, and ſtronger, for large branches. In the jj. 
ſition. of ſhreds, ſome muſt have their ends turned down 
wards, and ſome upwards, as beſt. ſuits, for bringing {Wai 
the ſhoots to their proper place, and ſtrait direction. 
Though ſome pruners obſerve a ſort of alternate order, 
et the ends hanging —_ down, (if it may be) wil 
found. to look bell Uſe no more ſhreds and nail; 
than neceſſary to make good work, as the effect is both 
rude and injurious. | 
The hammer uſed in nailing branches ſhould be next 
and light, with a perfectly ſmooth and level face, about 
two thirds of an.inch diameter, having a claw for draw- 
ing nails.. As nails are apt to break out pieces of the 
wall in drawing, it is a good way to give the nail a tap 
to drive it a little, which looſening it from its rut}, 
makes it.come out eaſier, and ſo faves a wall from large Mor 
holes, which is a material thing, as they harbour inſects WL 
A . 
T relliſes have been recommended to be placed againit Nane 
walls, as a means of keeping a wall ſound, and giving 
the fruit more room to ſwell.. In the training of frut ]W? ” 
trees that do not require the greateſt degree. of ſun, Nb. 
and in ſituations where. the loſs of a little heat is not Ws 
material, this method of training trees is a good one. . 
But, perhaps, there are: not many ſituations in .Englong 
(common as it is on the continent) where this mode ot pre 
eulture can be adopted, as all the ſun we meet with here, W* 
is generally but barely ſufficient for peaches, nectarineh WM 
grapes, and figs. Apricots, however, may do, and when ket 
trained upon a frellis, in a ſouthern. aſpect, grow fhner, WM 
and are leſs mealy than directly againſt a wall. 


| Treli:jes 


ECT. XII. 
Trelliſes ſhould be made of ſeaſoned deal, and fquared 


o ſtips of three-fourths of an inch, or a trifle wider, 
nd fixed cloſe to the wall, fo as to form upright oblongs 


hreds ought to be finer, and the nails much ſmaller; 
but the branches may be tied with baſs, &c. if the trellis 
s ſet a little from the wall, as ſuppoſe an inch. | 

It may be obſerved, that tying faves the expence of 
uls ſhreds, cloſe ſet buds are never covered, and 
lamage from the hammer is avoided. * By trelliſing, a 


tree will be leſs infeſted with vermin. and inſectt, which 


reed in the holes made by nailing. In this mode of 
raining, the fruit ſwells freely, grows larger, and is of 


more equal flavour; fo that it deſerves trial where it is 


ikely to fucceed by fine-ſituations. | 8 7 
Let the young gardener. be adviſed reſolutely to ob. 
erve the pruning {aws, and keep all in perpetual order, 


for his trees wil run preſently to confuſion and ruin, if, 


attention and neglect take place. | 
2. The HEALTH of wall trees is greatly provided 


jor, by obſerving the directions already given, concern- 
ing their form; tor if obſerved, each ſhoot will have 


the proper benefit of ſun and air, to concoct its juices, 
and prepare it for fruiting. | . 

It injures a tender ſhoot when it preſſes hard againft 
à nail. If the hammer ſtrikes a ſhoot, and bruiſes the 
bark, it oſten ſpoils, if not kills it, by the part canker- 
mg. The reds: may be too tight, ſo that the ſhoot 


cannot properly ſwell; and if ſhreds are too broad, and 
too numerous, they are apt to occaſion ſickneſs, and 


prove a harbour for inſects and filth: Let the number 
be leflened at all opportunities. A flip of the 4ni? may 
wound a neighbouring branch, and make it gum, can- 
ker, or die. It will require care, and ſome. practice, to 


avoid this accident; and in order to it, keep the point 


ef the knife ſharp, and mind the poſition of it when 


cutting. 
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ff twelve inches by fix. In this way of training, the 


— —— 
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cutting. Cut cloſe and wy 9 behind the eye; neitheſW1 
ſo near as to injure. it, nar ſo wide as to leave a ſtub. I 
Digging deep with a ſpade about borders ſometing / 
injures the roots, and keeps them too low in the groundW::: 
when they ſhould be encouraged ta run higher; au 
nothing but well canſumed dung, or other manure th: 
drops freely, ſhould. be uſad about fruit trees, it is a gui 
| way to dig, ar {tir the ground. carefully with an par- rec 
gut fork, Wounds and bruiſes hurt roots, as much aff : 
branches, and thaugh cutting ſmall roots aſunder by i'r: 
ſpade, does goad rather than. harm, yet large ones an 
often much injured by this inſtrument. 
The extrenutzes of a tree will not be in vigaur witt 
8 _ ſtriẽt attention | ma — 1 ſtrong 
wood, growing erectly: this was. before directed, au 
Wy ft be obſerve When the fides of a tree. are wel 
extended, and full of healthy wand, then ſome ſhoots d 
moderato ſubitance may be trained up the: michlle. 
The bending of a branch much is a violence to 
avoided; ſo that every ſhoot ſhould be kept from the 
firft in the direction it is to groß). | 
. Euxuriant wood mit be particularly attended to, to 
get rid of it in time, before it has rabbed the weaker 
branches too much. Thar is kuxuriant wood, which, 
according to the general habit of the tree, is much larger 
than the reft; for a ſhoot that is deemed huxuriaut 
in one tree, may not be ſo in another. If ſtray 
wood, that is noc very luxuriant, happens to be af 
the bottom of the tree, ſo that it can be. trained quit 
horizontally, it may often be uted to good purpale, 2 
- this poſition checks the ſap. A luxuriant ſhoot may bt 
kept in ſummer where it is not defigned to retain it 
merely to cut it down at winter pruning totwo or three 
eyes, for getting wood: where wanted the next year 
or this ſhortening may take place in June, to have 
new thoots the preſent year. Luxuriant ſhoots maj 
de ſometunes retained for a time, merely as waſte. 115 
| 5 oi 
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lore concerning luxuriant wood will be found in what 
lows. | 
All diſeaſed, damaged, very weak, or worn out 
ranches (as they occur) thould be cut out, to make 
ay for better; but if a tree is generally diſcaſed, 
me caution muſt be uſed not to cut out too much at 
ace, if there is any hope of reſtoring it. A very old 
ee, or a young one, that does not thrive, may be cut 
great deal; but prune it ſo as to have 4 general 
brink'ing of the beſt of the branches, and keep ſhort 
noths of an eye or two, of the weaker ones; in a fort 
f alternate order. 
Hung trees are very apt to decline, and ſometimes 
ie, it fuffered to overbear themſelves the fiſt year or 
o of fruiting : The remedy is obvious, and. ſhould 
clolutely be applied. | 
WA weak tree is helped much, by training it more 
rely than uſual, as leſs check is thus given to the ſap, 
ad fo the ſhoots are more likely to [well : ſuch a tree 
ould be kept thin cf branches, and always pruned 
arly in autumn, keeping the top free from ſuch wood 
is ſtronger than that which is in general below, aud 
| ſhorter than uſual. 
Old decaying trees ſhould be leflened a little every 
ear, and conſtantly watched, to obſerve where young 
d ſtrong ſhoots are putting out below, in order to 
ut down to them ; and though the time for doing this 
commonly at autumn or winter pruning, yet it may 
te beſt done in ſummer, as the ſhoots would thrive the 
:tter, obſerving to put ſome graffing clay, or cow dung, 
d the part, to prevent gumming, which ſummer prun- 
g is apt to occaſion, A judicious pruner may bring 
he oldeſt, and moſt ill-conditioned tree, to a healthy 
nd bearing ſtate, if all is but right at the root, it having 
good ſoil about it. 
Keep all wall trees clean, and particularly weak ones, 
rom moſs, cobwebs, or other filth ; and attend to in- 
ects, ſnails, caterpillars, and ſmother flies Any _ 
; c 
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that is decayed by cracks, &c. muſt be cleared ay 
to the quick, either by rubbing, or the knife, as fit 
and infects are apt particularly to gather there: wig 
the part clean. 

Conſider the % about an unthriſty tree, and if iti 
thought bad, improve it by moving away as much d 
the old as conveniently can be done. Ihe roots my 
be laid quite bare, and examined, in order to cut off & 
cayed or cankered parts, and to apply inamediately t 
them ſome fine and good Vreſb earth, with a /;ttle the 
rough rotten dung in it, and a ſprinkling of foot, a 
wood aſhes. ED 

Flog dung, applied fieſh, is faid to have a peculia 
efficacy in recovering weak trees; and cow dung me 
reaſonably be expected to do good, if the foil is a wan 
or hungry one, and if not ſo, the hog dung 1s net“ 
proper, as it is a cold dreſſing. If the ſoil is a {tron 
one, a compoſi of fetols, or ſheep's dung, lime, with ar 
freſh light earth, one part of each of the former, an 
three of the latter, mixed with the ſoil that is taken ol, 
will be a proper manure ; to which a little ſharp lan 
may be added. An animal dreſſing, as of entrails, 
any carrion, or bullock's blood, applied to the roots, 
been frequently found effectual to make fruitful, and 
recover decaying trees, and in particular vines. 
theſe applications ſhould be made late in autumn, ( 
early in ſpring. 
The conſtitution of a tree is ſometimes naturally 64 
ren; or the foil that the roots have got into may bek 


nought and deleterious, that no pains, or perſeverance" 
will avail any thing; but growing worſe and world bee 
admoniſhes the owner to take it up, and try anoth 
plant, rectifying the foil thoroughly, if the evil | 
thought to ariſe there. The mother fly does ſometimiſ m 
repeatedly attack the ſame tree, which is a ſign of in o 
rent weakneſs, for the juices of a ſickly tree are ſweet $0 
0 


than thoſe of a ſound one, and ſo more liable to 1ud 
attacks. Sometimes a tree of this kind, when remote 


. 
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oa good ſoil, and pruned greatly down, does very well, 
(oil too rich of dung often occaſions trees to be 
lighted, and the remedy is to impoveriſh it with a ſharp 
nd. 

In order to health and ſtrength, a tree muſt not be 
pt too full during ſummer, as it prevents the proper 
pening of the wood, and makes the ſhoots long jointed, 
I: more than one ſhoot proceed from the ſame eye, re- 
zrve only the ſtrongeſt and beſt ſituated. A crouded 
ree cannot be healthy, and it becomes both lodging and 
ood for inſects. "The iim buds of a tree being 
formed the year before, will be few and weak in a 
hicket of leaves, as debarred of the neceſſary ſun and 
air: But in order to avoid an over-fulneſe, do not make 
any great amputations in ſummer, leſt the tree ſhould 

um. 
In clearing a tree of ſuperabundant wood, take care 
ot to cut off the leading ſhoot of a branch. All thoots 
after Midſummer ſhould be diſplaced as they ariſe, except 
where wanted to fill up a vacancy. In a too vigorous 
tree, the Midſummer ſhoots may be left for a while on 
thoſe branches that are to be cut out at winter pruning, 
as cutting ſuch trees in ſummer is to be avoided as much 
as poſſible; ſo that a little rudeneſs in a luxuriant tree 
may be permitted as a neceſlary evil, provided it becomes 
not too ſhady, or unſightly. Watering wall trees with 
an engine on a ſummer's evening, is conducive to their 
health, and frees them from inſects, 

The ſubject of bl/;ghts is too copious, difficult, and 
3 to be entered upon here farther than has 


3. The FRUITFULNEss of wall trees, (the ulti- 
mate object of planting and training them) comes now 
to be ſpoken of. Their proper form and health being 
good, the foundation is laid, but ſeveral things are yet 
to he done to obtain the end propoſed, and this chiefly 


regards 
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regards the principal cutting, or what is called winty 
pruning. - 

If trees have been planted far enough aſunder, it 
a happy circumſtance, as the proper horizontal forn 
and the open middle, may be preſerved. The longer the 
horizontals are, the more neceſtary it is to be careji 
to fuffer none but weak branches in the center uprighih . 
If trees are confined as to length of wall, they of courk 
take a more erect form: but ſtill itrong wood ſhould na... 
mount juſt in the middle. | | 

If the trees have been properly attended to during 
ſummer, there will be now (at their principal, or w2nter 
pruning) the leſs to do; and the leading objects are, to 
thin and to furniſh them, or, in other words, to take out 
what is to fpare, and to cut what is left, fo as to fill the 
tree properly again by ſucceeding ſhoots. | 
A tree is to be thinned. of damaged, unpromiſing, 
and ill- placed ſhoots, and of woody branches that ar: 
decaying, or reach far without fruitful ſhoots on them, 
and always forme of the old wood ſhould be cut out, 
where there is young to follow, or ſupply its place, 
Of the fair and well placed ſhoots alſo, the: fuperabund- 
ance is to be taken away, ſo as generally to leave the 
good ones at four, frye, or ſix inches afunider, according 
to the ſize of the wood and fruit. 

Luxuriant wood, i. e. thoſe ſhoots that are gigantic 
muſt be taken ont from the reft, as they would impove- 
riſh the good, and deftroy the weak: branches, and are 
never fruitful ; but if a tree is generally luxuriant, i 
muſt be borne with, and the lefs it is cut, compar 
tively ſpeaking, the better. Such a tree, after a fen 
years, may come to bear well ; and when it begins to 
ſhoot erately, ſome of the biggeſt wood may be 
taken out each year, or ſhortened down to two or three 
eyes, and fo brought into order. The more hortzon- 
tally free ſhooting trees are trained the better, as the 


bending of the ſhoots checks the fap. A ſtrong ſhoot of 
2 two, 
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o of a very luxuriant tree, may be trained perpen- 
ular for a time, to keep the horizontals the more 
pderate. 


it vi as the pruner is to begin below, and towards the 
"Wn, ſo the object in thinning muſt be, to prefer and to 
* we thoſe ſhoots that are placed lorueſt on the branches, 
e 


at fo the tree may be furniſhed towards the center. 
Ve that thoſe left are ſound, and not weak, or over 
ut Wong, for the moderate ſhoots generally bear beſt. 
na eak ſhoots are always more fruitful than ſtrong ones; 
if they are furniſhed with fair bloſſoms, ſhould be 
st where a tree is full of wood, and even preferred to 
(derate ones, on a very flouriſhing tree. 
In this thinning buſineſs, the young pruner muſt be 
ent to go on deliberately, that he may conſider well 
fore the knife is applied. Lo make a proper choice 
the great point. After heſitating, to be ſometimes at 
oſs, muſt not diſcourage a learner, for good pruners 
"Wn are, and no two adepts would chooſe juſt the 
eme ſhoots. | 2 
du The next object is to furniſh a tree. In order to 
„che thinning of old wood, young being ready (or 


4 ned; but the principal ſtep is the ſhortening of the 
in pots, which occaſions them to throw out below the 
, for future uſe. If they were not to be ſhortened, 
tree would preſently extend a great way, bearing 
efly at the extremities, and all over the middle it 
* ld be thin of fruit, and thus a great part of the wall 
which not to ſuffer, is one of the arts of a prunec 
it ſhews his ſkill. 
The made of bearing in peaches, nectarines, and apri- 
t, is on the laſt year's wood, which makes it neceſ- 
to /horten, in order to a certain ſupply of ſhoots for 
wing the next year; and thus to have ſurcefſion wood 
the ©) part of the tree. 
The rule for ſhortening is this: Conſider the ſtrength 


* the tree, and the more vigorous the ſhoots are, _ 
0 


ily to be procured) to follow, has already been men- 
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off the leſs. If a luxuriant tree were to have its ſhag 
much ſhortened, it would throw out nothing but wo 
and if a weak tree were not pretty much cut, it wc 
not have ſtrength to bear. From vigorous ſhoots og 
fourth may be cut off; from middling ones, one: thin 
and from weak ones, one-half. - 
In ſhortening, make the cut at a leading ſhoot by 
which is known by having a bloſſom bud on the fidet 
it, or, which is better, one on each ſide. Bloſſom bu 
are rounder and fuller than leaf buds, and are diſce 
ible even at the fall of the leaf, and plainly ſeen ea 
in the ſpring. It is deſirable to make the cut at tu 
bloſſoms, yet as this cannot always be done, the d 
proportion of length muſt generally determine It oft 
happens, that the bloſſom buds are chiefly, and ſom 
times all, at the end of the ſhoot; but ſtill it ſhould! 
ſhortened, if it is at all long. Never cut where the 
is only a bloſſom bud, and prefer thoſe ſhoots that a 
ſhorteſt. jointed, and have the-blofloms-moſt-in the mi 
dle. The ſhoots that lie well, and are fruitful, 
healthy, and but a few inches long, may be left u 
Always contrive to have a good leader at the end 
every principal branch. 5 1 55 
Hung trees (as of the firſt year of branching) ſh 
have the lower ſhoots left longer in proportion; andi 
upper ſhorter, in order to form the tree better to tl 
filling of the wall: the lower ſhoots may have three 
four eyes more than the upper. es 
In furniſhing a tree, conſider where it wants wod 
and cut the neareſt unbearing branch (or if neceſian 
a bearing one), down to one, two, or more eyes, acc 
ing to the number of ſhoots defired, for in ſuch ch 
ſhortening, a ſhoot will come from each eye. With 
view to wood for filling up a naked place, a {bd 
formed after Midfummer may be thus ſhortened; tho D011 
the general rule is, to diſplace all ſuch late ſhoots 
uſeleſs ; the dependence for bloſſoms being on the eu. 
formed ſhoots. DTT 919 VIE 1 


4 
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ho T he time for the principal, or winter pruning, is by 
vonne gardeners held indifferent, if the weather is mild 
the time; but a moderate winter's day is often quickly 
lowed by a ſevere froſt, which may hurt the eye 
d bloſſom next the cut. The beſt time is at the fall 
the leaf, and may take place as ſoon as the leaves 
yin to fall. November is, generally ſpeaking, a good 
me, and if this month is paſt, then February, if it is 
ild, or as ſoon after as poflible, for when the bloſſom 
ds get ſwelled, they are apt to be knocked off by a 
earMttle touch, or jar. 

An autumn pruning will make the tree ſtronger, and 
e bloſſoms come bolder and forwarder; and if trees 
e then cut, as it leſſens the work of /prizg much, 


mus alone is a good argument for it. This practice 
14 Wives alſo a better opportunity to crop the borders 
the . with cauliflowers, lettuces, radiſbes, &c. 


d ſtand the winter. Pruners in general, however, like 
ſpring cutting, becauſe they then ſee the bloſſoms 
ainly, and thus more readily make their election of 
oots. Yet if the firſt fine weather and leiſure were 
mbraced in autumn, it were certainly better; and 
rely it muſt give ſatisfaction to ſee the trees in order 
| the winter. | 
But though an autumn pruning is to be earneſtly 
ecommended, it were beſt to leave yaung trees, for a 
ar or two, after heading down till ſpring; and luxu- 
ant trees ought certainly to be ſo left, not only to 
heck the ſtrength of the coming ſhoots, but to ſee bet- 
er where their bloſſoms are, that no fruit be loſt, as 
hen in this ſtate they bear but idly. | . 
In an autumn pruning, apricots ſhould be cut laſt; 
if pring be the time, the rule is to begin with 
pricots, then peaches, and then nefarines. Apricots 
ould not be ſo much ſhortened as peaches, nor do they 
well endure the knife. Shoots of the apricot, if un- 
ler a foot, may be left uncut, if there is room. The 
urs of zpricots ſhould be ſpared, if not too long, or 


nume- 


/ 
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numerous, for they bear well, and continue for yen 
Some ſorts of peaches are alſo apt to put out fruit ſpun 
and muft be managed accordingly. 

If much alteration is to be made in a wall tree, 
will be neceſſary to un- nail a great part, if not f 
whole tree, or a fide of it, at leaſt. When a tree h 
filled its fpace, ſomething of this fort mu/t be done,: 
the worſt, oldeſt, largeft, and moſt unprofitable wa 
taken out. If good fruitful woed be cut away to 
duce the tree, then that is to be reſerved which vi 
lay in ſtraiteſt and in the beſt form, branching out i 
neareſt towards the ftem. 

Thus having finiſhed the directions for pruni 
apricots, peaches, and neftarines, a few ſhort oblcri; 
tions may be made, and ſomething ſaid concerning t 
management of thoſe wall trees, in order to obtain go 
rut. | 
After trees have been pruned, it will be proper! 
Jook them over, to ſee what can be amended, as the 
will hardly be done perfectly at firft 3 this buſmeſs ns 
be let alone till -b/offommg time, and then ſome judicios 
alterations may perhaps be made, (with care) as takin 
out ſome weak, or ether ſhoots, that prove $arren, 2 
may be ſpared, or cutting ſome down to the knit-fru 
both to benefit that, and make room for the new wo 
April will be the time for this. 

The pruner's buſineſs is not ſimply in providing 
preſent, or a next year's crop of fruit, but to manag 
his trees ſo as to lay a foundation for years to come 
He is to anticipate conjequences, and provide for tern 
future. | * | 

Particular as the directions here given for prunin 
have been, they cannot have comprehended every 55 
fehle cate, but good tenſe and experience will readi 
fupply what may be wanting, if the inſtructions affords 
are underſtood. 

Thoſe who hire a workman to perform their pruning 
ſhould have three /, operations beſides the tu 
s * 
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e. in May, July, and September, earlier or later in 


f the ill of the performer. 2 
„ „ „„ * | 
To preſerve bloſſoms from inclement weather, is a 


hing ſome perſons are curious in, though on the whole, 
hey may be (as they generally are) left to take their 


ten done to no purpole, or a bad one. "The covers 
»metimes knock off the tender bloſſoms, and if the 
york is done irregularly, as perhaps covered too cloſe 
or a time, and then left uncovered, they are ſooner cut 
ff, ; e e od ER 
Many contrivances for ſhelters have been uſed. The 
d way of ſticking cuttings of yew, or other evergreens, 
r fern, (which is beſt when dry) is-as little trouble as 
ny; but they ſhould be fixed carefully, ſo as not to 
lip, or be moved by wind, and not fo thick as to ſhade 
vermuch, A flight covering is of ſervice, and rather 


d be recommended than a thick one, | 
„Nothing more than an old net has been uſed ſucceſo- 
früh by ſome gardeners for the purpoſe. | 


A coping projecting from ſix inches to a foot, accord- 
7 to the height of the walk is ſerviceable, as keeping 
F heavy rains, and alſo froſts, whoſe action is perpen- 
cular : This coping, when it is of thatch, though not 


arm by keeping off dew and gentle rains. 
The bet covering for the protection of Z:f;ms is, 


ininrhaps, that which Mr. Miller recomm :nds, „ made 
ch two leaves of ſlit-deal, joined over each other, 
add painted, fixed upon the top of the wall with pul- 
ordegiwes, to draw up and down at pleaſure, forming a ſort of 


enthouſe.“ 


Reed or flraw hurdles have been uſed to place before 
e trees in ſevere Weather; and if only ſet at right 


angles 


heſe months as the ſeaſon is, taking care to be fatisheg 


hance. After expence and trouble, this buſineſs is 


d lightly, is beſt : But perpetual covers, if wide, do 
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angles againſt the wall, tapas the 2, when th 
wind is 8 that quarter, t ey do 1 . 
tree might have one ſet up e the middle of it, x 
well as at the eat end. Hurdles, covered with a mat 
or cloth over them, do very well; and if too ſhort u 
reach the top of the wall, they may be ſet upon forkel 
ſakes faſt in the ground. 
Poles fixed in the ground to the height of the wal 
at ſmall diſtances, an fix inches from it, might be ch 
vered 'with mats, TR VHAYDM9N VOM? 8) 9G VE bf 
Whatever covering is uſed, it ſhould be left ne longer 
on than neceſlary, and it ſhould be well ſecured fron 
Alipping or rubbing againſt the tree by wind, It ſhoul 
not be uſed till the loffoms be Rede forward, not 
continued longer than while the fruit is well ſet, being 
regularly put up at night, and taken off in the day, ei 
cept in very bad weather: Trees covered too long gr 
FEAT 2 x1 15 
Ihe thinning of fruit, when too thick upon the tres 
is a matter that muſt be attended to, for it will events 
ally prove loſs, and not gain, fo leaye too many for 
ripening. It weakens the tree, prevents the knitting 
of ſo many, or ſo ſtrong bloſſoms for the next year al 
are defirable, and hinders the fruit from coming to its 
ſize and flavour. Do this work when the fruit ö 
about the ſize of a horſe-bean, . 
The rule for thinning ſhould be, to leave no tun 
fruits ſo cloſe as to ſwell one againſt another; except 
indeed the tree is generally ſhort of fruit, when twin 
may be left on ſtrong branches. Three or four, on! 
long and ſtrong branch, are quite enow, and, ſo in pr 
portion for weaker wood: this is ſaid of the larger forghe® 
of peaches and nefarines ; apricots may, in general, e 
left ſomewhat thicker on a flouriſhing tree, and the [el 
ſer kinds of peaches and apricots may till be ſome what 
more numerous, as the early maſculine apricot, the nut 
meg peach, and nutmeg nefarine : there may be mo! 
zettarines left on a tree than peaches, | 
4 | 


As the apricots gathered to thin a: tree are uſęd for 
dieß, ſo are ſometunes the neclarines, but let not tag 
nany of either grow for this uſe, or ſtay too long on the 
ree before they. are gathered. Thin the moxe fres] 
fouriſhing young trees, (to the third year) and weak 
1d ones, Trees ſhould. be. thinned by cutting off t 
ruit with a ſharp pointed knife, and not, by pulling, 
hich may tear the bark, and, if joined (as in cluſters 
c another fruit, the pulling off one, often damages the 
ot ſtalk of the other, and occaſions. its dropping. 
As to thinning the /egves, of wall tregs, too. much 


wel | Je ; 0! LEES THO, MMC! 
Wer ſhould net be taken, though in ſome meaſue it 
ou be neceſlary to. give. colour and ripeneſs to the 
not uit. Thinning away. a few leaves, where thick, is 


rviceable to ripening the, wood to form bloſſoms. 
Vhen leaves are greatly multiplied, and ſhade the fruit 
auch, a few at a time may be diſplaced, if the fruit is 
early full grown, but rather by pinching or cutting 
e leaves, juſt above the foot ſtalk, than by pulling. 


t . . — - ; + 
Wi. In gathering wall fruit, do not pinch it to try it it is 
bote, but give it a gentle lift, and if fit for eating, it 
ting il] readily part from the, foot ſtalk. Thoſe peaches 


pl ac&arnes that drop by their ripeneſs are yet good 
Eve far eb) e 
narter and more agrecable flavour before they are tho. 
ughly ripe. 3 % * 

As to the dropping of fruit, when it has attained to 
me little ze, in very light ſoils, it may be owing to 
ought, uſe watering therefore deep and wide, But 
e cauſe ſeems often to be ſome injury from inſects, 
troſts, . that the embryo truit has ſuftered at the foot 
alk, which can only ſuſtain its burden for a while, and 
en its ow eight breaks it off, See p. 5 1. 


— 


4 Ines require Nene attention, 28 to pruning and 
ning ; but all Will avail little, if they have not a 
* warm 
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warm foil, and full ſun, or ſome accidental advantage 
as being planted at the back of a warm chimney ; a 


they will not fruit well in England, without a favour. 
ahle ſeaſon, or hot ſummer, 5 | 

"Young new planted vines ſhould be pruned quite ſhor, 
for two or three years, that they may get ſtrong. 
the plant has a weak root, not above one ſhoot ought t 
grow the firſt year, which ſhould be cut down in au 
tumn to two or three eyes. | 

The beſt time for the principal, or winter pruning d 
vines, is beſt as ſoon as the fruit is off, or the leave 
falling. November does very well, and if this month 
paſſes, February ſhould be adopted, rather than qui 
in the winter. Late in the ſpring they are apt to ble 
by cutting, which greatly weakens them. 

The mode of bearing in vines is only on ſhoots d 
the preſent year, proceeding from year old wood. TW, 
rule, therefore, at winter pruning is, to referve ſud 
ſhoots of the year that are beſt ſituated as to room, fo 
training of thoſe ſhoots that are to come from the 
which will be almoſt one from every eye. Make choid 
of thoſe that are placed moſt towards the middle, ¶ on 
ſtem of the vine, that all the wall may be covered witty, 
bearing wood; and every year cut ſome od wood out thi 
reaches far, to make room for younger to follow. 

The form that a vine takes on the wall is variou 
and not very material, whether it be more horizon 
or perpendicular. The form muſt be governed accor 
ing to the ſpace of walling allotted to it; ſometimes | 
has ample room, as at the gable end of a houſe, at 
ſometimes it is confined to a low wall, or between tree the) 
windows, &c. The reſerved ſhoots ſhould be tweli trail 
or fifteen inches aſunder, if they are ſtrong, and wei off 
ones ma be ſomething leſs: hardly too much ro bos 
can be allowed them. . 

The /hortening of the ſhoots ſhould be according! 
their ſtrength and the ſpace there is for training * 
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hoots that 207 be produced, which always grow very 
ng. If therę is room, three, four, or five eyes may 
e left, but not more to any ſhoot, except it is deſirahle 
o extend ſome ſhoot to a Jiftance to fill up a particular 
pace, and then eight or nine eyes may be left, which 
ing repeated again another year, and ſo on, a vine 

ill ſoon reach far. by 8 

Sometimes. vines are trained on low walls by a long 
xtended horizontal branch, a few inches from the 


com this horizontal are to be trained perpendicularly, 
and cut down to one or two eyes every year, that they 
ay not encroach too faſt on the ſpace above them. 
If the vine is confined to a narrow but lofty ſpace, it is 
o be trained to an extended perpendicular mother bearer, 
ing ſhort lateral ſhoots pruned down to a ſingle eye, 
rat moſt two. The management of vines requires 


er, for they put out a great deal of wood, and extend 
their ſhoo s to a great length; and therefore the young 
pruner muſt reſolve to cut out enough. 5; Hah 

An alternate mode of pruning vines is practiced by 
Wome, one ſhoot ſhort, and another long; i. e. one with 
wo eyes, and another with four or five. Severe cutting 
does not hurt vines, and make them unfruitful, as it 
does other trees ; and therefore, where ſhort of room, 


requires, | 

The ſummer manazement of vines muſt be carefully 
attended to. As ſoon as the young ſhoots can be nailed 
to the wall, let them not be neglected ; but remember 


bolom of the ſhoot, and ' thoſe thus furniſhed are of 
courle to be laid in, as many as can be found room for, 
in preference to thoſe ſhoots that are barren, which ne- 
vertheleſs ſhould alſo be trained, if they are ſtrong and 

| n well 


ground, as a mother bearer. Thoſe ſhoots that come 


wvere cutting, that they may not be too full in the ſums - 


they may. be pruned down to a ſingle bud, as the caſe 


they are yery tender, and will not bear much bending : + 
train in only the well-placed ſhoots, rubbing or breaking 
off the others, The embryo fruit is ſoon ſeen in the 
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Well placed, and there is tpace for them. Rub off | 
Ihoots from old weed, except any tolcrable one thallM. « 
proceeds from à part where woot is wanting to fill u 
fome yacarit fpace. If two ſhoots proceed from one ez 
diſplace-the weakeft, or the outermoſt, if they are bak 
alike, and the. fruit thould not direct otherwiſe. Yin 
grow rapidly, end muſt be nailed to the Wall, from tin 
to time, as they proceed, that there may be no ru 
dangling, which would not only have a flovenly appex: 
ance, but in ſeveral reſpects be injurious. | vin 
The ſepping of the ſhoots is to take place, both a 
to time and meaſure, according to the ſtrength and ſitu- 
ation of them, or whetier fruitful or barren. Those the 
teak ſhoots that have fruit, and are rather ill placed Mz 
or 'confined for room, may be ſtopped at te fecond, 
ar even firſt joint above the fruĩt, early in the fammer; 
but thoſe ſhoots that are Nrong, and have foom to grow, 
ftould not be ſtopped till they are in flower, (in 7a) 
and at the third or fourth j int above the fruit. u 
ſhortening the thoots of the vine, do it about half uche 
inch above an eye, floping behind a plump and ſound fr 
one. "The 'barren ſhoots are to be trained at full to 
length, and not ſtopped at all, if there is room for Wet 
them, or, at Teaſt, but a little ſhortened towards autumn, cle 
as tn Hugut, becauſe they would put out a number of MW ve 
uſeleſs and ſtrong fide-ſhoots, if cut before. 
The. ide posts, i. e. thoſe little ones put out by the ¶ co 
eyes that are formed for next year, are commonly di-Nof 
rected to be immediately difplaced by rubbing off, br 
won as they appear; and if the vine is large, and the ¶ pr 
fwvots ſlender, it is very proper; but it otherwiſe, their ¶ ol 
being left to grow awhile (fo as not to pet 750 rude 
and crowding) is rather an advantage, in detaining the Wl let 
fap from puſhing the ſhoots out immoderately long; and WM ill 
when thefe are taken off, the lower eye of each may be IM ra 
left with the fame view. But the ſide ſhoot, that pro-W gr 
ceeds from the top of each ſhertened branch, _— to 
W 
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ff M on, and When it gets long, then fhortened down to 
than. eye or two. | | 

ul oF In order to fruitfulneſs, vines will need dreſing with 
* CY, e ſort of manure; for tough they grow in vineyard 
bog ountries on rocky hills, and m very ſhallow foils, and 
Vuhare done fo on forme chalky; Hor; gravelly hills in Eng- 
einen, yet fotne warm ſpiritdous food they muſt generally 
rde ve applied, or they will produte little good fruit. 


Sore people are very fond of r the fruit of the 
vine to dhe fel fun, uin oh leaves; but this 
ſhould not be practiced till the bunches have attained 
their proper ſize, needing only to be ripened, and even 
then but Are ſhould be done in this way: The lols of 
leaves is an injury to every plant. 


„ „ ® # * ® 


Pig trees are beſt pruned early in Ofober, (cutting 
the leaves off) but the more uſual time is early in 
bring, as after an autumn cutting (it late) they are apt 


let, at leaſt, ſtragglers be taken out, and the reſt laid in 
cloſe without ſtraining : Thus they will be more con- 
veniently covered. | 
The mode of bearing in the fig is, that fruit chiefly 
comes the preſent year on the little ſhoots from wood 
of the preceding, and that towards the ends of the 
branches; which circumſtances diftate the rules for 
pruning : T'wo years old wood will bear ſome, but 
older wovd never. £4. 
The ſhoots, during ſummer, are to be laid in at full 
de length, plentifulty, as room will permit. The weak, 
0 Will. placed, or ſuperabundant ones, cut clean out; yet 
de father break, or rub them off, in an early ſtate of 
” Wl growth, for cutting branches or ſhoots in ſummer is apt 
© to mike them bleed, as it is called; i. e. the fap run; 
YN when cut in autumn, the fig will ſometimes bleed for a 
H 4 day 


to die down; but if not completely pruned at this time, 
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Gay or ſo, but if late cut in ſpring, the oozing will co 
tinue perhaps a week. | 88 

At the principal pruning, the ſtrongeſt and the cloſet 
jointed ſhoots are to be preferred, and left about ſeven 
digt inches aſunder, without ſhortening. Let the ſpar 
ſnoots be cut out cloſe and ſmooth, and as much of the 
old wed as may be; for the tree will increaſe too faf, 
and get too naked of bearing wood in the middle, if thi 
is not frecly done; and the eſſential point in the ma. 
nagement of fig trees is, (as indeed of all wall trees 
to have ou wood all over it, and particularly in the 


middle, and towards the bottom. Wood is ſeldon ! 
wanted in a fig tree, but where it is, the ſhortening of iMof 
ſhoot, properly ſituated, (by taking off the leading bul, Ml 
or cutting lower, as the caſe requires) is ſure to produce ¶ aut 
it: Do this in April, as the beſt time. he: 


When hard frofts are expected, ſtrew ſome aſhes, N roc 
and ſome litter over them, on the roots of fig trees. th; 
Mats ſhould be nailed over their branches, (firſt-pulling ¶ co 
oft the figs) as the ſucculent nature of their wood makes if fo! 
them tender. Theſe coverings are to remain till the I ge 
froſts are judged to be over, and then let them be co- I ih 

vered up at night, and not by day, for a week or two to 
to harden them by degrees. 

But fig trees will moſtly ſurvive hard winters, when b. 
in ſtandards, without covering; and though ſhoots trained / 
to a wall are tenderer, yet pegſebaulm hung cloſe among 
the branches (at the approach of ſharp froſts) will pre- v 
ſerve them. "This ſort of protection, as affording plenty IM it 
of air, is by many good gardeners preferred to the more IN 
common practice of matting. But if mats were com f 
trived to roll up and down, or kept a little diſtance from WO | 
the tree, ſo as to give more or leſs air, as the weather t 
the health and fruitfulneſs of the tree would be bettet WM r 
inſured, for too cloſe (and as it commonly happens n 
conſequence too long) covering is injurious to botf. Wl : 
Fig trees that have been cloſe covered are often hurt 1 | 

| | ; 
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n early uncovering, and yet the ſpring air, as ſoon as 
poſſible, is deſirable, 

It is worthy conſideration and trial, whether fig 
rees, againſt a good wall, would not do beſt on a trellis, 
vs thus, if they have ſufficient heat, they would not be 
orced into wood, which they are apt to have too much 
ff, In this way they might be protected in winter, 


thisWby tucking in branches of evergreens, fern, &c. 
* | | | 

es | «„ „ „ „ ** 

the | 


don Pr ARS come next under our conſideration, as a. few 
of 2 Mof the beſt ſorts are a good wall fruit. 2 
ud, i A young pear tree, being planted againſt a wall in. 
luce autumn, thould not be cut down till. ſpring, when the 
head is to be reduced according to the govdnels of the: 
root, and ſo as to lay a proper foundation for covering. 
the wall. If it has a bad. root, all the ſhoots ſhould 
come off, and only the. ſtem be left, with a few eyes to 
form new ſhoots, as was directed for peaches, &c. But 
generally ſome of the ſhoots are to be left, with due 
ſhortening, only taking it as a rule, that it is not proper 
to leave much wood on; but to prune down freely, in 
order to the putting out ſtrong ſhoots for parent 
branches. See heading down, under the directions tor 
eſpalier pruning, | 

The form.of pear trees is to be governed by the 
wall, If the ſpace allowed the tree is low. and long, 
it muſt of courſe be trained perfectly horizontal; but if 
there is room above, and a deficiency. of length, the 
form becomes more erect : Yet even in this ca'e, the 
n lower and more horizontal branches ſhould be allowed 
so get the ſtart a year or two, before the middle is per- 
er mitted to fill, which ought not to have any over {tcong 


n wood, left it run away with the ſtreagth of the tree, 


„and keep the extremities weak. Train the brunches at 
length, without ſhortening, and keep them at from fix 


do eight inches diſtance, ac:ording to the fize of the 
| H 5 fruit; 
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frult; remembering it is effential, that the branches k 
clear of one another, for the ſun and air to have fre 
_ acceſs : Priiners ſhould conſider this circumſtance, in 
all trees, more than they generally do. The reaſon 
for not ſhortening the branches is, that wood is always 
thrown out from two or three eyes below a cut, an 
ſo the tree would become a thicket of uſeleſs wood, if 
ſuch cutting took place. | 
The mode of bearing in pear trees is on ſhort ſpur; 
which appear firſt towards the ends, and then forn 
themſelves all along the branches, which do not produce 
bloſſoms for three or four years from planting, and 
ſometimes (according to the fort, or perhaps ſoil) for 
ſeveral years more, When they are come to fruiting 
fome pears bear pretty much on year old wood, ſome on 
two, others on three. The ſame branches continue to 
bear on ſpurs from year to year, and moſt when hye or 
{1x years old; but as in courſe of time the branches may 
become diſeaſed 2d barren, and not produce ſo fine 
fruit as younger wood, it is always proper to procure 1 
ſucceſſion of young bearers, as the opportunity of good 
{ſhoots offer, cutting out old wood. 

As to projecting wood, moſt gardeners allow of it in 
wall pear trees, though ſome not. The wood ſhould 
not, however, be ſuffered to project above three or four 
inches; and though there are bloſſoms at the ends of 
year old wood, yet they ſhould be either cut clean out, 
or down to an eye or two, for forming fruit ſpurs, 3 
they will often do; though they ate more apt to produce 
only wood thoots. Theſe ſhoots being cut down again, 
tt of wood are thus produced, which makes a tree 
appear ragged ; ſo that whether it is beſt to cut 40 
ſpare ſhoots clean out, or to cut (ſome of them at leaſt 
Gown to little ubs, or falſe ſpurs, is hardly yet detet- 
mined: The advocates for both practices, however 
ſneak very poſitively for their way. The cutting 
clean out is much the neater, and leſs troubleſome way, 


and js therefore beſt, if as much fruit is to be . 
| : 
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by it: It has beep id more may. be; but I have not 
e re (een it proved. ; | 3 
e, u The gccaſimng pruning of pear trees during ſummer 
eaſon is neceffary, leſt the ſtreugth of the tree be ſpent in 


way Vain, the truit robbed and ſhaded, and the extremities 
„an impoveriſhed. - Whether all the ſhoots that are clearly 
d, M known to be wood ſhoots (from their length) ſhould be 
eu out dyring ſummer, is a queſtion, but proceed. as 
ur 19240WS & f | 
2 Where fruit ſpurs are wanted, the moderate wood 
duc ſhoots may be left to grow to ſome length, till the 
an wood is hardened, and then broke off to about fix 
ger inches, which, being left to the winter pruning, may be 
ting, out down to one eye, with the hope of getting a ſpur 
e on there. But even fair ſpurs ſhould not be ſuffered to 
e ul grow too thick: trees bearing ſmall pears may have 
e or theirs four inches aſunder, and the large ſix. 
may Several /ummer ſhoots will come out about the fruit 
fin ſpurs; yet it is not adviſable to cut all of them off as 
rei they appear, but only the ſtrong and moſt unſightly : 
od one moderate ſhoot may be left rg each, and ſhortened 
when the wood is hardened, to abgut fix inches, and 
cut clean out at the general pruning : All ſuperfluous 
ſhoots, except thoſe mentioned as allowed of, ſnould 
be dulplaced while young ; but though rubbing, or 
breaking off, in all caſes are preferable to the knife, 
do not ule this method when ſhoots are ſo big as to fear 
the wood with them. Shoots from ſpars will never 
come to any thing, and muſt not be trained. 

The time for general or winter pruning of pear trees 
ought to be Member, as the bloſſoms are then very 
diſcernible, and at ſpring pruning they get ſo turgid 
and tender, that almoſt the leaſt touch knocks them 
off, or even the jarring of the tree. What is now to 
be cut out will be underſtood from what has been ſaid; 


jecting, ſome muſt occaſionally be removed, and a 


H 6 where 


only when the bunches of ſpurs get too thick and pro- 


thin ſharp chiſſel and mallet will do the work well, 
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where the wood is too ftrong or. awkwardly place 
for the knife. When a tree gets to the extent of it 
-bounds, it is to be ſhortened down to a well-placed 
young ſhoot, which may ſerve for a leader ; which 
eader ſhould be ally provided by 'a provident 
{election in the ſummer. L919. an 
Where wood is wanted to fill a vacant place, a ſhoot 
may be accordingly ſhortened ; but otherwiſe there 
muſt be no ſhortening, except down to a ſingle eye, 
with a view (as was faid) to forming fruit ſpurs, 
where the tree is thin of them. And when wood is 
deſired in any particular part; Where there is no ſhoot 
to cut down for the purpoſe, a noteh croſswiſe (ſome- 
what long), will generally produce it, and the more 
certainly, if made juſt above a joint, or knot. Such 
notching of pear trees does no harm, but rather good; 
as many chooſe to do it freely, in order to check their 
too great aptneſs to luxurian pp. | 
Ihe thinning of the fruit on pear trees is frequently 
neceſſary. They put forth numerous bloſſoms, and 
many of them fall, and even the fruit will do fo when 
it is ſet; but as ſoon as it is promiſing (by the healthy 
ſhining appearance of the ſkin) that the fruit will hang, 
thinning to one pear on a ſpur, will improve the fruit 5 
left, and help the tree: this work do with a ſmall ſharp 
pointed knife. 5 { 
l 
t 


To check the luxuriant growth of pear trees, many 
ſchemes have been tried ; but the beſt is here and there 
to ſtrip pieces of bark off, behind the ſtem, and ſome ,; 
of the principal branches, half round, or rather make WW , 
to many wide notehes, not going to the pith. 


* % % % „„ „% f 


APPLES are /ometimes planted againſt walls, &c. 
What has been faid of pruning and managing pears 
is applicable to them; the branches, however, may be 
laid in ſomewhat cloſer; and they will not require ſo 
much room; yet they ought to have from wan 
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ect in length of a low wall, or on a high one ſome- 
ung leſs. a ; | 

PR N 

Mulberries are ſtill more rarely cultivated as wall- 
fruit, | = | | 
oor WM Theſe trees require good room, as their mode of 
here bearing is 1 at the ends of the trained ſhoots, 
ye, N which are therefore not to be ſhortened, I'wenty or 
twenty-five feet ſhould be allowed them, and a new 
planted tree is to be headed down as directed for 
oot ¶ pears, &c. Train regularly as many ſhoots as may 
be in ſummer, and at winter pruning, lay them about 
ſix or ſeven inches diſtance. , A ſucceſſion of new wood 
muſt be always coming forward, and of courſe ſome 
d; Hold taken out, for the fruit is produced chiefly on year 
ir and two-year old wood; and as it comes on ſpurs, and 

alſo ſmall ſhoots of the fame year, the leaving ſhort 

ſtubs (of moderate wood) in pruning, ſeems juſtified, 
though by ſome much condemned. | 
| * 5 % „ „ * 


Cherries ſhould be found againſt walls in every good 
garden; but plant young trees, not more than two, but 
better if one year only from budding. | 
A new planted cherry tree is belt to have but one 
| ſtrong ſhoot from the bud, and then cut down at 
ſpring, ſo as to have two or three eyes on each ſide, 
to lay in well to the wall; but if older and fuller of 
wood, head it. down as will be directed preſently, in 
the article, Eſpalter Pruning. | 
Cherry trees ſhould be trained at length, four or five 
inches aſunder. The fruit comes from ſpurs all along 
the ſhoots, on one and two years old wood, which 
will continue to bear, In pruning have an eye, how- 
ever, to ſome fair ſhoots For ſucceflors to thoſe that 
are getting diſeaſed, or worn out. Some cut all ſuper- 


fluous ſlivots clean away, and others leave a ſprink- 
Witz! . ling 


ling of ſhort ſtubs, which may be allowed; but leet 


them not advance far foreright. | tres 
The morella cherry has a different mode of bearing pre 
from others, the fruit proceeduig moſtly from eye o 
along the branches of new, or 142 old wood, the * 
pruner, therefore, is to lay in a proper ſupply «for 
young wood every year, always removing older won 
to make room accordingly, For the better oppor. 
tunity of om the tree with young wood, the 
bearing branches of this tree ſhould be at. fix inche 
diſtance, and then one young ſhoot trained between, i: 
makes them three inches diſtant, cloſer than which 
they ſhould. not be. The morella it is clear, ought ft 
to have no tubs left in pruning, with a view to ſpurs, I fil 
nor muſt any foreright ſhoots be ſuffered to grow ai > 
all, but let them be rubbed. off while very young, ot up 
rather while in the bud, _ ny 
The. morella cherry is commonly planted againſt I © 
north walls, where they grow large 1 hang long, s w 
they are commonly not wanted till late in the feaſonW m 
to preſerue; but if planted upon warmer walls, their la 
fruit is finer, and (when thoroughly ripe) excellent for be 
table uſe in September, or October, accordin to the fo 
aſpect of their growth: Yet a full ſouth wall may be © 
too hot for it. e in 
| | 2 Þ' /® #$: #. tl 
Prunus of the finer forts are often planted agaiuit I p 
walls, and deſerve a good one. | 
For the pruning of plum trees, the directions given 
for cherries apply to them, only that the branches 
ſhould be laid ſomewhat wider; i. e. at five or fix 


inches, according to the fort, as free, or leſs free in 
their growth. | | 


%* * * „ * * 


F1LBERDS, or other nuts, may be trained, Lay 
them at full length, the branches about fix inches 
diſtance, 


4 
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it lWiftance, ſhortening uy the ſhoots of new planted 


trees, in order to the furniſhing. a proper head and 
aringWpread of branches, which ſhould be kept very hori- 
eye Mrontal, to check their free growth. = 
the They bear upon the ſides and ends of the upper 
e young branches; fo that young wood muſt he conti- 
wood nually bringing in, by removing ſome. of the old. 
JPor- | {$6 SS SE 2Wm 


che Currants and ſometimes Gooſeberries are planted 
een, againſt walls: 
hic Train the lower branches ſomewhat horizontal as 
git far as their allotted room, and then train upwards, 
filling the middle as they grow. Keep the branches. 
at about five or ſix inches aſunder. They bear fruit 
upon young wood, and on little ſpurs of the old. Su- 
perfluous ſhoots of the trained branches, are to be cut 
down to little ſtubs or ſpurs, about half an inch long, 
which will throw out fruit ſhoots and ſpurs. The 
mother branches of currants and gooſeberries will 
laſt many years; but when good young wood can 
be brought 1n for principals, a renewal N or 
four years is neceſſary to produce fine fruit. Take care 
to provide ſhoots to the very bottom of the wall, that 
no ſpace may be loſt. In the early gathering of theſe 
fruits for pies, there ſhould be left a iprinkling all over 
the trees to come on for eating ripe: | hey will 
prove hne. | 
* One general obſervation may be here made: 
en That all fruit trees mentioned ſince vines, are pruned 
es much in the fame way, ſo that the young gardener 
will not find the buſineſs of pruning ſo intricate as he 
n mizht imagine, from the number of words ſeverally 
beitowed on the occaſion. 
Mall trees are ſpoken of as to /ituation, diflance, 
&c. in the ſection of the Formation of a Garden, which 
te, with other particulars. 
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2. OF PRUNING ESPALIER TREES. 
The work of pruning eſpalier trees is much the ſameMoot, 
as for wall trees, The only difference is, that inſtcal 
of being ſpread upon walls, the branches are faſtend | 
to ſtakes, or frames, as trelliſes. The faſtenings ac ect 
commonly ties of ozier twigs, bark of withy, bak, 
yarn, or ſoft packthread, inſtead of nails, which how. 
ever may be uſed to frame work, if they are ſmall and 
ſharp pointed. See formation of a garden. | 
As trees planted for eſpaliter training ſhould be WW! 
young, let great care be taken to ſet them off right a Men 
firſt, by regular ſhoots, full furniſhed immediately Nb 
from the ſtem; which is effected by proper heading 
down, much as was directed for wall trees. Apple Mnot 
pears, plums, cherries, &c. in the general need not to Heye 
be ſo much freed of all branches at planting, as peaches, Wire 
nectarines, and apricots : There are however gardeners pr 
who prune down to the ſtem, al! ſorts of well and we 
eſpalier trees, as peaches are. | the 
The heading down of a young tree, (i. e. apple, &c.) Hh. 
for an eſpalier, that has only ans ſhoot from the gra- fr 
fing, or budding, ſhould be ſo low, as to leave two 
or three, or at the moſt four eyes on each /zde of the 
ſtem, from which will proceed thoots properly placed 
for training. If the tree has tb ſhoots, one on cach 
| fide, which branch out right and left, ſo as to be made 
principal leaders, cut each of them down to. three or i }, 
four - wo If it has three ſhoots, the upper one, if not Ml 
over ſtrong, being ſhortened down to a few eyes, may 
be trained ſtrait up, and the two lower ones thortened 
as above, as laterals; and thus a good foundation will be 
made for a proper ſpread of branches. If it has four 
ſhoots properly placed for training, two on each ſide, 
the lower one may be cut down, to ſeven or eight 
eyes, and that above to three or four: If the tree has 
more ſhoots, they may be either all cut out to two on 
. "each ide, ſhottening as before, or one (if not over 
ſtrong) 
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rong) left perpendicular, being cut down to a few 
res: or if the tree is ſomewhat old, and has a good 
bot, more well-placed ſhoots may be left on, keeping 
he lowermoſt longer than the upper by two or three 
yes, making the upper ones very ſhort, If theſe di- 
ar Hections are properly obſerved, an Spalier (or a wall) 


als, vill be properly and preſently filled with branches. 
ow. The beſt time for heading down is the ſpring, though 
and hen trees are planted early in autumn, it may be 


hen done. All cuts ſhould be c/oſe behind an eye. 
Vhen a ftrong ſtem is to be cut down at ſpring, 
t a Wremember to place the foot againſt it, to keep the 
tely root in its place. N. 
Heading down is adviſed to be deferred till ſpring, 
125, not only on account of froſts poſſibly injuring the top 
to eye of the freſh cut ſhoots; but becaule the head of a 
"es, tree helps to puſh out roots. The propereſt time to 
ers prune the heads of new-planted trees, is, when new 
und i roots are formed; and then a head diſproportioned to 
the roots ſhould by o n:eans be ſuffered, as the new 


c.) MW ſhoots in ſuch caſe would be too weak to be healthy, or 


af- WF fruitful, For planting eſpaliers, &c. See ſection 3. 


3. OF PRUNING STANDARD .TREES. 


The principle of pruning fandard trees is the ſame, 
whether full, half, or dwarf ſtandards ; and the ob- 
ject is, to form a compact handſome round and open 
head, rather ſmall than large, equal on all ſides, with 
tolerably erect wood, capable (as far as the art of the 
pruner can go) of fupporting the fruit without much 
bending. - Perfect ſymmetry indeed is not neceſſary, 
but confuſion of branches, weak and croſſing, crowded 
and dangling, is to be prevented by pruning ; for a 
proper (rather free) uſe of the knife, is capable of _ 
much towards the beauty and fruitfulneſs of ſtandar 
> trees. A little pruning of ſtandards every year, and a 
eneral one (rather free) every three or four years, to 
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cut out what is decayed, and ſome of the older wo 
where a ſucceſſional ſupply of young may be obtaing 
to ſucceed, is the way to keep them in vigour, ar 
have the beſt of fruit; for that which grows on «| 


wood, gets ſmall und auſtere. To take off lar" \ 
branches a thin broad che is proper; but if a ſaw 1 "IF 


uſed, ſmooth the part with a knife. | 

Clear trees from fs, by ſcraping them with a long 
narrow bladed blunt knife, on a bit of hard wook 
and cut, or rub off bits of decayed bark, in which in. 
ſects are apt to breed, and wipe the part clean. Some 
uſe a ſcouring bruſh in this ha{inets, the long end hain 
of which are well adapted to clean the forky parts. A 
bir of hairclorh is alſo uſed for the purpoſe ; and a finilh 
is properly made to do the buſineſs well, with a brut 
and ſoap and water. 

In the ui year of new planted ſtandards, they art 
to be cleared in the ſprim, of all weak and impre 
per ſhocts, reſerving only a few of the ſtrongeſt. I 
there are four regularly placed ſhoots oppoſite to each 
other, it is ſufficient to form a good head, ſhortens 
ing them down to a few eyes each, or, (in general) 
cutting off about one-third may be a rule. What 
the head will be, may be pretty well foreſeen, by con- 
ceiving two or three ſhoots to come from each of the 
buds below the cur. 

If the ſhoots of the tree are weak, or the root 

ut a poor one, cut the reſerved ſhoots down to two 
eyes each. If the head is not regularly furniſhed 
with ſhoots, a judicious pruner will yet be able to 
mManeuvre it into form in a year or two, and this mult 

be effected by cloſe pruning the firſt year. 
The ſecond year (rather in ſpring) attend to the 
head, atid cut out, or ſhorten, ſo as to provide tor 
the future form and ſtrength of the tree; reſerving 
only ſuch ſhoots as recommend themſelves for their 
oſition and vigour, as widely placed as may be 
from each other, and but few in number. gr 
this, 
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is, the head will form 7tſelf, ſo as to need only 
ting clean out a few ſuperfluities: but no ſhorten- 
g is allowed, except ſome of the loweſt branches, 
; any one where wood is wanted to hl a vacancy; 


ne Or two eyes. 

If trees are 2% full of wood, the ſhoots muſt neceſ- 
ily be drawn weak and long jointed, and fo be the 
ook W's fruitful, and unable to ſupport the fruit they have; 
t on the other hand, tos much pruning will occaſion 


in. 
* tree to be always putting forth wood, rather than 
air uit, and ſo a medium muſt be obſerved. The branches 


ould be kept about fix inches aſunder; and as ſuper- 
nous weak thoots will of courſe be cut out, fo let allo 
de over ſtrong wood: for though it is deſtrable to have 
tandard trees of able wood, yet thoſe ſhoots that much 


eaken the others, and make an awkward tree. 
Let no ſhoots remain on the ſtems, beiow the head, 
a> or ſuckers above the roots. With reſpect to cherry 
rees, rather than cut more than necefiary, drooping 
ranches may be ſuffered, as the fruit is not heavy, 
nd the heads of cherry trees may be fuller than other 
it trees. Wherever a cut is made in a full headed 
andard. to ſhorten a ſhoot, it ſhould be (generally) at 
n eye ſituated w:thin fide, that fo the fhoot from it may 


nuch for thoſe branches that grow downwards, or quite 
orizontal, | 
Guſeberries and currunts may be ranked under the 
enomination of dwarf trees, and the principle of pru- 
ing them will be the ſame, as for other ſtandard trees; 
nly more frequently cutting out old wood, to make 
dom for a ſucceſſion of young. The keeping theſe 
rees, or buſhes, more open than they commonly are, 
mould improve the fruit in {rze and flavour, and bring 
forwarder; yet ſome of them ſhould be ſuffered to 
row rather full of wood, in order to keep the fruit 
| longer, 


r which purpoſe, a weak ſhodt may do, cut down to 


xceed the fize of the reſt, would, if left on, infallibly 


oint more erectly, as the weight of the fruit is too 
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longer, eſpecially in a northern aſpect of the garda 
or ſome ſhady place; and if to this ſituation 
fulneſs, be added matting or netting, they may be yi 
ſerved till November. 

The time of pruning theſe trees, is commonly hel 
to be indifferent, and any time between leaf and | 
may be adopted to cut them, as opportunity offe 
But when they are getting inte leaf is (perhaps) th 
beſt time; as when pruned early, there is frequently 
loſs of almoſt the while fruit, by birds eating the bud 
or, as ſome ſay, inſets. Leaving the whole head d 
till ring, is a ſecurity as to a crop of fruit, as tk 
cale would be bad indeed, if ſome good branches an 
not left, properly furniſhed witn uninjured buds; t 
ſtill it is allowed, that an early pruning ſtrengthens th 
tree, and tends to encreaſe the ſize of the fruit. 

Currant trees need not be kept ſo open as guy 
berry, the branches of which, ſhould be (for fine trui 
five or. ſix inches aſunder, and as little ſhortened : 
poſſible. Thoſe forts of gooſeberries whofe {hoo 
grow in a curved manner, may have their lon 
branches, when in fruit, ſupported with little forks 
ſticks. Keep theſe trees clear of ſuckers, and all ſhoo 
from the ſtem, that are within nine or ten inches 
the ground. bot 


For planting ſtandards in orchards, &c. See ſection ian 


4. OF PRUNING SHRUBS, 


Many ſhrubs are cultivated for their ornament, an 
ſome for their Fruit; of the latter kind are . raſpherr! 
and harberries. 1 

RASPBERRIES bear fruit on little ſide ſhoots of tit 
| preſent year, proceeding from {tems of the laſt, ani 
ſometimes produce a litcle on thoſe of the ſame, yea! 
To prune, or dreſs the ſhrub, therefore, firſt cut ol 
all the old. bearers, whoſe wood dies, then cut ol 
cloſe to the ſtool, all the new thoots, except one 

| 5 bi e oul 
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r of the beſt ſituated and ſtrongeſt, which may be 
efully twiſted from the bottom upwards, or tied 
ether at the top, or if upright and ſtrong, left to 
port themſelves ſingly. The beſt ſituated, or thoſe 
ding cloſeſt together, near the centre of the ſtool, 
| ranging well in the row, are thoſe to be ſelected. 
is done, let all ſtraggling ſhoots between the rows 
clan dug out. Shorten raſpberries, either juſt below 
bend, or from three to four feet high, according to 
ir ſtrength. | 5 
Raſpberries muſt not be ſhortened in ſummer; and 
time for cutting them is from October all through 
nter, 1 to ſhoot at ſpring, though the 
mer is the beſt: eſpecially if any thing is to be 
ed between their rows. See page 38. 


„ „ M „ * * 


BERBERRY ; is a beautiful and ſomewhat large 
rub, which ſhould be ſuffered to grow with a full 
d, like a dwarf ſtandard tree. It bears along the 
Wes of both young and old wood, but chiefly towards 
e ends, and its branches ſhould, therefore, not be 
ortened, except with a view to throw out wood. 
eep the root tree from ſuckers, and the ſtem from 
dots in its lower part, and prune out weak, lux- 
ant, ſtraggling, and croſſing branches, forming it 
a ſome what round head, which keep moderately 
jen, Let the ſtem be freed from lower branches to 
e height of three, four or five feet, according as the 
rub may be deſired to approach to a tree. See 

Tb 76. - , 
SM RAWBERRIES require pruning from the runners 
ring ſummer, which ſtrengthens 'the plants, keeps 
te foil from being exhauſted, and gives all a neat air 
culture, This work ſhould be particularly fol- 
wed up in edgings of ſtrawberries, that they may 
it run over the walks: If, plants, however, are 
| wanted 
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* 


wanted for new beds, they muſt be ſuffered to ; 
See pages 3% 78. | 
Ihe dreſſing of ſtrawberries conſiſts not only 
baun from runners; but cutting down the gn 
eaves in qutiunn (early) with a ſcythe; or, which 
better, * taking them up in the hand, and uſiv; be 
knife. At this time they muſt. be weeded, and i 
ground ſtirred between them, deep enough to cut 
ends of the roots a little, Then there ſhould be ſpn 
over the beds a /itf/e rotten dung, or good freſh ear 
and all after wards kept free from the weeds. Let d 
ſurface of the ground be ſtirred again in ſpring, Mun 
any hollows that may be between the plants fil 
up with earth, and ſome dung too amongſt it, if ng 
Was applied in autumn. Thus with 2 managemeq 
the delicious ſtrawberry will be had in abundance a 
perfection. | | 


3 * 4 4 4 6 77 

FLOWERING SHRUBS are of great variety, and th 
method of pruning them is to be determined * 
cording to their ſeveral modes of bearing, of whid 
conſider chiefly theſe; that is, whether they produc 
their flowers upon the 14% year's ſhoots, or the jr 
ſent; on the ends, or the ſides of their branches. | 
a ſhrub bears on the /a/? year's ſhoots, it is evideWſro 
that it muſt. be cut away no more than is neceſlary Mal 
keep it within bounds, open, and handſome as to MF}; 
form; in this caſe, it is the buſineſs to cut clean o 
or very low, what is to be ſpared. If a ſhrub be 
on the preſent year's ſhoots, the old wood may, al 
muſt be cut down freely, ſo however as to leave eye 
enough for new ſhoots to proceed from, to make 
ſufficient head and ſhow, If the ſhrub bears altoge 
ther, or chiefly at its ends, no ſhortening muſt tab 
place ; but if fame of the branches are too long, the 
may be either cut out, or quite low, leaving tiK 
ſhorter ones to bear, It the ſhrub bears along its id! 
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» ll} ſhortening is of no conſequence, and the deſired 
p way he freely provided for at pleaſure. 

he /caſon for pruning ſhrubs, is generally reckoned 
ſpring, but autumn is better, if not too near win- 


ich Wl; 25, at this time, ſharp, weather might occaſion 
vs Ne o . + 20 jaſmines and honeyſuckles) to die 


n. The. time of flowering muſt, in ſome meaſure, 
A the time of pruning. Shrubs that flower in 
er, (as the il ee ſhould be cut in ſpring, 
carWole that flower in ſpring may be pruned immediately, 
r their blow, or in ſummer. Thoſe that flower, 
ſummer ſhould be pruned in autumn; and thoſe that 
er in autumn ſhould be pruned either ſoon after 


yering, or in ſpring. e 
ebe fur e.to cake off in time, i. e. as ſoon as diſco» 
ed, all ſuckers and over ſtrong ſhoots from 2 3 
by their Juxuriancy they greatly impoyeriſh the 
per ſized branches, which are the fruirful ones, 
Neue e ſappy wood looks very unſightly. 


| ihe height of ſhrubs in certain ſituations, is ma- 
| vWF), and to provide for this, the art of pruning is in 
1 reat meaſure competent. Lo keep them low, cutting 
ue 


2 is of. courſę neceſſary; but it will be well alſo 
make the ſoil poor if rich. To encourage them. to 
unt, keep trimming off the lower branches, and 


on hivering /oruhs ſhould be better attended to, as to 
ing, than they commonly are; for we ſometimes 
them either wholly neglected, or cut down at ran- 
perhaps, only ſheared into a little form; and ſo 
make a return quite ſuitable to the deſert of the 
ner for his neglect. Lo be crouding full of branches, 
vents the production of lowers. Shrubs ſhould not 
choaked up from ſun and air, either in themſelves, 
by their neighbours : The larger plants muſt. not be 
e to oyerthadow the leſs. * 
S 
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The general directions already given for prui 
ſhrubs might ſuffice, but that the young gardener | 
not have to diſcover (by on agrees the pr 
application of the given rules, he is here particulg 
directed to the work of pruning a fzww' of the more a 
mon'ſorts. wy . 
.- Roſes bear upon ſhoots of the preſent year, and u 
thoſe formed after Midſummer in the paſt year, Near 
chiefly upon the former. Therefore, they may, ort 
ther ſhould, be cut down low, leaving only three or f 
eyes to a ſhoot; except ſome of thoſe ſhort ſha 
formed the laſt year too late to blow then. If roſe tr 
are not cloſe pruned, they will be unable to ſupport th 
flowers properly. Uſe a ſharp knife, and cut cloſe 
hind an eye'or bud. Roſes for forcing ſhould be p 
in Fuly and Jun 3 n 
+ Honeyſuckles flower on ſhoots of the preſent ye 
and therefore whether trained to walls, or kept 
buſhes, ſhould be alſo pruned cloſe, but not ſo ſhon 
the latter caſe as the former; for thoſe againſt wil 
ſhould be cut down to an eye or two, and thoſe in buſh 
to three or four eyes. 3 
' Sweetbriars flower on ſhoots of the preſent je 
and therefore ſhould be cut after the manner of hone 
ſuckles. Theſe ſhrubs (and moſt others) are ſed 
pruned down enough; ſo that-in a few years they 
very rambling and unſightly ; but if kept compact, 
have beauty, as well as ſweetneſs, to recomperce « 
care; and in all caſes, a leſs number of fine flowe 
(obtained by ſhort and open pruning) is certainly prelk 
able to many indifferent ones. . 
Lilacs bear their flowers at the ends of ſhoots of 
laſt year, fo of courſe at ſpring muſt not be ſhortene 
If got rambling and crowded, cut either clean out, 
very low, what may be ſuperfluous. If they need mus 
reduction, let them be cut down as ſoon as (or ſomewl 
before) they have got off flower, and then the {hot 


* 
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at come after will form for blow before the fuckmer is 
ut, for next year. 

Laburnham bear along the ſides and ends of old wood. 

Jaſmines ſhould be pruned down cloſe, even to half 
n inch, and when trained to a wall, the ſhoots kept 
ather wide, like vines, (particularly the ſcarlet trum- 
ct ſort) as they bear at the ends of weak ſhoots of the 
ear; which ſhould therefore (as all others bearing in 
e ſame way) never be touched in ſummer with a 
nife, but be ſuffered to grow rude. 

Lennas bear alſo on ſhoots of the preſent year, yet are 
et left rather full of wood: prune them as ſoon as 
F flower. | 

Syringa, or Mock Orange, and Hypericum frutex, 
ar along the ſides, as well as ends, of old wood, and 
f courſe may be ſhortened. 

Spirta frutex, Guelder roſe, and many others, bear on 
oots of the year, and may therefore be pruned ſhort. 

Pyracantha bears (chiefly) on two and three years 
d wood; therefore the oldeft wood is to be cut out, 
nd young in every part retained, and at length. The 
ne of pruning ſhould be autumn; but early in ſpring 
ill do, as the flowers may then be ſeen, 

For the pruning fore trees, {ce the end of ſection the 
ath, Berberries, lee page 165. 


„ SECTION XIII. 


OF HOT BEDS, 

| | HE dwig of animals, but chiefly of horſes, is put 

f together for fer mentation, in order to form bodies 
heat for two purpoſes. 1. To raiſe vegetables, 

dwers, &c. not otherwiſe to be produced, or, at leaſt, 

t in perfection. 2. To raiſe ſuch things, as though 


1 they 
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they come in perfection in open culture, yet may| 
forwarded by artificial warmth, 

According to the quantity and quality of the ma 
rials put together for hot beds, the heat will be p 
portioned as to ſtrength and duration; and by a jul 
cious uſe in making, and the management afterwark 
many advantages may be obtained from them. T 
great point is, to ſuit the degree of heat to the nat 
of the different plants to be cultivated, that they m 
have neither more nor leſs than is neceſſary to promi 
a regular vegetation. 

T wo errors are common in the uſe of hat beds, for 
ing or placing in the ſame bed things of a. very di 
nature, as to the climate they grow belt in, and torcir 
with too much heat even the tendereſt. Though 
may not anſwer our views of haſte, the heat of a | 
had better be ſlack than otherwiſe. A ſtrong ht be 
that ought (at leaſt) to be made a fortnight before it 
uſed, is ſometimes furniſhed by impatience in a | 
days, and various ill conſequences follow, which nat 
rally fruſtrate ſucceſs. 

The place where hot beds are worked ſhould be opt 
to the full ſun, catching it as early as poſſible in tit 
morning, and having it as long as can be in the evening 
and it not naturally ſheltered, it ſhould be fcreer 
from the north and northreaſt winds by a boarded fene 
or rather one of reeds, as from a ſolid fence the win 
reverberates ; but ſtraw, or flake hurdles, ſet endwik 
may do. A ſcreen of ſome ſort, (and a cloſe cli 
hedge is as good as any) not only protects the inc 
ſure from the harſher winds, and confines the wan 
air, but keeps a rather unſightly work from view, ati 
ſtraws from blowing about, the Jitter of which 1s 
diſagreeable. In large gardens, however, they hai 
detached grounds for the work of hut beds, where luc 
litter is of no conſequence. 

Working of the dung is neceflary previous to tl 
making a hot bed; i. e. it ſhould be thrown togetit 
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n an heap, in a conical form; and when it has taken 
thorough heat, and has been ſmoking or ſweating 
or two or three days, it {hould be turned over, mov- 
g the outſide in, or mixing the colder parts with the 
ot, When it has taken heat again for two or three 
ays, give it a ſecond turn as before, and having lain 

e ſame time, it will be in proper order for making a 
20d laſting bed with a ſteady heat. If in any haſte, it 
ay be made into a bed after the firſt heating; but it 
ill be better for ſhifting again, or even a third time 
Vhen dung is ready beſore wanted, keep turning it 
ver, left it be too much ſpent. It will be proper to 
gin to work eb dung a week or ten days before it is 
d be uſed ; but it the dung is not freſh, it is only neceſ- 
ry to throw it together for once heating. 

Dunghills, from which it is deſigned to collect ma- 
rials for a hot bed, ſhould be taken notice of in time, 
at they are not left to work themſelves weak by long 
noking, without opening and turning over. Beds may be 
ade of dung from a week to a month old. 

[f heavy rain, cutting wird, or driving ſnow, ſhould 
eep the heaps from heating, and the dung is wanted, 
y fome ſtraw round it, and it will protect and fetch 


nin p the heat. If at firſt putting it together there is not 
eee gencral meiſture in the dung, it muſt be given it, by 
ene ting water evenly over it as it is laid. This may be 


one with a hand-bowl from a pail, but it would be 
*ter to uſe a large watering pot. No water muſt be 
led to dung when it is got dart; this is, however, the 
Jour that it ho begin to have when put together in 
bed, which the directions given for working it will 

ing it to. 
The ſ/ze of a hot bed, as to length and breadth, is 
dt courſe) to be according to the frame, and the 
eight of it according to the ſeaſon, and the degree of 
eat requilite to the nature of the plant to be cultivated, 
a dry ſoil, a bed may be /un# in the ground, from fix 
hes to a foot, to ae! more convenient to get at 
2 and 
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and manage. But beds made forward in the ſeah 
ſhould rather be on the ſurface, for the ſake of bein 
able to add the ſtronger linings, &c. | 
The bed ſhould not be of greater dimenſions th 
neceſſary to hold the frame up firmly, i. e. three: 
four 4. wider every way, though ſome approve t 
making it fix, which may be proper if the frame 
ſmall, as otherwife the body of dung might not he 
Heat enough for the neceflary length of time. A 
= for laying the dung regular, (according to t 
Ze of the frame) drive /?akes, of about the height t 
bed is to be, at the four corners. ' 
It is the practice of ſome gardeners, when they mu 
the bed, to take the frame off, and lay it two or thre 
inches thick all over, and then put the frame on agait 
This is done to guard againſt ſteaming, and is prop 
when the frames are ſhallow : in this caſe, the bed mi 
be fix inches wider every way than the frame, in ord: 
to hold up the mould for the frame to reſt upon. 
In caſe of an inſufficient quantity of good horſe dun 
that of cows, oxen, or pigs, if it is ſtrawy, and not! 
wet, may be mixed with it, in the proportion of e 
fourth, or upon a pinch more; eſpecially in an advance 
part of the ſeaſon, or to cultivate things that are ol 
forcing, and do not naturally require heat. In the a 
of a deficient quantity of proper materials alſo, ſome < 
old worn-out horfe dung may be laid at bottom, and 
little of it on the top. Offal hay may be mixed as Mie 
bed is made; or a little of mown graſs, or weeds, elpt 
cially for late made beds; but clear ftraw, well wette 
may be put at the bottom a foot thick, and reckomt 
about equal to five or ſix inches of dung. Cucumbersa 
melons have been raiſed upon rau beds, mixed wi 
fea coal aſhes; and thus the rank ſteam of du 
avoided, which ſometimes injures plants, if it doll. 
not give the fruit a leſs agreeable taſte than they othe 
wiſe would have. Sea coal aſhes among dung, 
been recommended to continue the heat of the be. 
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d to moderate it, in the proportion of one-fifth or 
part; tanners bark has been uſed in the ſame 
ay; and theſe have been ſometimes mixed generally, 
d at others in layers three or four to a be. 
The making of a hot bed is performed thus : lay 
dme of the moſt ſtrawy dung at bottom, and keep 
hat which appears leaſt worked toward the middle. 
et all be well broke, and laid evenly without lumps ; 
eeping the ends and ſides upright, (or rather hanging 
ver) not ſuffering them to draw in, leſt the bed be 
nade too little for the frame, or ſhould thus catch 
et, Having laid it about half a yard high, ſome 
ardeners trample it with the feet ſet cloſe, and again 
ben raiſed a foot higher, and laſtly when near 
niſhed ; but beating it down well with the back of 
ge fork is by many gardeners thought ſufficient, ex- 
ept indeed the dung be freſh and ſtrawy, and then 
rampling ought to be uſed. The cleaner dung is, it 
uſt not only be more trampled, but more wetted, and 
ae greater quantity of it uſed. To make beds of un- 
aled flraw, it is recommended to lay it in a pond for 
wo or three days, and then to throw it in a heap to 
rain and heat a little firſt. | 
lf any dung is to be uſed directly from the ſtable, let 
it be equally mixed with the reſt; but if there is a 
oldneſs in the other dung, it will bring the heat for- 
warder, by laying a good part of the freſh. in the 
middle, which will ſoon kindle, and ſpread warmth. 
he litter that is made uſe of for this purpoſe ſhould 
e %u; and if not, it may be made fo, by mixing 
cow or hog dung with it, or rather by collecting the 
draining from a farmer's muck hill, and ſprinkling with 
It; which helps to fermentation. WER, 
The beſt ſort of dung is that of bean firaw, next 
Wibeat, rye, oats, and barley, When the ſeaſon is 
pretty much advanced, hot beds may be made of graſs 
WW owings, (as from an orchard) and weeds, which is. 
common practice in the cyder countries. "Theſe 
I 3 hearts, 


| 


feet deep: But if for the cultivation of any thing in 
pots, as there will need no mould, the pits need not 
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heats, however, are often too violent, laſt not long; 
yet may they be lined with the fame materials if dont 
in time, otherwiſe if a green hot bed gets greatly col 
it will not be recovered. A graſs bed may be ute 
as ſoon as warm, but let it not be overweighted by 
putting on heavy frames, or more mould than neceſſiy, 
It ſhould rather be worked with hand glaſſes, or oil 
paper covers, | 

Hot beds are ſometimes made of the refuſe hart of: 
tanner's yard, and alſo of oak leaves; but theſe mul 
have walled pits for them, of a large ſize, and are 
ſeldom uſed but in hot-houſes, A bark-bed proper 
made, and managed by forking up at two or thie 
months end, &c. will hold a fair, moderate, and ſteady 
heat, four, five, or fix months, 

The bark is to be got freſh, after it has been thrown 
out of the vats a few days, and if not moderately dry, 
kept a few days longer to drain, and if the weather is 
fair, it may be opened to the ſun to dry; for it will 
not ferment if it is put together wet. When 1t 1s 
made into a bed it mult be only beat together with the 
tork, and not trampled. In a fortnight it will have 
come to a ſine heat, for immediate uſe. 

The pit ſhould be eleven or twelve feet long, fue 
and a halt or ſix feet wide, and a foot, or a little more, 
higher than the bark in front, and two feet higher be- 
hind, to receive the mould on a body of bark, three . 


be ſo deep, the pots being plunged in the bark: or the 
pit may be made level all round, of a depth to hole 
the bark and mould, on which frames of wood r1ay 10 
be ſet. Let the pit be ſunk one third, or one-half in * 
the ground, as the foi] about it is dry or not. 

To encreaſe the heat of a dung bed when it declines, 
a warm lining of ſtraw, or hay, put round it, a ft 
thick, and laid high up the fides of the frames, will 


recover it for a few days; but a lining of hr dung 
| One 
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je foot and a half wide at bottom, and narrower at 


a jp, ſhould be applied firſt to the back, and in about 
cad week alter to the front, before the heat is greatly 
ue off ; and if very bad wearher comes, there mould 
„a Lining of ſtraw all round this. In caſcs of great 


. „ elenſion of heat, the ends ſhould have hot dung applied 


Nile them, or, at leaſt, a good thickneſs of litter, or 
raw. Lay all linings a tew inches higher than the 
f: to allow tor ſinking; or, not being laid quite fo 
nul ieh at firſt, add more atterwards, when a little ſettled. 
ay made beds may require two or three repeated 
ori (bigs. Should dung of a briſk heat for a new lining 
e. wanting, the old lining may be worked up with 
ady nat there is, and if ſhook up with quite freth (but 
ul) dung from the ſtable, do very well. 
un Jo decreaſe the heat of a bed, ſeveral hoes may be 
ry pade in it, by thruſting an iron bar, or a thick ſmooth 
ap pointed ſtake, up to the middle, which holes are 
be cloſe ſtopt again, with dung or hay, when the 


eat is ſufficiently abated. 

dne The v/es to which hot beds may be applied are va- 
ous, but chiefly for the cultivation of cucumbers and 
nelens, for which fee the next ſection. At the ſpring 
{ the year, hot beds are commonly made uſe of for 
orcing crops of ſeveral vegetables, as radiſbes, carrots, 
aulflowers, lettuces, potatoes, turneps, kidney beans, 
ane, tarragon, ſmall ſallading, &c, Fruits of 
everal ſorts, as cherries, ſtrawberries, raſpberries, 
Kc, are ſometimes brought forward by dung heat; as 
pilo various ſhrubs and flowers, by means of forcing- 
'ames, Tender annuals, as ba!ſams, and other flow- . 
rs, that neceſſarily require heat to bring them up; and 
ie leſs tender, and ſome even of the hardy forts, are 
% cultivated on hot-beds, or other aſſiſtance from 
ung, to produce an earlicr blow than could other- 
Wile be had. Directions for which, will be given in 
heir proper places. See Sect, 18. 
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As to the forcing of peas, aſparagus, and the raiſig 
of muſhrooms, theſe things are not commonly practiſe, vo 
and it can hardly be expected in ſuch an initiatory bod eru 
as this, to find inſtructions for them, len 


SECTION XIV. 


OF RAISING CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 
— — 
I. OF RAISING CUCUMBERS., 


See Cucumber in the next Section. rot 


ARDENERS uſually provide three crops of «js 
cumbers in the ſeaſon, all of which will be inan 
debted to het dung to produce them; except ſometims 
indeed, the laſt ſowing be upon cold ground; which, 
in ſome ſituations, _ in ſome ſeaſons, may do very 
well for picklers. We begin with the carly crop, ſeu: 
which is moſt valued. | 
Make a ſeed bed of the ſize of a one-light frame, (u 
a two-light were better), from three to four feet thick, 
and if ambitious of being forward, do it ſometime be- i | 
eween the firſt and fifteenth of January, though ſome Wine 
gardeners ſow about Chriftmas : But the ſooner this poi 
work is begun, the more hazard there is of failing, Mera 
and the more ſkill and trouble will be neceſſary {War 
e them ſucceſsfully. | 
The yaung gardener is adviſed not to attempt this ee! 
buſineſs till the middle of February; and then, it he has Mot 
fortune, he will cut fruit about the middle of 
Jay. When he has attained ſome ſkill jn the work 
he may begin ſooner ; for there is nothing that pro- 
felled gardeners are fo fond of exhibiting, as ear) 
cucumbers, which 4s a proof, that no little Ingenuity 
- 200 
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d attention is neceſſary to produce them. All 
ayourable circumſtances coinciding, as ſowing the 
xrwardeſt ſeed in kind, mild and ſunny weather, and 
lenty of dung, with good frames, managed by ſkill 
nd induſtry, early cucumbers are ſometimes raiſed in 
bout eight weeks, and later in the ſeaſon have been 
aiſed in fix; but near upon three months mult cam- 
only be allowed. | 
A bed being ready, agreeable to the directions given 
1 the laſt ſection, which may be four feet high in 
anuary, three and a balf feet in February, and three 
ret ir. arch, or the medium as a general rule; let it 
e covered with the frame and lights, raiſing the glaſſes 
little to let off the ſteam that will come ſtrongly 
rom the bed. 
When the heat has been up uree or four days in a 
. igle light, or a day or two more if a two light. 
in- rame, let it be taken off, and ſee that the ſurface of 
mes the bed is perfectly level, but rather riſing behind; 
ch, ad if you think the bed is hardly ſtrong enough, the 
ery {opportunity is given to add a courſe or two more of 
ung. Having levelled the bed neatly with the fork, 
deat it ſmooth with a ſhovel or ſpade, and put the frame 
(or Wand glaſs on again. 9 
ch The temper of the bed is now to be attended to, that 
be- Nit be not moulded till the burning heat is over; a judg- 
me Went of which may be formed, by keeping two ſharp 
his Wpointed ſmooth ſticks thruſt in behind, and occaſionally . 
Ng awing and feeling them, by.a quick graſp of the 
to Wand, Endeavour to hit the exact time, not putting 
e mould on too foon, as it is liable to burn, nor 
his Nlelaying too long, and fo to loſe time, and too much 
has Mot that heat, the bed was made for. 
of The moulding is. thus; lay all over the bed about 
rk; Mihree inches thick of rich looſe (not over light) and 
ro- earth, and add as much in the centre of the light 
vill raiſe a hill eight or nine inches deep, which as 
ity Non as warm through, is to be uſed, except the bed 
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ſeem too hot, and likely to burn; in which caſe, dray 
the chief of the mould aſide round the frame, that th 
heat may have vent in the middle, for a day or tw 
As it is a thing eſſentially neceſſary in the cultivatia 
of early cucumbers, to have rich earth, properly ar, 
it ſhould be prepared, and laid by in autumn, in ſome 
airy ſhed or hovel. Let it be, if poſſible, ſome fre 
under turf earth, mixed with about one fourth part d 
thorough rotten horſe dung, often ſtirred together to in- 
corporate and ſweeten. ; 
The /owing may be made upon the hill of mould 
levelled down to about fix inches deep; but if any ful. 
picion of burning (or in ſhort at any rate), it were 
better to ſow in a ſmall pot or two, which ſhould be 
filled with the warm mould, and plunged a little wa 
in, more or leſs according to the heat of the bed, for i 
the bed appears to be over hot, the pot may be railed 
from it; cover the ſeeds half an inch, and add a gentle 
preſſure of the earth upon them. In a bed of proper 
temper, they will be up in three or four days, aud 
ſooner or later, if there is too ſtrong or too weak a 
heat; though the age of the ſeed will occaſion ſome 
difference. Very old ſeed (which ſome gardeners are 
fond ot, as running leſs to vine, and fo reckoned tie 
more fruitful,) will ſometimes come up weak, ani 
allo rot, when the mould is damp, and the heat not 
ſtrong ; ſo that ſeed of two, three, or, at the moſt, four 
years of age is to be preferred: That of a year ol 
only comes up certainly, but too luxuriantly. 
Whether the firſt ſeeds come up, or not, on tht 
third day, fow a few more, and ſo again and again, 
for the early young plants are incident to failures, from 
various cauſes. As the ſeed muſt not be ſown in we 
earth, ſo if it gets to dry, ſprinkle the mould to 
moiſten it a little below the depth of the ſeed ; but 
let it be with water previouſly ſet in the frame (in 2 


according to the weather, raiſing the lights from on! 
| | halh 
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alf, to a whole inch; and now, and ever after, while 
ere is a ſtrong heat in the bed, tilt one corner of a 
ght for the ſteam to paſs off on nights, and let a mat 
ang, or be nailed looſely over the open part, to keep 
e the wind. | 

lon The pricking out the young plants is to be done when 
hey are three or four days old, taking them up care- 
Ily, and the mould being warm, put three in a ſmall 
ot, as the common practice is; but no more than two, 
r one in a /mall pot is a good method. If one plant 
nly is put in a pot, it certainly may be expected ta 
Wow ſtronger, and be continued longer therein, 
cd three of theſe may be planted cloſe together in 
o_l fruiting bed. If only one plant is put in, ſet it 
Wag pright in the middle of the pot nearly up to the ſeed 
or eaves. If two or three are put in, take the mould out 
neither the pot in a baſon-like form an inch or a' little 
nt more deep, as the ſhanks are, laying the roots ſmooth 
"" Wowards the centre, and the leaves towards the edge of 
and 1. pot ; cover up to the top, and give the earth a 


K gentle preſſure. 

we lf the mould is very dry and the bed hot, a' /ittle 
al water may be immediately given to the ro2ts z. but if 
the otherwiſe, the next day will be beſt, 

0 Give very little air the firſt day, but afterwards 


more, as the fun ſhines or not, or the day is mild or 
ſharp, ſtill or windy. As the plants get older and 
hardier, air may be given up to two inches, when 
there is a good heat, and extraordinary fine weather, 
to three or four inches of tilt: For this purpoſe, 

edges of wood, about four inches thick at the wide 
end, are proper. If ſuſpicious of the air coming in too 
ſuddenly, tack a bit of cloth, or mat before the place. 
{ir is to be given in different degrees, regularly as the 
weather alters in the courſe of the day ;—a little air 
in the morning, more as the day advances, and leſs 
again as it declines. | 


I 6 | Cucumbers 
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Cucumbers will not do well, if the air in the bet var 
long confined, ar ſtagnant : Sun is neceſſary as well He 
air, but as that we cannot furniſh, every advantage th 
16 in our power we ſhould not fail to make uſe of wit 
care. The plants are to be nurſed, and preſerved mo. ned 
derately warm, by keeping the pots plunged leſs « 
more in the bed, placing them towards the outſides d 
the frame when there is a great heat, and more in theo | 
middle when it is moderate. bed 
Keep ſome mould round the inſide of the frame tin 
ready to earth up the pots to the rim, as the heat de. 
clines. There ſhould not be leſs than two, or mor 
than three inches depth of mould, in the intermediate 
ſpaces of the frame: for when the bed is moulded to 
thick, it keeps down the heat too much, and occaſions 


burning. Young plants ſhould be guarded from much be 
ſun, if the ſeaſon is advanced, and eſpecially when the ti 
bed is hut, Give air. WO 

Attend to the weather, and if rain, ſnow, or wind, Ml l 
is either of them likely to chill the bed much, provide WM t 
againſt it in time, by laying ſtraw round; and if the b 


heat naturally declines much, line, &c. as directed, 8 
page 174, in order to recover and keep it up, for the WM 
plants will ſoon be fpoiled, or loſt, if the bed gets cold. U 
They are to grow in the pots till their firſt rough leaves WM © 
are two or three inches broad. When there is only Ml * 
one in a pot, a plant (upon a pinch) may grow in it til 
it bloſſoms. 1 | 
Uſe water (ſoft) but moderately at firſt, till the roots WO * 
get ſpread about the pot, and then wet the ſhanks d 
the plants as little as can be helped, if the ſeaſon is early, 
or there is little ſun. When the roots are got to the 
bottom of the pot, take care to water to the bottom; 
but over-much watering of young plants makes them 
fickly. Once a week, at an early ſeaſon, will be ſuth- 
cient, except the heat is very ſtrong in the bed, and the 
weather very ſunny : the water mult be in a ſmall degree 
| | warm, 
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arm, and given in the morning towards the middle of 


ie da . 

If the ſeed bed is not likely to hold the plants fo long 
as directed, (or nearly) in a Foe growing ſtate, an inter- 
mediate bed ſhould be made in time to receive them; 
for it is not proper to plant them out into the fruit bed 
10 ſoon, leſt there be a failure in keeping up its heat 
to ſet the fruit, and bring it on. This intermediate 
bed ſhould be made of proportionate ſtrength, for the 
time it is wanted, and may do at two anda half, or three 
feet thick; nor need there be any great objection to an 
intermediate bed, as it tends to inſure ſucceſs, and brings. 
the plants on faſter, and faves trouble in keeping up the 
heat of the ſeed bed. 

Burning is a thing to be ſuſpected when a bed is very 
hot, and in proportion as the mould is damp ; and ſhould 
therefore be ſeen to, by drawing away ſome mould from 
the bottom near the middle; and if it appears diſco- 
loured, of a greyiſh hue, and caked, let what is ſo be 
taken out from all parts of the bed as ſoon as poſſible; 
but take care that in doing it, too much cold air do not: 
get in and damp the bed, or injure the plants. Do this 
work at the belt time of the day, while the ſun ſhines, if 
it may be, and rather at twice, allowing an hour be- 
tween, Fill up with freſh and dry mould, and keep 
the glaſſes cloſe, till the earth is got thorough warm 
again. Burning, however, is not of ſo much conſe- 
quence now, as when the plants are put out to fruit, for 
the pots may be drawn from the evil; but burnt mould 
contaminates the air, as well as injures the roots that it 
reaches to. See Burning again preſently. 

Steaming mult be guarded againſt, and the rank efflu- 
via which riſes in the bed at firſt, and whilſt the dung is 
quite hot, muſt have went night and day, by raiſing the 
lights. A little riſe will do on nights; and if a mat 
hangs before the aperture, or is.nailed down looſely over 
it, the too ſudden entrance of cold air will be prevented. 
But when the-ſtrong heat of the bed is certainly 2 
| ; = | | ut 
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ſhut cloſe on nights, and give but little air in unfavour. WW"* 
able days. Rank fleam is ſometimes drawn into a frame 
from the outſide of the bed, occafioned by the mat; 
hanging over it; therefore, in covering, it is neceſſar 
to keep up the ends of the mats, fo that the glaſs only 
be covered. Danger of ſteaming ariſes alſo from the 
application of freſh linings, the ſmoke of which, wind 
may drive into the frames ; ſo that the lining ſhould I 
either be covered with two or three inches of mould, MW * 
or which is better, a good thickneſs of fine hay. Some- 
times ſteam will inſinuate itſelf round the frame within, 
through the bed ſettling unequally, ſo that the mould WE” 
draws from it : Prevent this by filling up the aper- 
tures, | 

Covering up at night has been juſt directed to be 
only over the glaſſes, for a reaſon given. Put the cover 
on a little before ſun ſet, and take off a little after ſun 
riſe, except very bad weather diCtate otherwiſe ; yet 
remember, that /ight is a moſt neceſſary article in the 
welfare of plants, and guard againſt permitting cover 
longer than compelled to it. While the bed. is in a 
good heat, one mat 1s ſufficient, but yet if the weather 
is ſharp, more ſhould be uſed ; for if not neceſſary for 
the warmth, it will be uſeful to keep the ſteam of the 
bed from being ſo ſuddenly condenſed as to drop on the 
plants, which would injure them. As the bed declines 
in heat, and the weather is cold, a thicker covering 0 
muſt be put on; and a very warm covering is made MW 
thus :—lay on a mat, and over it a coat of ſtraw, or I 
rather hay, and then a mat on the top, which tack down 
round the frame. It will help to warmth, to puſh into 
the dung ſome little ſticks round the frame, and fill up 
the ſpace with hay, Covering round the bed with 
ſtraw and lining have been ſpoken to: let the applica- W. 
tions be made in time, = | 
| The ſeed bed, by good management, may be kept I 
with a good growing heat for fix weeks, when the WW, 
; | X plants 
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plants being about five weeks old, will be ready for 
putting into a new bed to bear fruit. 

Stopping the plants is to be performed about a week 
eſore they leave the ſeed bed; i. e. as ſoon as the ſe- 
cond rough leaf is expanded, and ſhews in its boſom 
he little bud, or eye, that produces a runner. This is 
o be nicely cut off with a pen-knife, or ſmall ſharp | 
pointed ſciſſars, or picked out with a needle, though, if 
it gets forward, it may be pinched off, Soon after this 
peration, the plant thickens, and will puſh for runners 
again, Which the ſtopping is deſigned to diſpoſe them 
lg e; and the effect is an earlier and more plentiful bear- 
ing. The practice of ſtopping is again to be performed 
upon the firſt runners when they have three joints with- 
out ſhewing fruit. 4M | 

The fruit bed comes now, and it ſhould be made of 
ad materials, duly prepared, and well put together, 
towards four feet thick. It ought not to be of a ſize 
les than for a two-light, but better for a three-light 
frame; as the heat is more certainly to be kept up a 
proper length of time, in a full ſized frame, without 
which all the . previous Jabour is loſt. Preparations 
muſt be made for this bed at e a fortnight before it is 
wanted, in the way directed in the laſt ſection. 

Before earthing, take care that the burning heat is 
over, and that the mould to be uſed be properly dry. 
| Lay it all over the bed not more than three inches thick, 
(or reaſons given, page 180) making hills -where the 
plants are to be ſet about twelve or fourteen inches 
depth, A two-light bed (of proper materials) will 
not be ready for moulding in leſs than a week or ten 
days from making; nor a three-light in leſs than ten 
4 days or a fortnight. But if it ſhould be deſired to plant 
out quick, on account of the ſeed bed having got cold, 
a ſecurity from burning the p/ants is found in forming 
a hole in the bed, where the plants are to be, two inches 
deep, and about a foot, or fifteen inches over, and fillin 
up with freſh cow dung; through this the heat will not 
2 
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will aſſiſt: turn the plants up carefully, and place them 
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burn, and if it catches the other parts of the bed, 
diſeafe may -be eaſily remedied, in the way before me: 
tianed, without diſturbing the plants. Some garden 
place turf under the plants, with the graſs down warkWhpuld 
to prevent excels of heat; and it helps to keep the 
mould, in other parts, from burning, to ſtir it about i 
time. A. preventative uſed by ſome, is to put on 4 
layer of five or ſix inches of ald dung, when the bed j 
made. It ſhould ſeem, that a layer of about three inchg 
of old bark might prevent burning. See Burning 
pages 180, 189. e of. ul 
Planting is to take place as ſoon. as the heaps ads 
mould are warm. Spread the earth on the top a little n 
and having the hills a full ten inches depth, make: 
hole in the middle fix inches deep, to receive the pot 6 
plants; which pots will be from four and a half to hve 
inches deep, and conſequently the plants funk in this 
hole a full inch more in mould than they were in then e 
pot; and they will have four inches depth of mould at 
the bottom, which there ſhould be below the roots. cus 
Draw the mould up to the plants, and preſs it gently 
between, and to them all round the hillock. It n 
ſpoken here of a pot of plants with three, but it only one fan 
in a pot, the whole hill muſt be thrown down to four e. 
inches depth, and the plants, with all the mould, ſet one nt 
cloſe by the fide of the other, and then filled up and 
round with the earth of the bed. CV 
To /{bift plants out of the pots with the ball of 
earth entire about them, put the fingers between the d 
plants, and turning the pot up, give it a gentle tap on 
the knee, or edge of the frame, and the whole wil 
come out; a little preſſure at the ſame time through 
the hole at bottom, with a finger of the other hand, 


in ſo. To ſecure their coming out Whole, water the 
pots to the bottom the day before; and if not too wet, 
they will lip out. If the plants hold tight to the pots, 
when turned up, a long thin narrow bladed knife 9 ar 
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proper to looſen the ſides. If the mould ſhould fall 
om the plants, carefully ſpread the roots in planting, 
they will be ſure to grow, only their having no 
uld to them will occaſion a little lots of time till 
y have ſtruck root again. Thus having ſettled the 
ants, ſhut the lights cloſe till all is thorough warm, 
d then give a little air; if the mould put round the 
ts be dry, give a little water. 0 
Management as to air, covering, watering, lining, 
| guarding againſt burning, fleuming, &c. is now to 
cupy the conſtant attention of the gardener : On theſe 
als, what has been before ſaid may ſerve for inſtruc- 
n now; only as the ſeaſon advances, and the plants 
ſtrong, the more air and watering may be ventured 
5 and it the heat of the bed is good, leſs covering will 
d. As the ſeaſon advances, water earlier in the morn= 
z, or later in the afternoon, ſo as not to have a full 
n come directly upon the leaves while wet; for drops 
water act as convex glaſſes, to draw the rays to 2 
cus, and thus ſcorches. As the weather may be cool, 
the bed gets cool, water the mare ſparingly ; and in 
us caſe, eſpecially, avoid wetting the s of the 
ants _ It will be known when water muft be 
ven, by the larger leaves flagging, without any vio- 
nt ſun to occaſion an — — perſpiration. Ber- 
es of water may be kept in the frame, which is prefer- 
ble to that warmed at a fire; yet the latter muſt be 
ſed when there is not enough of the former, to water 
deeply as neceſſary. When the frame gets full of 
ine, it gets full of root; and as by this time the days 
t long, and may be ſunny, a good portion of water 
r the whole may be wanted twice, or, perhaps, thrice 
week, from a watering pot. | 

Air ſhould be given (as before directed) in fire wea- 
r to a tilt of three inches, or more. While there is 
riſe heat in the bed, give a. little air on nigber. If 
ie bed gets cold, it may be helped by covering up 
wler and warmer, and uncovering later; ay" 
plants 
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[hus very particular directiaus have been given, but 
| much will depend upon circumſtances, and dif- 
tion muſt direct. Let it be remembered, no neglect 
be borne with. If any imprudent perſon ſhould 
the lights high, to pry into the bed in improper 
ather, perhaps an early tender crop might at once 
eire their death blow, though expoſed but a very 
rt time. Succeſs in raiſing cucumbers and melons 
y depends upon keeping the bed in due teniper; the 
arts being neither burned nor chilled. 

Setting the fruit is the practice of moſt good gar- 
ers, as generally inſuring the embryos from going 
, as they are apt to do at an early ſeaſon; when 


s or infects are about, to convey the farina from the 
e flowers to the female. The male flowers have 
en ignorantly called falſe bl:ſ/oms, and ſo have been 
larly pulled off (as faid) to ſtrengthen” the plants, 
tthey are eſſential to 7mpregnate the female flowers; 
thoſe that ſhew the young fruit at their baſe : This 
pregnation, called ſetting the fruit, is artificially done 
US 2 | 

As ſoon as any female flowers are fully open, gather 
ewly opened male flower, and {tripping the leaf gently 
from the middle, take nicely hold of the bottom, and 
cling the top of the male (reverſed) over the center 
the female flower, the fine fertilizing duſt from the 
ale part will fall off, and adhere to the female part, 
d fecundate it, cauſing the fruit to keep its colour, 
ll, and proceed faſt towards perfection. This buſt- 


onths of February, March, and April, but afterwards 
will not be necetlary ; for the admiſſion of ſo much 
ras may afterwards be given, will diſperſe the farina 


y calm, ſetting may be continued a little longer. If 
ort of male flowers, one of them may ſerve to im- 
egnate two females, Pull off all the male flowers as 


t much wind can be ſuffered to enter the bed, and no 


— 
—— — 


of ſetting the fruit may be practiſed through the 


ectually; but if the weather till is bad, or remark- 
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faſt as they die upon the vines. Lay a bit of tile, 
ſome ſuch thing, under forward fruit. r 
Something of pruning may perhaps be neceſſary, 

plants will not bear up 1 — K in quantity, or quali 
if the frames are crowded. The rule (of courſe) is, 
cut out thoſe runners that can be beſt ſpared, as bei 
weak, moſt in the way, or having the ſmalleſt fruit, 
them. But as the fulneſs is generally owing to t 
putting in the bed too many plants, the better method 
to cut down to the root a whole plant; and that in tine 
i. e. on the proſped? of being too full of vine: this m 
ſeem a great ſacrifice, but it will prove a profitable on 
Let the diſcharged plant lay a day to wither, that 
hang not to the others, and break their leaves, in du 
ing it out while freſh, About Midſummer, the fra 
may be raiſed, to permit the runners to ſtrike out, and! 
a fortnight after taken entirely off; though once in 
frame, and always in, is better, if convenient, 

3 „23 „% „* 


A SECOND CROP of cucumbers may be ſown at « 
time between the middle and end of March, if t 
are to be brought up in. frames; but if under ho 
glaſſes, or paper covers, then any time from the begi 
ning of April to the middle, is foon enough, at 
in Nerthamptonſhire. A hot bed, for fowing the ſeed 
this time, need only be from two and a half to the 
feet thick, and a one-light frame. On this bed 4 
may be ſowyn, in pots, or otherwiſe, tender annual 
md it is a very good time for moſt of them, Ort 
ſeed for plants to ridge out under hand-glaftes, may | 
ſawn in pots, and placed in ather hot beds, to bring tha 
forward till they have been ſtopped. | 

What has been ſaid about making hot beds, 2 
ſowing, and managing cucumbers, will direct nov 
only at this ſeaſon, mowings of gra/s may be g 
round a bed to increafe the heat, and will be found uh 
to lay on the top of dung linings, when ſunk. 


Aſi 
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A ſeed bed, at this time, ſhould have a growing heat 
r one month, when the plants will be fit (the latter 
i of April, or beginning of May) to put either into 
other two feet and a half hot bed with a frame, or 
ly under hand-glaſſes, &c. which ſhould be rather 
ge, becauſe plants running from under them much 
fore Midſummer will hardly endure the weather. 
et them be covered up on nights with a ſingle mat; 
d when they muft run from under the glaſles, ſticks, 
r hoops, may keep the mats off from preſſing upon 
em: faſten the covering down at the corners with 
oged ſticks, tu keep them from blowing away. Let 


ground about the bed be ſtirred, and alſo raiſed, to 
iin the plants level, and to give the roots full room to 
ful rike. | 

wer For ridging cucumbers, that are to have only hand- 
in baſſes, or ſome ſuch cover, obſerve (as adviſed) not 


d fow too forward, for better be rather late, than have 
he plants cut off, or much injured, juſt as they are 
oing to bear. The hot bed, or ridge, made in May, 

hand-glafſes, ſhould be ſunk in a dry foil, two 
pades deep; and two feet and a half thick of. good 
ung is now enough. The mould that is thrown out 
fit is good) may be uſed to cover the bed; and if 
ut indifferent, may be laid round it, or on it; towards 
he outhdes. Lay on it at firſt anly three inches of 
ould, except where the plants are to be, at which 
lace lay a depth of about nine inches, rather more 
han leſs. It is not neceſſary that the earth ſhould 
e very wh as directed for early cucumbers, but let it 
warm firſt to plant in, If it be Mid- May before the 
ants are put out, holes of two or three barrows full 
| dung will be ſufficient to bring them on through 
ay, and then the ſeaſon (if it 1s not bad) will be 
arm enough to keep them puſhing forwards. There 
would be near four feet diſtance between each ſet of 
lants, Shade them for a few days at firſt putting 


ut, 
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| Cucumbers not ſown till the beginning of 4% 
may be brought to bear fruit on ane good bed, if uri 
2 large frame; and ſuch a bed would, at the ſame ti 
| ſerve very well to ſow, or to prick out, tender aunul ; 


See ſection 18, On flowers. 
5 * » „„ „% „ avi 


A THIRD” CROP of cucumbers may be ſown an 
time, from the middle to the end of May, (or everMoh 
little later) either in a pot or not, upon ſome hot h 
in uſe, to grow for a week or ten days; or ſow uy 
a little heat of two or three barrows full of warm dug an 
trod cloſe, and previouſly thrown together for the pu 
poſe: or if freſh and moiſt from the. ſtable, it win 
though at preſent. cold, heat itſelf. Cover the dun 
with five or ſix inches of mould, and forv half inch deg 
and half an inch aſunder, under a hand-glaſs ; and wht 
the plants are completely up, thin them to an indy 
aſunder, where let them grow, earthing them up 2 
they get tall, till they ſhow rough leaf. Then prepa 
more ſuch little bodies of heat to plant them out up 
three or four in a patch, which cover with a hand-glak 
or otherwiſe, and ſhade alſo for a day or two, if ſunny: 
If you can take three or four plants up together by 
ſcoop trowel, with earth to the roots, the better ; and! 
not, plant them pretty near together, laying them allanWor 
ſo that the ſhanks be covered two or three inchsen 
Keep theſe plants earthed up, and as much under thel 
covers as may be, till towards Midſummer, covering ti 
parts that run out on nights till this time. The hippe 
crop is that generally ſown for picklers. 
Sometimes, at this ſeaſon, cucumbers are ſown me 
picklers in cold ground, eſpecially about London, or ſcul 
or weſt of it; but ſoil, ſituation, and ſeaſon, make 
great difference in the cultivation of all, and partiuWre: 
larly of delicate plants. If any ſeed be ſown on coor 
ground, let it be in dry weather : give them a my 
2 * 
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examined and rubbed in a dry cloth, and it may be h 


„ % % % * 

' OF RAISING MELONS, 
Ser Melon in the next Sectimn. 
 MELONS are raiſed much in the ſame way as; 
ecumbers, They ſhould not, however, be thought 
 foeanly, and from the middle of February to the mit 
of Marth will (for moſt perſons) be ſoon enough 
_ tow them, The place where they are cultivated ſho 
be well ſheltered, ſo that winds may blow over t 
frames, as mentioned in the directions about hot-be 
_ They require a ſtronger foil to grow in than cuci 
ders, and more heat, both at bottom and top, and ne 
less water: they take up more room, fo that one plu 
er at moſt two, will be enow under one full ſiz ed lig 
'Cucumbers may be raiſed on a /eed bed till fit to pla 
out on the fruit bed; but me will (generally 
leaſt) require an intermediate bed. During the wh 
time of the cultivation of melons, (till high ſuramet 
they muſt have a /vely bottom heat, in order to bri 
chem forward, and ſucreed well; and, if melons are /« 
as ſoon as September enters, a lining of hot dung may 
put to the bed, to afford ſome degree of heat to 4 
outer roots, as an equivalent to the failure of the ſeaſo 
Melons never do well in a ſhady ſummer, - As cu 
bers are about three months coming in, ſo melon: 1 
about four. They ſet rheir fruit in about two month 
and are about the ſame time in ripening, though fe 
days will ſometimes effect it. 

The ſeed of melons (procured from well ripened a 
fine flavoured fruit) ſhould be about four years © , 
though ſome prefer it much older, as judging it ſo muqſ 
the leſs likely to run to vine: If it is tas old, howerell _ 
bo | 
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conies up weak, and is apt to rot, when the mould is 

t ſufficientty dry, and the ſeed bed not very warm. 

ne ſeed only can be had, it ſhould be carried a week 

two in the breeches pocket, to dry away ſome of the 

ore watery parts: The earlier the ſeed is fown, the 
der it ſhould be. Melon ſeed may be ſown in a eu- 
mber bed, that is in a briſk heat, in pots plunged 

wards the middle; but x bed ſhould be ready to move 
e young plants into before the cucumber bed gets too 
pol. Sow only three or four ſeeds in each pot, and 
ver a little more than half an inch: The earth in 
hich the ſeed is ſown, fhould not be fo: ftrong as that 
which the plants are to grow for fruit. When the 
ediings are three' or four days old, take them up care- 
ly, fo as not to break any of the roots, and either 
ant one in a ſmall pot, or two in a little bigger; but 
pend on no plants which do not appear healthy and 
ſong. Sow a few ſeeds every four or five days, left 
cidents happen to deſtroy the firſt plants. 

As melons require ſkill, and occaſion trouble to raiſe 
em, the greateſt poſſible care ſhould be taken that the 
ed is of a good kind. Melins ſhould never grow near 
cumbers, eſpecially if for ſeed, as the farina of the cu- 
mber may impregnate the bloſſom of the melon, and 
ye it a watery flavour, or quite alter the nature of 


Though melons may be ſown in a cucumber frame, 
at is in a good heat, yet rather make a ſeed bed, of 
bout three feet thick; and having put on the frame 
dd light, tilt the glaſs a little, and when the great Heat 
abated, put on ſome dry, rich, and fine, but not very 
pht earth, to the thickneſs of four inches all over; 
che next day, if the mould is not tas hot, ſow the 
d, ſome in the beds, and ſome in pots, placed juſt in 
e middle, which may be drawn up out of the way of 
burning heat. 5 
When the plants appear, give them air, and beware 
rancid team from the glaſſes dropping on them: 
| > 1; They 
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They may be wiped with a woollen cloth, or turns 
to dry in fine weather. Conſider what was ſaid aboy 
cucumbers, concerning too much heat, too little, 
After the melons have been up two or three days, 
was ſaid before) let them-be potted and plunged to th 
'rims, towards the middle of the bed; and the next du 
a little water (warmed in the bed) may be given th 
roots; or a little may be given at the ſame time, if th 
mould is quite dry. 
As ſoon as the plants are potted, think of makin 
a ſecond bed, to be ready in a week, ten days, or 
fortnight, (as circumſtances dictate) that ſo the you 
lants may receive no check through a decline of he 
in the bed where they are. This bed ſhould be ſtronge 
than the ſeed-bed, and rather for a two-light frame 
and being moulded as ſoon as it can be, not to burn, { 
the pots in, about an inch deep, and in a day or ty 
draw a little mould up round them, and fo on agai 
But if the firſt bed is warm enough to hold the plan 
longer, the heat of this ſecond bed (if violent) may 
ſuffered to evaporate a little more firſt. Here they a 
to grow till in the ſecond rough leaf, when the plan 
ſhould be Popped, as was directed for cucumbers. 
The third, or fruiting bed, is to be (obſerve) r: 
by a few days after the time of this ſtopping the plant 
It ſhould be a frong bed, of four feet thick, and for 
three-light frame, and made the higher, the mot 
ſtrawy the dung is. 4s ſoon as the burning heat | 
ſufficiently abated, let the bed be covered all over wit 
oed dry melon mould (the beſt is a rich moderate! 
ong lam) three or four inches, and heaps made und: 
each light of about fourteen inches depth. Melons « 
not fruit well in a light mould, but yet it ſhould not 
a heavy one. If the mould is thought too light, let 
be preſſed a little together to give it conſiſtence. 
To a freſh maiden ſoi, or good earth from the kitche 
arden, that is known to be in heart, (by the ſtrengt 
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e third, of well conſumed dung, and it makes a good 
nþo/t, but it muſt be completely incorporated by fre- 
ent turning and expoſing to ſun and air, and kept by 
me means dry, as under a ſhed, &c. as directed for 
cumbers. Much depends on the melons growing in 
09d ſoil. 46127 

The planting of melons takes place as ſoon as the 
ls of mould are warm through; only if a violent 
at is in the bed, a day or two's delay does not ſignify, 
the plants are doing well where they are; yet the 
ots muſt not be cramped longer in the pots than 
eſſary. . Melons require a greater depth of mould to 
ow in than cucumbers, and the bottom of the roots, 
planting, ſhould not be nearer than five or ſix inches 
m the — Shade them from much ſun, till they 
ve taken root. | 

If the /ights are ſmall, one plant under each is ſuf- 
ent, and if large, let there be only two; for melons 
quire much room. It is a great error in the cultiva- 
W of melons not to allow it them. Earth the plants 
with dry mould about the ſhanks as they proceed in 
owth, and bend them gently down with pegs, to give 
em a regular and ſnug direction all over the bed. 
hen fruit is ſet, there muſt be only one of the large, 


h principal runner, and this runner ſhould be pinched 


called mg, | | 
en IT e in order to ſtrengthen the 
arers, and keep the frame from getting too full of 
e, i. e. let all very ſtrong, and all weat ſhoots be 
en out, as alſo the fendrils; but take care that too 
my male bloſſoms are not thus cut off, for the weak 
bots (if not abundant) do no great harm: As in other 
ts, ſo. in melons, it is the middling ſhoots that bear 
it the beſt, 
Train the branches all regular ( in time) with neat. 
bs, for it hurts melon plants to lie rude, and to have 
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| two of the ſmall ſorts, (fair and promiſing) left on 


at the ſecond, or rather the third joint above it, which 
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their leaves diſturbed or damaged, to put them in ordy 
A piece of tile, or a ſmall earthen plate, under en 
fruit, is proper, to keep it from the damp mould, 2 
ta aſſiſt its ripening by reflected heat. Three (at t 
moft four) melons are as many as ſhould be left to gr 
upon one plant; and thoſe are beſt which are ſituate 
neareſt the ſtem, as remote ones are not ſo well na 
riſhed. Do not let. a great deal of vine grow bel 

them, leſt they be too much robbed, and let them | 
| flapped as before directed, for when there is a pre 

length of vine above, nature puſhes towards the extr 
mity, and paſſing by the fruit below, forms more aboyt 
ſometimes to the total loſs of the firſt ſer fruit. 

Keep. mould round the ſides of the frame, to earth 
the plants to the very leaves, and round the hills, 
little at a time) as the plants increaſe, and do not ea 
all over the bed before it is neceſlary ; for full earthi 
at firſt is apt to. occaſion burning, and afterwards 1 
damp the heat of the bed too much, diminithing alto Heat 
warmth. of the air about the plants. When the bed 
earthed all over, preſe the mould all round the fides frac 
the frame, about ſix inches wide, to make it firm, th 
the roots may not get too ſoon to the wood, and mat tt 
much againſt it, which occaſions ſicklineſs. 

Do not think of cultivating early melons, with 
plenty of dung both for beds and linings. The parti 
lars of management, concerning covering, ſhading, 4 
lining, A the young plants, ſetting the fruit, Mm 
and to guard againſt burning and framing, may be le 
in the directions already given for cucumbers; only 
air, and much leſs watering, will do for melons. | 
them cloſe ſhut down on nights, when the heat of f 
bed is become moderate, and cover well. As meloroy 
therefore, are kept rather dry, they ſhould: be ſhades 
little in very ſunny. weather by a ſingle mat, for two 
three hours in the middle of the day; i. e. when 
ſeaſon is forward, eſpecially if the bed itſelf be in a 
Kate, 

| Melo 
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Melons may be watered moderately once a week, in 
ir weather, or twice if ſultry, eſpecially if the mould 
light. Early in the ſeaſon, water a little betore 
don, and in high ſummer a little before evening. 
hen the fruit is ſetting, and when getting towards 
pering, very little water muſt be given: be ſure to 
ater the extremities of the roots, but avoid the Han, 
uticularly while the plants are young. A little 
rinkling all over the leaves, when the plants get big, 
ut let not a hot ſun ſhine upon them at the time) 


xd being cool. Becauſe much wet is certainly inju- 
ous, ſome gardeners keep their melons exceeding dry; 
ut their leaves ſhould not ſhew too much ſign of drought, 
t the fruit ſhrivel for want of moiſture. Take care 
at the heat is kept up at the ſetting of the fruit, or 
ill become yellow, and fall oft. Preſerve a good bottom 
eat till about Mid- Fune. 6 es 
Melons ſhould not be tured fo much about, as is the 
ractice of ſome gardeners, in order to ripen the fruit 
lover; for it hurts the foot, all, diſtorting its veſſels 
at feed the melons, and fo preventing a proper digeſ- 
jon of the juices. 

The favour of a melon being preferable to the ſize, 
the reafon why water is to be withheld (as much as 
a be) when they are ripening : with it they will be- 


ithout quality? 
The young fruit need not be fully expoſed to the 
n; it had better be a little covered with leaves, for 
uch hot ſun hardens the. ſkin, and prevents its proper 
wth. When a melon has nearly attained its faze, 
ben, however, a full ſun is neceſlary to ripen it. 3 
As to cutting the fruit, if it is to be ſome days before 
melon is eat, (as when carried to a diſtance) it thould 
ot be quite ripe. Its ripeneſs is known by the high 
vlour, and ſtrong odour, and the cracking of the foot- 
K 3 ſtalk; 


ll greatly refreſh them, when it is not thought pro- 
er to water the roots thoroughly, on account of the 


ame bigger, and ſo appear finer ; but what is quantity 
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italk ; and if they give not a full and pleaſant e 
they will not prove good. Always cut melons int 
morning, and if fully ripe, they ſhould not be kept ms 
than two or three days. If a melon is cut before it | 
ripe, (tis faid) it may be ripened, by wrapping it clo 
up in cloth, and placing it in a heap of warm hor 
dung for twenty-four hours. But the better way wor 
probably be, to treat them as unripe medlars, whit 
article ſee, in Sect. 17, 

E * „ „ * #* 


A SECOND CROP of melons is to be had, by ſowin 
(in any other hot-bed, or one made on purpoſe) fra 
 Atid-March to the beginning of April, according to ſ 
ation, as in a favourable one the ſowing may be ver 
tured on the later. 'Theſe muſt be brought up as befor 
till fopped, and then ridged out; i. e. when about 
month or five weeks old. The method of which is, 
make a trench in the ground four feet wide, and det 
according to the ſoil : If the ground is dry, it may 
from a foot to two feet deep, or otherwiſe but a f. 
inches. Lay in hot dung full two feet and a half thick 
being well ſhook and beat together with the fork. Th 
trench muſt be of length according to the number 
plants deſigned to be put out. For each hole (whi 
ſhould be full four feet aſunder) put on good mel 
earth, laid up in a round hill, to fifteen or eightee 
inches high; and then lay the earth, thrown out of ti 
trench, to the ſides and top of the bed, about three 
four inches thick, breaking it fine, and cover all ov: 
with mats to draw up the heat: But never expe 
ridged out melons (particularly) to do well in a lig 
ſoil, When the earth is warm, put in the plants, tv 
in a hole (or only one) giving a little warm water, al 
cover with large hand or bell glaſſes, or oiled pape 
lights, and proceed to manage according to that diſcreti 
which the directions already given about melons ande 
cumbers have inculcated, "4 
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As the bed ſinks, and the roots ſpread, take care to 
in Ma a good thickneſs of mould around the hill, for the 
lants to ſtrike into, and to keep them up: This may 
it Wi put in a week or ten days, and it will keep out cold 
ir and wet from the dung: but it is beſt not done at 
rt, - When the plants ſpread to the extent of the bed, 
woulhe ground about it ſhould be dug over, and rotten dung 
whidWuricd to raiſe it to the level of the bed; but, perhaps, 
his work has been ſuperſeded by the neceſſity of a lining 
o throw in heat. | ret | 
If the plants are forward enough to ridge out in 
win ri, or beginning of May, it may be proper to make 
heſe beds on the level ſurtace, or nearly ſo, for the ſake 
f lining ; but if later, they may be ſunk as directed 
bove, or deeper ſtill, in a dry foil. Remember, it will 
e neceſſary to line, if there appears any /itelihaod of a 
out rant of heat, before the fruit is ſet, and got a little for- 
vard. Do it in time. 


de It two ridges of melon plants, let there be four feet 
ay Mor more) of alley between them, and then a lining ma 
fei e applied of that width to heat both beds; and this ry 


hiciiWl heat may be made uſe of to raiſe plants for the third 
rop of cucumbers, or tender annual flowers, purſlane, 
kc. Give ridged out plants air on the ſouth ſide. They 


hic il need more water when in the ridges than in frames, 
nelEnd give it wide, but little about the ſtem, or hardl 

te Where at all; nor let it be applied cold, though a ſmall 
f t] legree of warmth from the un, or otherwiſe, will do. 


his crop need never be thaded but when the leaves 
ang. When the plants cannot be contained under the 
Wales, let them be carefully trained out, and covered 
ith mats all over on nights, and on days, in bad wea- 
er, till July, particularly if much rain falls. 

With large oiled paper frames this work of the ſecond 
rop of melons may be very well managed. Ihe plants 
ould be kept under hand glaſſes till too big for them, 
d then the paper lights may be put on, which contain- 
ng the runners till high ſummer, they will be ſafe. Yet 
N K 4 theſe 
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d anſwer theſe ends in the beſt way, let them hav 
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theſe covers, being fet upon bricks, may be kept alway 
on; but let the fruit, that happens to be without ſk 
be covered with a hand glaſs, which will help to ripa 
it, Let the lights be protected in heavy rains, by laying 
ſome cloth, or mat, over; and towards the c/z/e of (un 
mer, guard the plants well againſt much cold on nights, 


 # „ ©F % 


A THIRD CROP of melons may be ſown (in favoun 
able ſituations) towards the end of April, or beginning 
of May, if the former crop was ſown about M:d-Mari, 
and this is to be proceeded with in the fame manner x 
the ſecond. + When September comes, (as was obſerve!) 
late melons muſt be preſerved, as much as poſſible, from 
cold and wet, that they may ripen. To this end, glaze 
frames may be uſed over all, or at leaſt hand glaſſes pu 
over each fruit, covering warmly up with mats q 
nights. Thoſe melans that do not ripen may be uſel 


: 


for mangoes. 


SECTION XV. 


0 


OF ESCULENTS. 


HE UsEFULNEss of eſculent plants, as ſerving ſo 
the food, health, and pleaſure of man, is preis 
generally acknowledged ; and that they may not fal 


every attention; and that, not only in their cultivatioh 
but in their preparation for the table. Let there be 1 
flight put upon che bounty of PROVIDENCE in oral 


ing 


g them to our uſe, by an unneceſſary preference to 
ther foods, © There was a time, when bread and 
bs (with a little fruit) were the only dainties where- 
ith the tables of the greateſt voluptuaries were 
read.” | e 
Fa Vegetables and fruits were our innocent, primi 
ive, and natural food; but men's depraved appetites 
ave ſubſtituted the ſhambles ; yet, after all, the inven» 
ions of the moſt luxurious and voluptuous picure, the 
ſt Cz/arian tables would want of their magnificence, 
joble guſt, and grateful reliſh, without fruit and the 
roductions of the garden, which gives the true condi- 
nt, and moſt agreeable cloſure to all the reſt.“ 
“Their uſe is all our lite long, of that univerſal im- 
portance and concern, that we can neither live nor ſub- 
Bit in any plenty, with decency or convenience, or he 
faid to live at all without them: whatſoever contri- 
utes to delight or refreſh us, are ſuppied and brought 
forth out of this plentiful and delightful ſtore of. the 
garden,” x | 

Let it be a rule to gather vegetables of all kinds (de 
honed for the, table) in the morning, before much /n 
has ſhined en them, and lay them by in a cool place: 
till wanted. 


E 


ALEXANDER is a culinary plant, formerly much 
uſed, but has given way to celery; like which it is. 
blanched (about a foot high) for uſe in ſoups and fallads.. . 
The feeds are beſt ſown in drills two feet aſunder, and 
thinned to ſix or eight inches diſtance, though they 
may be fown at broad caſt and tranſplanted. - Spring, 
Own plants come in for autumn, and autumn ones for 
ali the uſe of ſpring. ö og „ 
vl ArTICHOKE,, there are two kinds of, the globe and” 
che conical. The latter is the hardieſt, but the former 
wy 's generally preferred, both for ſize and flavour. Arti- 
i chokes are propagated from rovted flips, or offsets in 
17 K 5 Ar il, 
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April, taken from the mother-plant, by drawing th 
mould aſide. As they require a rich ſoil, and ax 
ſtationary plants, dig a good quantity of dung in con. 
pletely below the roots for, them to ſtrike into, breaking 
- the ſoil well with it. ; „ 
The head of the artichoke is valuable according t 
its ſize and ſubſtance, and therefore to a good foil 
add good room; for though they may be planted nearer, 
yet they would do much better in rows ſix feet afunder, 
and three feet apart in the rows. Between theſe rows 
may be propagated ſeveral forts of ſpring or early 
ſummer crops. They will reward the trouble d 
being regularly watered in dry weather; ſuffer them ty 
bear only one principal head. Freſh plantations ſhoull 
be made every third or fourth year, to have them in 
perfection. Every year that they ſtand after planting 
they ſhould be dug deeply round, and, ſome well con- 
ſumed manure applied. Cut the heads when the leaves 
begin to expand, and before the center opens for 
flowering ; and let them have about a foot of ſtalk, 
breaking the remaining part of the ſtem down to the 
bottom, that it may not rob the root by a waſte of ſap. 
At the ſpring dreſſing, all the ſuckers are to be taken 
off, leaving three —5 of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots to fruit, 
Thoſe without roots will grow by planting deep, and 
keeping moiſt, 
Let the plants be protected from hard fraſts; at the 
roſpect of which, cut down the ſtalks and eutfide 
leaves to the inner ones, dig between, and earth the 
plants to near the tops; and if ſevere weather follows, 
they ſhould be covered thick with ſtraw, which muſt 
te removed when the froſt goes. The earthing-up 
need not be levelled down till March, or may be let 
alone till the time of their dreſſing, which is beſt done 
at the beginning of April. If uncovered early, let 


* 


the litter lay by ready in caſe of froſt to cover again. 


To have a long ſucceſſion of artichokes, ſome {lips 


ſhould be planted at two different times every ſpring, 
i - "FS. A237 ; — 0 as 
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25 they bear the ſame year, only come in later, and 
with ſmaller heads than the old plants. If being planted 
ate, they do not produce in the preſent ſeaſon, they 
come forwarder the next ſummer than old ſtools do; 
but remember, a good ſoil and open ſituation are abſo- 
utely neceſſary for the artichoke, Tis of ſervice to 
lay graſs mowings, or ſome litter, about the roots to 
keep them cool; for though artichokes ſhould not be 
planted in a moiſt ſoil, on account of froſt, yet they 
thrive beſt in a cool one. Artichokes that come late, 
may be cut with their full ſtalks, and being laid up to 
the head in moiſt ſand, in a cellar, will keep a month, 
ſo that they may ſometimes be had at Chriſtmas, 
ASPARAGUS, there is (in fact) but one fort of, as 
an eſculent; but ſome difference occurs as to fize, 
colour, and flavour, ariſing from cultivation. In order 
to obtain large heads, and to have the beds continue to 
produce the longer, much dung is uſed; but the leſs of 
it, the ſweeter will this vegetable be, ſo that in a ſoil 
naturally prolific, no dung need be uſed. | | 
Aſparagus beds are commonly made from plants, but 
the preferable way is from /eed, which will be beſt 
had from Graveſend, The time for both is March, 
rather early in the month than late, though the begin- 
ning of April may do. The plants ſhould be only a: 
year old, and ſet in rows a foot diſtance, and the roots 
the ſame, or a little leſs in the rows. = 
Making the eds four feet and a half wide, there 
will be four rows of plants, and nine inches left be- 
tween the outſide rows and the alleys, which ſhould 
be two feet wide. The beds ought to be trenched 7½ 
eighteen inches deep, and enriched, with dung that is 
: well conſumed, burying it below the roots; they will 
on ſtrike into the dung, which had beſt not Jay im- 
| mediately about them. If ſome mould of rotted vege- 
tables, wood pile earth, in the ſtronger ſoils; and a 
little pond mud in the lighter, were mixed with the 
vp ſoil, it would greatly belp the plants; or if none 
K 6 other 
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other manure than a mixture of all theſe were us 
through the whole work, it were better. As aſparagu 
beds are deſigned. to laft many years, (ſuppoſe twelye 
or fifteen) no pains ſhould: be ſpared te do the work e a 
well; and if the ground were prepared ſometime be fott 
hand, or in winter, it would be an advantage, the top 
foil laying trenched for the benefit of froſt, The % e 
as well as the beds, ſhould be made good, for the root 

of the outer rows will ſtrike into them. A rich ſandy 
loam is the beſt foil for aſparagus, and if the earth 15 
too heavy, or too light, rectify it. The ſtronger the Mhci 
foil, the higher the beds ſhould lie above the alley, and 
more rounded ; and in very light ſoils they ſhould lie 
flat, or rather ſinking, to catch the rain. 

To plant beds of aiparagus ſet the line nine inches 
from the edge of the bed, and cut the trench upright, Neo. 
cloſe to it, ſo deep that the crowns of the roots lie full Nm. 
two inches below the ſurface. If the mould of the Wt 

bed lies light, and is likely to ſettle much, the crowns 

of the plants may come to the top, and two inches of g. 
mould put on afterwards, which is indeed the beſt/ 
method of planting; but if the ground is not expected Hou 
to ſettle® two inches of the top mould muſt (in ths 
method) be firſt drawn aſide to cover with, The 
roots muſt be neatly ſpread againſt the trench, and gut 
as little as poſſible; i. e. only the damaged parts gf. 
This ſhould be with a ſharp knife, and it wöüld be 
better if done the day before they are uſed, that the 
ends may dry and heal. It is of confequence/ to 
have the plants dug up carefully, with a three pronged 
fork, that the roots may not be injured. | 

To ſow beds of aſparagus, make little holes an inch 
deep, at the diſtance directed for plants, and having 
laid three fine feeds in each, near an inc}: aſunder, cover Ne 
them three-fourths of an inch, which will leave little 
hollows, to ſhew their places, and give occafional 
watering in a dry time, to fetch them up. If the 


beds were cavered with a little haulm, or ſtraw, * hi 
tne 


4 
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plants appeared, it would help them to germinate, 
in a funny ſeaſon they axe apt to he long, eſpecially 
the work be not done till April. When the plants 
e above ground fill up the holes. Refreſh the plants 
caſionally with water through the ſummer, and When 
cy are two inches high, thin the holes to one plant 
each, and cover the beds with an inch of mould, 


XP, 


uſe 
agu 
elye 
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fore 
top 
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0 d they will then be two inches deep, as was directed 
nr plants. The drawn plants may be pricked out at 
| 15 Wur or five inches diſtance, to make good any defici- 


cies next fpring, or otherwiſe; but if the plants are 
ot wanted, it will be beſt to cut the ſpare ones off, 
ich does not diſturb the roots of thoſe left. In 
fober, when the haulm is decayed, cover the bed 
ith about half an inch of rotten dung, to make them 
rong and keep out froſt; and, in ſevere weather, put 
dme long litter over all. In /pring, take the litter 
#, and gently ftir (with a proper fork) the rotten 


ns ung in:. do fo again the next year. Watering aſpa- 
of {M:zus beds with the draining of a dunghill (a rich 
eure to often loſt) in autumn, or ſpring, will waln 
eon to the roots, and greatly benefit the lower ſoil to 


e increaſe of the produce: It is worth while to make 
rank dunged water for this purpoſe, for weak or old 
eds, See p. 53. e eee 

Aſparagus is cut from planted beds in three years, 
nd from ſown ones in four ; but this loſs of a year, 
ill be amply repaid by the ſuperior fize and abundance 
ff the heads. If the buds come very fine, a little may 
e cut the year before. A thin crop of onionc, or of 
ituces to prick out, is commonly had on planted beds 
? firſt, and on ſeed beds the two firſt years, taking 
re thac none grow juſt about the plants. The 
nethod of doing this bufineſs, is by an intermediate 
ill between each row, and again acroſs them: It were 
etter however to have no crop at all. . | 

The management ot aſparagus beds is, to cut down 
nc haulm, within an inch of the ground, when it 
| turns 


2 
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turns yellow in autumn, clearing of weeds, ftirrin*! 
the ground, and covering the whole over with aboy 
an inch-of rotten dung before every winter, which! 
to be forked in at ſpring, not to hurt the plants, a 
covered with ſome parings of the mould from the all 
which ſhould afterwards be dug over, if no crop is 
them to prevent it. It may ſeem, that an additia 
every year to the beds might ſink the crowns of the 
plants too low; but it is their nature to rife as the 
row. Beſides the rotten dung, as above, there ma 
laid ſome long litter over the beds, before ſeven e 
weather ſets in; but the covering of aſparagus beds p. 
not ſimply to keep out froſt, (which will not hurt chen 
without much wet) but to keep them warm, that t 
buds may be forward at ſpring. A lump ought to 
kept at each corner of the beds, to ſhew their bound 
and as marks to pare the alleys up by, which (gene e“ 
rally) ſhould lay three or four inches lower, 
The cutting heads of aſparagus ſhould be carefully 
performed, not to injure adjoining buds; that are ſtarting 
up. Move the mould a little aſide to fee, and the: 
cloſe by the head, and with a little ſlope, cut it « 
about three inches below the ground. The knife 
ſhould have a long narrow blade, and a proper one is 
indented with teeth as a ſaw. It may be cut, whe 
from two to four inches high ; and let it be regularly 
done as ſoon as ready: If it is lain by in a cool place 
as in a dairy or cellar, it will keep very well thre 
or four days. = N 
Six rods of well planted ground will produce, in t 
full ſeaſon, about a hundred a day ; and this, as a rule 
will help to determine how much room a private tamil) 
ſhould allot for this vegetable. | 
. BEANS we have ſeveral forts of, differing in ſize 
colour, flower, flavour, hardinels, and time of comng 
in. Of the forward beans, the mazagan is general 
preferred, as the earlieſt, hardieſt, moſt productive, 
and pleaſant. The Portugal ranks next to it, Ot tt 


later 


- 
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ater forts, the Vindſor ſtands firſt, as to general eſti- 
mation, for eating; but it is in moſt ſoils rather an 
lle bearer. The long-pod and Sandwich, however, 
e preferred by ſome, chiefly as more fruitful. Trials 
ul determine taſte; but it may be obſerved, that the 
bite bloſſom bean is a very one, if eat young. 
Cloſe under a warm wall (to which they ſhould be 
ept by packthread) ſome mazagans may be put in the 
round early in October; but at the latter end, and the 
beginning of November, is ſureſt, when they commonly 
ucceed at ſome diſtance from the wall, earthing them 
p regularly as my proceed in growth. Crop the tops 
off as ſoon as the lower bloſſoms are full out, or be- 
in to fade. This forwards them. | 
o Put the ſmall forts of beans in three inches deep, and 
our aſunder, in ſingle rows; or ſix inches aſunder 
every way, in double rows ; and let the rows, in the 
firſt caſe, be two and a half, and in the latter, three 
feet aſunder. : =” - 
There is a dwarf bean (by ſome called the fan-clufter) 
that grows but a few inches high, which is very con- 
yenient to put in, cloſe under a ſouth wall, in October, 
end they will thus be but a few days (if any) later than 
e de mazagan, ſown in November. 155 75 
'Tis a good way to ſow patches of beans in a 
warm corner to ſtand the winter, placing them about 
ace un inch from one another, and tranſplanting them at 
the above diſtances, the firſt mild weather after Mid- 
February or in March, to any ſheltered part of the 
alen. and if under a ſouth wall (not too near) it will 
rward them, eſpecially if watered in a dry time. 
Beans, ſown in patches, may be eaſily covered in ſevere. 
weather, by a frame, &c. Make trenches to lay them 
22,008 when tranſplanted ; pull not off the bean adhering. 
to the roots, ſhorten them a little, and put them in 
rather highly covered over the ſhanks. If planted 
e ant, they will ſoon get erect; but this is only 2 
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mitted in caſe of a ſhallow ſoil, or long ſhanks 
roots. If dry, give water, 

In ſevere weather, a light covering of peas haul: 
or any ſtraw, may be lain over winter beans to proted 
them, but muſt taken oft as ſoon as the weathe 
alters; for too much covering of any thing is as like 
to deſtroy (eventually) as being wholly expoſed. 

"Though the mazagan is moſtly the bean put in u 
ſtand the winter, fome gardeners ſow other forts ſu 
the purpoſe, (even Minaſors) which may ſucceed ; bu 
they certainly will not come in fo early by near 
fortnight, muſt have a dry ſheltered ſituation. 'I'k 
larger beans muſt be fown a little deeper, and two d 
three inches farther aſunder than the nazagan, allow. 
ing a foot more between the rows, eſpecially if doubl: 
ones, which are beſt. 

If early crops of beans fail, through ſeverity of the 
winter, be ſure to take the firſt opportunity of opel 
weather in the new year, to ſow fome of the earl 
ſorts ; and if they be covered over with ſome ftray, 
they will come up the ſooner ; but remove the cover- 
ing as ſoon as the beans appear, if not froſty at the time. 
Or 'i#{ a hale be dug near a /outh wall for two or three 
barrows full of hot dung, covered with fix inches 6 
mould, beans may be ſet very near one another, for plant- Mhre 
ing out, cover the work with ftraw as before, and thus iſ 
time will be gained, eſpecially if the beans be ſoaked 
a day and night in a warm room. 

"Surceſſion crops of beans are to be ſown every three 
weeks, or a month, from November to Fuly ; preierring 
the larger ſorts in February, and fo on to June, when 
the ſmaller (or early) kinds will be the propereft. 
BEET, there are four kinds of, red, green, yell, 

and white, which are uſed feveral ways, as. pot and 
Jallad herbs. The large leaves of the white and 

ellow are ſometimes b/anched, when full grown, for 
the fake of their thick ribs, being pee led for ftewing, 

and eat as aſparagus, and called .chards z ſome * * 
| yellow 
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low is beſt, though the white is moſt commonly 
e ſort uſed. Sow beets in February or March, thinly, 
ther in drills or broad baft, and hoe them to a foot 
der: They run to ſeed the ſecond year. A little 
o may be ſown, early in autumn, for late ſpring uſe; 
t they will be ſmall. The red ſort is cultivated for 
5 root, and is preſerved in winter, in dry ſand, as 
zrrots are; and of this there is a turnip ſhaped fort 
at ſuits beſt in heavy ſhallow ſoils, and a long — 
rt proper for light and deep ones: Beets, but prin- 
pally the red, require a rich ſoil. 
BookCOLE, or cale, is a hardy green, of which we 
ve two principal ſorts, green and brown, and a little 
riety is in the leaf, as plain, curled, variegated : The 
atter is a pretty vegetable when growing, but not ſo 
ardy, or ſo pleaſant, at table as the other ſorts. 
Some ſow two crops of this green at the end 
March and of April, but one ſowing may luffice ; 
be firſt day of April, or at leaſt in the firſt week, is 
he beſt time. Sow in an open ſituation, and in cool 
round, and thin the plants in time, that they may be 
obuſt, and able to ſupport themſel yes. 
This green ſhould be planted out in rows a yard 
under, and two feet apart in the rows, having beet 
reviouſly pricked out from the ſeed bed, at ſix inches, 
xr five or {ix weeks, to obtain ſtrength for final plant» 
ng in June or Faly, 5 40% 0 l ite 194101 
Let boorcole, and all ſummer planted things, have a 
good watering at the time, and again in a few days, 
if the weather proves dry; and before winter let them 
be well carthed up to ſupport the plants from the wind 
and ſnow, that are apt to break them down, or at leaſt, 
to ſet them awry; which, when it happens, ſhould 
be attended to, to fix them upright again; obſerve this 
af all other winter greens. ti ger 


9310 


The heads of boorcole may be cut in winter, and 
„de iprouts come full ip ſpring; but the heads thould 
e be froſt bitten firſt. The ſprouts ſhould only be 
J | topped 
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es when gathered, and they will ſhoot out ili 
OW. © | ous | 

* * BROCCOLI is of two diſtin kinds, the purple, 2 
the whyte; for the green, &c. are only varieties fr 
them; of each, there are large and dwarf forts, f 
latter of which is moſtly cultivated, All the fong 
except the white, generally produce fide ſhoots, as we 
as a head. The white is called caul:;floroer brocaj 
becauſe it reſembles a cauliflower much, but is notk 
white. This is not ſo hardy as the purple, nor is] 
thought ſo good; perhaps the green may be 'eſteens 
the beſt. Of the purple there is an early and a luſt 
fort ; the former is ſowed to come in at autumn, and th 
latter in ſpring. Gs of wk 
Ihe firſt day of April is a good general time to { 
for the autumn crop, (though ſome do it ſooner) and n 
laſt day of April for the ſpring crop. A little whi 
may be ſown with the early autumn purple. But ga 
will be very proper to ſow again a fortnight after each 
and at the end of May, for late ſpring uſe ; - whid 
though they produce ſmall heads, will be very accept" 
able. Some gardeners ſow in June, or even the begi 
ning of July. Do it in open ground, and ſee that the 
. young plants are thinned, when quite ſmall, that the 
may not be drawn up weak; and prick them out whe" 
they have got ſix leaves, to fix inches diſtance, whe 
having grown to a proper robuſt ſize, (as about 7% 
let them be planted out at two feet, or a little more 
aſunder. The autumn ſort ſhould be planted towards 
warm wall, left it come not in at the time. Broccoli 
requires a r4/ and dry ſoil; yet watering, in a di 
time, is neceſſary to help their heads to ſwell, and for 
ward them. | Stir the ground about the plants occafio 
ally, and keep them well earthed up. The beſt brocc#h 
ſeed comes immediately from Itaby, whence we firſt hal 
it; but it degenerates. © ' 

' BRUSSELS SPROUTS are winter greens, growing 


much like bvorcole,'and. by ſome preferred as more del. 
' 1605 cate 
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te eating; but they are not ſo hardy or productive. 
heir culture is the ſame as boorcole, only they may be 
znted out at rather leſs diſtance. | 
CABBAGE, there is a conſiderable variety of, as to 
zyour, ſize, time of coming in, and hardineſs. Some 
re for the uſe of the table, and others for cattle, though 
e latter are very ſweet before they get ſolid. The 
arly dwarf, early Yorkſhire, and early Ruſſian, are the 
hief forts for ſpring uſe, and the early and late /ugar- 
af as excellent for ſummer and autumn. 

in April, the forwardeſt cabbages may be tied up, (as 
ttuces are) to aſſiſt them to head and whiten ; a prac- 
ice ſeldom ſeen done, but which will certainly be help- 
|; Uſe wetted baſs. ö 
Sow for early ſpring cabbages about Mid- Auguſt; 
on after they are up, thin them: in a month, draw 
he ſtrongeſt, and prick them out four or five inches 
art, where having grown about the ſame time, they 
vill be fit to plant for ſpring uſe ;z or they may be put 
put any time after, even in winter; for ſhould froſt 
ome directly, it will hardly affect them injuriouſly. 
et it is a good practice to let ſome remain in the ſced- 
ed, at proper diſtances, where being well earthed up, 
[or in very ſevere weather covered a little) they will 
urvive when thoſe ſet out are cut off, Plants that are. 
bought too rampant towards winter, may be pulled up, 
and planted in the ſame place again, (November) and will 
thus ſtand the froſt better, and not be ſo likely to run. 
Plant cabbages, if in a middling ſoil, two feet aſunder, 
lowing fix inches more for a rich one: There ſhould, 
dowever, always be ſome dung dug into the ground; 
which not only increaſes their growth, but prepares 
the ſoil for future cropping. If they are planted at haff 
the above diſtances in the rows, taking care to draw 
every other plant in time for early greens (or coleworts) 
tis a very good method, as the ground is better occu- 
0 pied, and the plants protect one another. See Cule- 
- worts, | | 266 $1.0 Dat 
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The late cabbages, or thoſe of ſummer and autun 
ſhould be ſown early and late in the ſpring. For es 
ſummer uſes, ſow after Mid-February on a little he 
or under hand-glaſſes, on a warm border; the lat 
crops in March, to the end of it; and for the late} 
the end of April; when the ſmall Ruffian ſort yi 
anſwer beſt, . | | 

Sow red cabbage ſeed either about the middle of 4 
guft, or beginning of March; but as there is mu 
more bad ſeed than good of this vegetable, be as cart 
of the ſort as poſſible; i. e. ſuch as will be ſolid, and: 
a deep colour, | 

CARROT, there is a little variety of, in colour, fin 
and time of coming in, though not much in taſte. VW 
have orange, red, and yellow, but the former is general 
preferred. The fort fown for the rf crop, whether! 
cold ground, or on a hot-bed, is the early horn-ta 


Both this and the late horn-carrot grow ſhort and thick* ? 
and are therefore proper for heavy, or ſhallow foils, ui" © 


the other forts are for light and deep ones. 
Sw carrots always in good time, as the ſeed li 
long in the ground, and they are, by many perſo 
coveted early. A few ſhould be ſown in a fayourabk 
ſituation, the firſt tolerable weather in February, diy 
ging the ground well and deep for the purpoſe ; for if ie 
is lumpy, the carrots will grow . forked, as they. wil 
allo if ind is freſh dunged.  * 
Garret ſced ſhould be mixed with dry ſand, or earth, 
ing them well together, in order the better ti 
ſpread it equally in ſowing. Uſe about twice as mud 
ſand as ſeed, and if earth, it were better to be of a db 
ferent colour from that on which the ſeed is diftributc 
that it may be ſeen. 1218 
If early in the month, the new ſown beds may it 
edvered with a little haulm, or ftraw, which will he 
the ſeed to germinate, and preſerve them from being 
thrown out of the ground by froſt ; and this coverily 
ſhould be continued on nights, and taken off by Gf 


when 
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1 the plants are up; which practice being con- 
ed for ſome time, wiil greatly forward, as well as 
ſerve, the crop. Some people ſow in December and 
mary, if the weather' is mild; but for this, (and 
her circumſtances in gardening) 75 tuation muſt, in 2 
alure, govern, and diſcretion determine: In this 
e, cover the ground with ſtraw, as for radiſhes; 
hich ſee. 

If a hot bad be made for carrots, let it be about two 
and a half thick of dung, and covered with eight 
ches of ſifted mould, as ſoon as the violent heat is gone 
. Sow the feed directly, a full quarter of an inch 
ep, and if covered with lights, give air ſufficient to 
ep the earth only juſt warm. A hooped bed to be co- 
red with mats may do for this purpoſe, but in this 
c two feet of dung may anſwer better tram moro; 
r if the ſeed is hurried up, they will be too tender for 
protection of ſuch a covering, and the ge wilt 
n to top, and not bottom well. 
Thin the plants ſoon to an inch aſunder, and in a 
le time again to three inches, in order to grow to a 
ll frze for uſe; and if not fo: wanted, at any rate 
aw ſome equally, thai thoſe which remain may ſwell 
_ : Carrots muſt have a ' great ſhare of air, if 
with glaſs. 

The principal crop of carrots ſhould be ſown carly 
the month of March, or before the end of it, and 
ſoon hoed, or thinned: by hand, to a ſmall diſtanee, 
da while after to a greater; ſb that together with 
being 25 drawing for uſe, they ſhould at laſt ſtand 
to ten inches diſtance, according to the 
Ml, T 5 y ſeem too much, but certainly carrots 
ave, in common, too little room allowed them for 
ning their proper fize. Let the firſt hoe be of the 
adth of three inches, and the ſecond of fix. No 
pnideration ſhould prevail to let carrots "Rind too 

g before they are properly thinned. 
A few 


% 
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. A few late carrots may be ſown in April and 
to draw young in the ſummer ; and ſome in Aug ul, 
ſtand the winter, for early ſpring uſe ; but carrots tk 
ſtand the winter grow hard, and are of very lit 
worth. 7 87 

In autumn, let carrots be taken up as ſoon as the 
leaves begin to change ; for when they continue 
long in the ground, they are apt to get worm-eate 
eſpecially in rich ſoils. Cut the tops off at an ind 
and lay them up dry and free from mould, in dry fan 
a layer of ſand, nl. a layer of carrots, All thoſe t 
are broken, or cut, ſhould be thrown aſide for pref 
ſpending, as they would decay in the heap, and ſpre 
infection to the reſt. Thoſe who grow large quantits 
for cattle, ſtack them in hovels, &c. with a thick 
of ſtraw, bottom and ſides, and particularly on the tq 
In a ſoil that ſuits them, carrots turn to good account 
and are excellent food for all ſorts of cattle, and parti 
larly pigs. | | 

CAULIFLOWER 1s ſometimes diſtinguiſhed into: 
early and late ſort ; though, in fact, there is no differ 
ence, only as the ſeed, of that called early is ſaved fro 
the forwardeſt plants. 1 
Tbe time for ſowing cauliflowers is rather a nid 
buſineſs, but it is — ſettled for the 20th of Auguſ 
a day under or over. It will be prudent, however, t 
ſow again a few days after, but not earlier, as the 
they would be apt to form only very little heads, 
run up for ſeed. Let the young plants be timely thinn: 
that they may be ftrong. . Prict them out when ü 
firſt leaves are about an inch broad. And as cauli 
flowers are tender, they will require to be pricked os 
in the warmeſt and drieſt part of the garden. Some 
them ſhould be protected under hand-glafſes, frame, 
hoops and mats, ſhutting up cloſe, and covering ti 
glaſſes, with mats or ſtraw in ſevere weather: not doing 
this, however, before the weather makes it nece//a!) loy 


3 
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| always allowing what air they will bear, eſpecially 
ards ſpring, otherwiſe they may be diſpoſed to run, 
will be weak and ſickly. Keep them free from dead 
wes, and ſtir the furkace of the earth about them. 
; the ſeaſon advances, let them be wholly uncoyered 
fair days, and when they are got forward in March, 
aw the fpare ones to plant out, leaving only a ſingle 
ant under a ſmall hand-glaſs, and two under a large 
e; or a few may be drawn out at the end of February, 
the glaſſes are crowded. Continue the glaſſes on as 
ng as they will contain the plants, raiſing them upon 
icks. The number generally put under hand-glaſſes 
the winter, is from three to five; and if the glaſſes 
e on cloſe for a few wry it will help them to Irike. 
hoſe drawn from theſe, make a good ſucceſſion crop: 
t do not prick out, or plant, thoſe that have black 
, for they will come to nothing: Cauliflowers 
e liable to this defect chiefly in wet ſeaſons. Slugs 
apt to harbour about them, for feeding on the leaves, 
hich ſee to, eſpecially thoſe in frames, and now and 
n ſtir the mould about them. The diſtance which 
ey ſhould be planted is from two and a half to three 
t, according to the richneſs of the ſoil, S 
If the autumn ſown plants are cut off, the earlieſt 
A oortunity muſt be taken in the new year to ſow 
e ſeed on a gentle heat, as in February, covering 
ich glaſſes, or only with, hoops and mats. From this 
, when it is cold, they ſhould be pricked upon 
ther, where let them grow till planted out to bear, 
nd if thoſe zweul ones, that have ſtood all the winter, 
re pricked out early in the ſpring upon a little heat, 
ouf'ered with good mould, it would ſtrengthen and for- 
d them mich. In default of dung, ſow under hand- 
„s in a warm border, 444 . 
To have à ſucceſſion of cauliflowers till winter, ſow 
in © light heat, oc under glaſs, in arch, for plants to 
o the firſt crop; and again in open ground, _—_ 


U 
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ul 
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the end of April. If winter ſhould overtake ſome 
the lateſt plants, they may be taken up, when in flow 
with a ball of earth, and planted or laid in a cönſervati 
or a cellar, where they will ſwell their heads, and 
ſafe for a month, or more. All the ſucceſſion ei 
| except the laſt, ſhould be planted in a cool part oft 


n. | 
Cauliflowers require a rich ſoil, and to be kept m 
during ſummer, eſpecially when flowering, wateii 
them well twice a week. If the water were inn 
rated with theep or other dung, to the ſtrength of ab 
an ounce, of ſalt to a gallon of water, it would hd 
them in ſize, for cauliflowers are greedy feeders. TI 
ground in which they grow can hardly be too full 
dung ; nor need there be any'fear as to making the 
rank: a little ſalt thrown in tlie water is, howen 
cleaner, and dees away the idea of ranknels. 
they are watered, the earth may be drawn from tl 
ſtems, and put to again. As, ſoon as the head appa 

reak down. one or two of the middle leaves over the 

0 protect from the weather: It preſerves them wii 
and cool, and encreaſes the ſize, This ſhould be g 
ticularly practiced with Autumn heads, leſt wet or traifo* 
_ CELERY we have three or four ſorts of, as the co 
mon Italian upright, both hollow and ſolid, with f 
giant hollow, and turnip rooted, or celeriac. 

For early celery, ſow in the laſt week of Febru 
or firſt in March, on a gentle hot Bed, or in a wa 
rich border, under a 3 or not. When cult 
vated fo early, it is apt to run, but if only a few plat 
Rand tolerably, it is worth while to try, and even ust 
in a pipy ſtate it does for ſoups, Sow thin, cover 
and keep the earth moiſt ; for the ſeed is ſlow in comi 
up if dry weather. ON | 
For principal crops, ſow at Mid. March, and again 
1 nnn | 
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For a few. /ate plants, a little ſeed may be ſowm ar 
e beginning and latter end of ay; and if the ground 
covered with a mat, it will help che ſeed to imtte 
keeping the earth cool, and from- ar: Jug it muſt = 
taken "off, and the ground lightly watered, av-ſoon us 
plants appear. If the weather ſhould de v ory en 
de the young plants a little for a few days, 9 Wan 
mut, or laying ſome brufn wood over. 
Prick out the — in moiſt weather (if poſſible) 
den two or three inches high, at three or four aſunder. 
OY every other day for a week if dry wen- 


Plent celory-hen ſix inches high, i in trenches a — 
tant, and ſix inehes from one another. In a light 
i}, the trenches may be ſomewhat deeper; but gene- 
eat a ſpadeꝰs depth is proper, and a ſpade's Width, 
ping the walls firm and upright. Sharten long roots 
| hight tops, and puſh off ſmall fide ſhoots © 

If the /i is not very good, dig in a little ee 
ng at bottom; but the celery will be ſounder and 
eter without dung, ſo that a little frefh earth were 
ter; and h the plants will not come up ſo 
ge, they will Be hardier to reſiſt froſt. Phe later 
at calery is Planted out, te ſhallower the — 
puld de. 

Water celery ac planting as at oeking out, and CCA 
nally afterwards in very dry weather, for it likes a 
ft bi, and will not grow large and tender in "ary 


Barth: wh che plants frequently (as aappele r 
or ten days, in a growing ſeaſon) a little at a 
ne, in order to blanch them, by which they become 
tp, ſweet, and tender: The eelery gets tough and 
* r is let alone tod long. In earth- 
g up, it is a n to gather the plants cloſe (but 
. with 572 hand, uſing a trowel, or ſmall 


u beet lay ſome long; dry, lieter over the 


eh core when froft goes. In proſpect 
| of 
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of ſuch weather, take up ſome, and lay it by in dry car 


under ſhelter for uſe. | 


F | "Ws © ien neee : 
.  , » Gelerzac requires a rich ſoil, and ſhould have frequy 
watering. to have fine tender roots. Plant in trench 
about three. inches deep, and earth up, (only ond 
when the plants are about three parts grown, to fh 
inches height. This ſpecies is hardier than the othe 


| and holds nger. in ſpring 3 therefore, thoſe Who | 
the ſolid root ſhould cultivate it. 


The ed of celery, (in default of plants) if brui 
| anſwers, very well to give ſoup. g. flavour of it. Par 


| Jeed, &c. may be uſed in the ſame way. 


, | CHARDON.: 18. a gigantic vegetable of the .artichl 
kind, (now ſeldom cultivated) uſed ſometimes in /alla 


| but. chiefly in faups, or ſtewed, &c, ,.Sow aboutt 
middle of March, and end of April, in trenches, . 


feet, or more, aſunder, a foot wide, and fix inch 
deep. Drop the ſeed, (which will be near a mor 
coming up) a few inches aſunder, and thin them at l 


to the diſtance of from three to four feet. They 


be watered in a dry time. Thoſe plants that are dray 


may be taken up with balls of earth about them, u 


planted in trenched rows as celery, at the above diſtand 


and the rows five feet from one another. The “ 
only of this plant are uſed, after they are anch 


which is done by earthing two thirds of their lengthy 
When about three or four feet high, tying neat by 


bands firſt, cloſe; round them, to within a foot of f 
top; i. e. blanch when they are full grown, in 4 


and September, and in about ſix weeks they will be! 


for uſe. In theſe months it will be well to water th 


regularly, in dry weather, to prevent their ſeeding. | 


froſt cover the tops with ſtra w: It will aſſiſt the blanc 
ing. to lay ſtraw, or offal hay, cloſe round them wit 
tied. This plant is biennial here, but perenuial 
its native climate, Spain, cc. 
Cuno DE MILAN is of the boorcole kind, and pf 
pagated like it, but the plants ſhould he put out at a u 
er. This is a very good winter green, and ft 


long 


1 
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nger than any other at ſpring before it ſhows for 
ed, and is then in its higheſt perfection. 
CoLEWORT is a very hardy, ſmall, open headed 
zen, ſown in Fuly, or early in Aug ut, for winter and 
ring uſe. But inſtead of the true cole wort, (a coarſe 
egetable) it is common to {ow the early ſort of cab- 
azes as an agreeable ſubſtitute, to be eat in their open 
te, The ſweete/?, however, is the large ſugar-loafß 
vt, ſown about Midſummer, which frequently ſtands 
e winter. | 3 hy, 
Theſe plants ſhould be put out for uſe at from eight 
> twelve inches aſunder, according to the fort. as to 
ze, though ſume gardeners plant cloſer _ 51 
Cole worts are ſeldom cultivated otherwiſe than for 
inter and ſpring uſe; but all the year it were well for 
he garden to ſupply them, as ** are, what may be 
ruly eſteemed, choice greens. With this view, ſow 
abbage ſeed of ſome ſort every month 
CUCUMBER has ſeveral ſhades of difference in it, 


ore diſtinct green ſorts of it, are the ſhort and the long 
richly, the cs the early African, and the. Turkey. 
here are alſo a white ſhort prickly, and a white 
urkey fort ; but both are idle bearers © 
The early nature of a cucumber is the principal 
jet with gardeners, for as much ſkill and care is 
xerciſed to produce forward ones, it is a great draw- 
k to have ſown feed not of the forwardelt kind. 

Vf the ſeed'called early, there is no doubt much differ- 
nee: How material a thing it is to improve the breed, - 
| to be aſcertained of the quality of ſeed for early- . 
ops, is therefore evident. 8 3 

The principal crop of cucumbers ſhould be the long 
cl, which is preferable, on the whole, to any other. 
he Turkey grows ſtrait, long, and large; but quality 
certainly before quantity, and the cucumber that eats 


wrt prickly, (little as it is cultivated) is, pert even 
: 5 6 9 ) 1 


iſing from culture and accident; but the common and _ 


pet is the beſt. In this reſpect the Dutch, or white _ 
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before the juſtly admired long prickly, and:has few 
ſeeds: It has an evident difference in taſte, and is mofl 
liked. The early African is a very favourite cucunhy 
with ſome gardeners; © - ORs | 
Seed ſhould never be ſaved, except from ſpiny, han 
{ome cucumbers. See, Of raiſing Cucumbers in th 
i ct * ä FEBS 55 
| DIVE is a /allad and culinary vegetable, of which 
there are three ſorts, do caded aries and white, an 
the plain, or broad leaved. The plain, or Batavia 
endive, is but little uſed in fallads, as the curled is | 
much preferable, though cooks prefer it for ſtewing 
The green is the hardieſt, and therefore the late ſowing 
ould be all of this ſort. | 
cv endixe at three ſeveral times, between the mid 
of May, and the middle of Zuly, at equal interval 
Some of the firſt may, perhaps, run for ſeed; but ye 
a little ſhould be then fown ; as alfo at the beginning 
of Aug for late uſe. . Scatter the ſeeds thin, and « 
not ſuffer them to grow in cluſters to become we: 
When the plants are about three inches high, plant 
them out in an open. ſituation a foot aſunder, watering 
them at the time, and twice or thrice aften, till thi 
have taken root, The fame ſowing will make fevers 
<rops, drawing the ſtrongeſt firſt, and in a week aft 
more. Ihe beſt heads are produced from rabuſt plant 
never meved, and which have been well watered in 
dx time. Endive ſbould have a rich fail 
. Thoſe planted out after Michaclmas ſhould be 0 
watm borders; but if long after, (as towards winter 
the method: of planting is thus, which blanches at tit 


ſame time: Draw earth to an &igh ridge, under a ſunm f 
wall, and: taking up carefully ſome full wn endive ole 
in a ry ſtate, gather the leaves up cloſe, Withaffce 
kreaking, tie them neatly with baſs, and put them doi 


together, ſideways; i. e. horizontally, in the ridge, 0 
moſt to the top of the leaves. If any ſuſpicion of wal... 
in them, bang the plants up by tlie roots, in ſont 


COvele 
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oyered; ſhady, airy place, for a day or fo. In ſevere 


-ather lay ſtraw over all. | 
Endive in open ground ſhould be protected from 
harp fro/t by peas haulm, or other dry litter. Sone 
ay be planted in frames, or under hand-glaſſes, giving 
lenty of air, or in a ſhed, or hovel, open towards the 
either in the upright, or ridged way. 
The blznching of endive in open ground is this :— 
ther up the leaves (being dry) when nearly of a full 
rown ſize, and tie them regularly, and carefully round, 
rom the middle upwards, moderately cloſe, with 5%, 
nd earth them up to the middle, if the foil is light 
nd dry, but not otherwiſe. In two or three weeks, 
he blanching is effected, after which the endive muſt 
on be uſed, or it will rot, eſpecially if much wet 
omes. The object of blanching is to take away the 
itter taſte of the endive, and to make it criſp and ten- 
er. Blanch a little at a time, once a week, that it 
come in proper ſucceſſion. See Succory (or wild 
ive) next / ſec tie. 
GARLICK is uſed for both culinary and medicinal 
urpoſes. The cloves ſhould be planted in autumn, or 
arly in ſpring, in rows fix or eight inches aſunder, 
hree deep, and fix from one another in the rows, pre- 
errivg a light dry foil. If the leaves are tied up in 
nots in June, it will prevent their ſpindling for feed, 
nd help their bulbs to ſwell. Take them up towards. 
tumn, when their leaves turn yellow ; keep them in 
Rags, or hang them up in a dry place. A 
GoURD, SQUASH, and CALABASH, as of one family; 
ke PUMPION, the culture being the fame. $540 
HoRS&-RADISH is varioufly uſed for culinary pur- 
boſes : when ſcraped fine, it is a good addition to ſalladt, 
pecially in the eolder ſeaſons. Propagate crowns, or 
deces of the root from one to two i long, having 
eye or two; ſet them from nine n inches 
elo y the ſurface of the ground, (according to the nature 
the foil, as heavy or light) by Ggging® trench, and: 
3. covering. 


lot 
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covering them over, or by making holes with a dibble 
this ſhould be the work of February, or October, and th 
ſoil _ not only be deep, but rich, or the roots willy 
WEAK, FI id | 
This root will grow finer, and be more convenient m 
dug, to have the rows two feet, and the ſets one fog 
aſunder in them, though a leſs diſtance is the mon 
common practice. Where there is plenty of groun 
however, it is not worth while to be cramped, and tie 
rſt year of planting the ground may be cropped wit 
any early things. The roots will not be fit for ule th 
firſt. year; but the ſecond they come ſtrong and wan 
Take them up carefully, regularly moving the eart 
away, and cut off cloſe to the ſtool, from whepce fra 
heads will ſpring. 285 
New plantations of horſe-radiſh ſhould be mano 
about every fifth year; old ones ſhould be cleared fron 
the ſtraggling fide ſhoots, in order to keep the rows 
open, but take them up deeply. | 
TERUSALEM ARTICHOKE is Cultivated for the ro 
(which eats like artichoke bottoms) and it is an om 
mental plant, very like the perennial /ur-flower, wil 
which it claſſes, but taller. Propagate in March, N 
planting cuttings of its root, as potatoes, The root! 
red, and full of indented eyes, every one of which i 
ſure to grow. Where it has been once planted, it mul 
be carefully dug up, or it will not eaſily be got rid e 
Any poor ordinary ipot of ſpare ground will do for it 
Preſerve the roots in dry fand, when they can be n 
longer preſerved in the ground, immediately dug {rol 
which they are much belt. 
KiDNEY BEAN we have two kinds of, dwarfs il 
runners, each of which has a rather numerous vari) 
Both ſorts have their admirers, but the dwarf 6 
are more generally eſteemed, and. more convenient 
Cultivated. | | ; | 
Of the variety in the dwarf beans, ſome come eari 
than others; but there is a diſterence in h 
3 8 „„ . WII 


bo 
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hich is the beſt, as to earlineſs and quality, The 


The early white is not long behind, and is of ſuperior 
2your, but not ſo hardy as the yellow and black, and 


op. The dwarf forts come in quicker than the run- 


erbury beans are moſtly uſed by the market gardeners, 
king good and prolific. | | | 

Ot the runners, or climbing fort, the common ſcarlet, 
nd the white Dutch, are generally preferred, and 
hen mixed together, their bloſſoms make an agreeable 
ow, and bear a long time, if the beans are gathered 
mſtantly as they get fit for ule, | | 

The hf ſorts of this vegetable may be had moſt 
nonths in the year, by the united means of open cul- 
ure, hot-beds, and hot-houſes. In cold ground they 
ſometimes ſown, cloſe under a ſouth wall, towards 
he end of a dry March; but April is ſoon enough; for 
if they get above ground without rotting, (as the ſeed is 
apt to do, when the ground is long wet) a little re 


about a week, leſt the firſt ſhould fail to come up. 
The latter end of March, however, if ſome are ſown 
in a warm border, in patches, and covered wizh Hand- 
glaſſes, they will do very well. Or an early crop may 
be produced by raiſing the beans, at this time, on a 
gentle Hot-bed, and planting them out, when two or three 


mall pots, three or four in each, they may be turned 
out whole, with great advantage, as kidney beans do not 


on nights with hand-glaſles, garden pots, &c. 


avoided) till the end of * or beginning of Muy; and 


„le and the black are, perhaps, as forward as any. 


"me others. The white may therefore be the ſecond - 


ers. For the principal crop, the Batterſea and Can- 


vill cut them off. It is a good way to ſow again in 


inches high, under ' glaſſes, in patches of four or five, 
and near two feet aſunder. If the beans are raiſed in 


always bear tranſplanting well ; and they may be covered 


* 
«a * 


When theſe forwarded beans are planted in rows 
ſingly, let it be under a warm wall, and not (if it can be 
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ting, or otherwiſe. 


. : bed, (or. in pots, at the back of a cucumber frame) an 


mould, and the plants treated with as much air as cu 


© quite gone, to preſerve and forward them. The (on 


the ſize of the ſecd, for ſome ſorts require more roon 
than others, Let them be earthed up as they proceed 


laſts longer, the tener the heans are gathered: It i 
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protect them awhile at firſt, on cold nights, with my 


As to the Har- bed culture of kidney beans, if any ar 
attempted to be brought to fruit on heat, let them 
raiſed, towards the end of February, upon one gent 


planted out in another, in rows fifteen inches a. pan 
and at four inches in the rows; for nearer they vi 
not fruit well. The bed may be about two and a hl 
feet thick, and mutt have on it ſeven or eight inches d 


ſafely be given them. Line the bed before the heat i 


molt uſed for forcing in 2 is a reddiſh ſpeckled 
one; but the early white is fitteſt for forcing in Hot. bel 
2 of lower growth: The early yellow — black may 
The common culture of the dwarf bean, in the prope 
feaſon, and open ground, is to ſow them an inch or at 
inch and a half deep, three aſunder, and two feet, or 1 
little more, to a yard between the rows, according 9 


in growth; and to have a ſucceſſion, ſow every three 
weeks ; remembering that a crop produces more, and 


Proper, therefore, to do it conſtantly Whilſt young and 
good, even if not wanted. 

The 4% crop ſhould be under a warm wall, and maj 
be ſown as late as the middle, or end of 7uly; and 
very dry weather, let the beans for this, and the Jun 
crop, be ſoaked about twelve hours in milk and watth, 
and the drills watered, in order to forward their germ. 
nation, and bring them more certainly and regularly up. 
It is a good way to prepare the ſeed for high ſumme!, 
by laying it in damp mould till it begins to chit, aus 


then planting it in watered drills. In a courſe of dr 6 
| war | 
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rarm weather, kidney beans ſhould be watered, eſpe- 


ally while young. . | 
he culture of runners is to ſow them near two 
inches deep, four or five aſunder, and the rows four or 
fve feet apart. They will require tall bruſhy ſticks 
o climb upon; but they may be ſown in patches of 
about fifteen inches diameter, placing the beans five ot 
ix inches aſunder, in the circumference, and fixing a 
pole in the middle for them to run upon. 
hrih or beginning of May, is ſoon enough to put the 
limbing forts into the ground; and two more ſowings, 
ut a month between each, will go through the ſeaſon ;. 
| e. till froſt comes. 
If feed is ſaved, let it be only from ſome of th 

of the principal crop, for all late formed | 
and particularly of the kidney bean, are not near ſo good 
gor producing weak plants, 


The end af 


8 the early ones, often failin 
and late ill-taſted fruit. 
LEEK we have a narrow and a broad leaved fort of, 
he latter ot, which is the one generally cultivated, Ihe 
eek requires a good foil, and open ſituation. There is 
a fort with variegated leaves. 
Sen in February, if the weat 
of March. 


her is tolerable, or at 
April to three 
inches afunder, and plant them out the firſt moiſt wea- 
ther after Midſummer, in rows near a foot apart, and at 
Ix inches in the rows; though if the ground be 

ich, and the leeks forward, a little more may be allowed 
Trim the tops, and ends of the roots; 
d it is a good way (if the foil is not heavy) to plant 
ith a dibbſe, two or three inches in the ground, in order 

d whiten the heads; but to this end ſome” have planted 
es in trenches, and earthed them up high, with a 
ght ſoil; or coarſe ſand ; at any rate, however, if the 
bows are wide, earth them up a little. 
Towards winter, or in proſpect of 
e taken up, and laid with their roots in ſand, or earth, 
ſome eonfervatory, or 2 A few. may 


he beginning 


d advantage. 


froſt, lecks may 
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towards the end of April, or even in May, to ſtand oy 
the winter for late ſpring uſe. . | | 
LETTUCE is a vegetable, of which there is a prez 
variety. The brown Dutch, and the green cably 
lettuces come earlieſt, and are moſtly to be depends 
upon to ſtand the winter ; though ſome other ſorts will 
except the luer coſs and white coſs, The brown a 
the green Egyptian coſs are excellent, being hardy an 
large, forming cloſe heads; but the latter is earlief 
The cabbage lettuce eats moderately well, but is chich 
ufed in ſoups, &c. The Sileſia lettuce is much admire 
by ſome, though at preſent but little cultivated : Then 
is a brown and green ſort of it. 
For winter and ſpring uſe, the hardier ſorts are ſoy 
in Fuly, Auguſt, and September, but chiefly in Aug 
when if three ſowings are made, the beginning, middle 
and end of the month, it will generally be found {ul 
ficient. They may be ſown, however, all September 
or even at the beginning of October, and it may be ſtand 
when older plants are cut off. 13 
For ſummer uſe, the white ceſs, and any df the othe 
may be ſown on warm borders, either in open ground 
or under hand-glaſſes, or other cover, in February, an 
a little conſtantly every fortnight, or three weeks after 
cChuſing cooler ground for them when ſummer advance 
Plant them from ten to fourteen inches aſunder, accor 
ing to the fize they attain; it being an error to put le 
tuces out ſo near as many do, for it forces them to 
for ſeed, and prevents their growing large: The e 
Called the admirable ſhould be allowed eighteen incht 
+ Lettuces may be pricked A and whe 
three or four inches high is the time for plantill 
them 1 | 764.46 
It is not a common way, but ſpring ſown lettuces wil 
be forwarder and larger if ſown thin, and only thinne 
out to their proper diitance : Thoſe that are drawn ma 
ferve for a ſecond. crop The brown: Dutch, gre 
.capuchin, the tennis-ba!l, and button lettuces, do 1d 
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un up ſo ſoon for ſeed as the other ſorts, and are there- 
fore proper for late ſummer uſe. To forward early 
ring ſown ones, a ſlight Hot-bed may be made, and by 
all means ought to be ſome time in February, if thoſe _ 
that were to have ſtood the winter are cut off. When 
theſe plants are an inch high, they ſhould be pricked out, 
four inches aſunder, upon another gentle hot-bed ; and. 
when they meet, or are four or five inches high, draw 
every other to plant out in open ground, and let the reſt 
remain to cabbage. | | 

Winter lettuces, that are forward, are more likely to 
be deſtroyed than the ſmaller, as the wet hangs in them; 
let them be covered with frames, hand-glaſſes, or hoops 
and mats; but covered plants muſt have a great deal of 
air at all opportunities. Winter lettuces require a dry 
ſoil and ſituation, and a wet one is helped by planting; 
them on hillocks, which is a method that frequently 
faves them from rotting : "Thoſe in the open ground are 
often deſtroyed by grubs lurking about the roots, which 
evil ſhould be ſeen to, if ſuſpected. 4... | | 

To have fine winter lettuces, ſome of the forwardeſt 
may be taken up with balls of earth about them in 
November, and planted at nine or ten inches diſtance, 
on a ſomewhat -ſtrong Hot. bed, which, as ſoon as the 
great heat is certainly over, ſhould be covered with fix 
or ſeven inches of dry mould for the purpoſe, but give 
a little water juſt about the roots: Line the bed where 
it gets cool. Lettuces muſt be well attended to, to 
zive them plenty of air, pick off dead leaves, cover on 
nights, &c. Frequently ſtir the ſurface of the mould, 
and give water as occalion may dictate.. The cabbage: 
lettuce ſucceeds beſt in hot- beds. K 

Tying lettuces with baſs, from the middle upwards, 
when about three parts grown, will iomewhat help 
them to whiten and cabbage ; but let ths buſineſs be 
done carefully. Some gardeners do not think it worth 
while to practice it; and indeed, right good forts (as: 
to ſeed) will cabbage — and open ones it is" 
75 | 
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ol little uſe to; yet this aſſiſtance ſhould be adopted ii 
th crop. - | 54 
| ttuces are ſometimes ſown thick, to draw young 
for ſmall ſallading; for which purpoſe, the lap and cal. 
bage lettuces are the propereſt, as they eat tenderer au 
ſweeter in their infant ſtate : the /ap ſeed is very cheay, 
and chiefly the ſort uſed, KP 
MELon there is a variety of, in ſize, ſhape, coat, an 
colour of the fleſh. The ſorts we beſt ſucceed with are 
the muſe, (or common oblong ribbed melon) the Roman, 
the Portugal, and the Cantaleupes in variety, as the 
common rock, the black, the orange, and the filver, 
The Raman and Portugal are ſmall, but early. The 
Cantaleupes are juſtly the moſt admired fruit, but ate 
not ſo good bearers as the others. 
The ſeed brought from the continent (where the 
melons are much finer than in England) ſeldom ſucceeds 
here. Whoever ſows it, muſt not begin too early, 
muſt uſe more heat, and give leſs water than is necel. 
ſary for Denizens. See, of raiſing Melons, p. 192. 
OnNn1on, we have ſeveral forts, but the Straſburgh 
jv ſhaped) is that moſtly cultivated, as it keeps the 
- beſt. The ver ſeinned and Spaniſh (flat ſhaped) are 
milder, and therefore by ſome preferred. The Mel 
fort dogs not bulb, and it is rank; but for its being 
very hardy, is ſown thick in Auguſt, and ſuffered to 
ſtand ſo, for winter and ſpring uſe, as a green ſubſtitute 
for others. At this time, alſo, ſome of the Straſburgh 
may be ſown, and perhaps ftand the winter in a good 
ſituation. The Welch onion is not only hardy, but 
perennial, They are apt to die down in winter, but 
the roots ſhoot again; which, when they begin to do, 
if earthed over an inch, or fo, they will blanch, and cat 
the milder. 22 | yore WD 
The ſmall filuer f inned onion is the fort fitteſt for 
ſummer ſallading and pickling. Sow firſt at the end of 
| March, and to have them young once every three weeks 
picklers. 


after. Chuſe poor ground fox the 
4 s The 
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The true ſcallion is got quite out 'of- cultivation, 
ving given way to the Welch onion; as alſo to the 
ther ſorts, that are made milder ſcailrons of, by plant- 
g early in ſpring, thoſe that ſprout in the houſe, 
hich quickly grow. Set them in drills {ix inches 
under, and two inches apart in the drills. . 

For the principal crop of onions, ſow the Straſburgh 
r any other, towards the end of February, or foon 
ter, though any time in March may do, for it is 
jeſirable to ſhun froſt : Let the ſoil be rich. The 


don as they will bear it, (perhaps in five or ſix weeks,) 
et them be thinned either by hoe or hand, to an inch 


ull four inches ſquare of ground to grow in. 

Onions will tranſplant when five or ſix inches high, 
aking care to give water immediately, which repeat ; 
but the foil to which they are removed ſhould be zich 
und well broke. In this way, thoſe whole crops have 
tiled may be ſupplied from other gardens, If any 
nion ſeed is ſowu, that comes directly from Portugal 
or Spain, it will be very large the firſt year, and ſhould 
have ſix inches room allowed them to bulb finely. 

Crops of onions ſhould be kept very clean from weeds, 
and it would be of advantage to water them once or 
twice a week in dry weather. In Zuiy or Aug»/t, when 
the leaves begin to dry at the ends, ſhrink and turn 
fellow, let them be bent down cloſe to the ground, 
with the foot, rake, or back of a ſpade rather hard, 
In about ten days after, let them be drawn in dry 
veather, and laid to harden by the ſun, turning them 
every two or three days for a fortnight. Hou; them 
(lean and dry, into neither a warn, nor damp, but 
clole room; laying them thin, frequently looking 
them, over in the winter to pick decayed ones out, 
which would damage the reſt; But onions are beſt kept 


rung and hung up. 1031303 i 
| PARSLEY, 


arlieſt crops (of courſe) produce the largeſt bulbs As 


xr two apart, and twice afterwards, till each root has 
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 PARSLEY, broad leaved, as an eſculent root, is cor 
monly called Hamburgh parſley, and is eat as carrot 
Sow it early in March or April, either at broad caſt o 
in drills, and leave the plants fix inches aſunder. Ie. 
roots may be preſerved in ſand; but it is the pradiic 
of ſome to ſow at Midſummer, to draw them young 


winter, being beſt when freſh dug. See par/ley, nen 


ſection. 1 | inc 

PARSNFP is a ſweet and valuable root, leſs cult | 
vated than it deſerves, being accounted very nourif 10 
ing. As carrots require a light ſoil, fo the parſn bei 
does a ſtrong one. Sow about the end of Februan 
or early in March, digging the ground well affe 
deep. If the foil is light, tread the feed in twice ove v 


to faſten it in the ground; it comes up in about three 
weeks. Thin when about two inches high, with 
ſmall hoe, and afterwards with a large one, fo as tt 
leave the roots in a- good rich ſoil, a foot afunde: 
though eight or ten inches will do in light, or indi 
ferent land. Any thing that is to go off quick, ma 
be ſown with parfneps, as carrots to draw young 
radiſbes, lettuces, &e. Parſneps are not good til 
arrived to maturity. Theſe roots are to be taken up, 


and preſerved as carrots; but they may remain longer f 
in the ground, and are ſeldom hurt by froſt, ſo that 7 
ſome of the roots are commonly left undug till ſpring; 
take them then up for uſe 7% as they begin to ſhoot, 
if they are not wanted for ſeed ; when they will keep 
good ih ſand till mid April. ; 
PA, we have a conſiderable garden variety of, 
ariſing from the ſize, time of coming in, colour of 
flower and fruit, and ſomewhat in taſte. The prin- 
cipal diſtinction is made, as to ea#ly and. late peas, fo 


that if the-earlieſt: pea- is ſown at the ſame time with 
one of the lateſt, there will be three weeks difference 
in their bearing, and a fortnight is uſually reckoned 
between the common hotſpur and marrowfat. - 1 


AKA! 
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The early frame pea (which is that forced in hot 
eds, &c.) may be ſown under a warm wall at the 
middle, or rather at the latter end of October, or 
beginning of November, and being kept regularly 
earthed up, will commonly ſurvive the winter, and 
produce peas by the end of May Do it in ſhort rows, 
a yard aſunder, at right angles with the wall, or rather 
nclining a point to the eaſt, to catch the firſt ſun. 
The frame pea is not a good bearer, either in the 
ſize, or number of its pods, and therefore the hotſpurs 
being hardier and more prolific, are ſown by many 
gardeners for their earligſt crop, and the difference of 
coming in is often but a few days. Ihe frame pea, 
however, takes up leſs room than the hot/pyrs, and in 
this reſpect beſt ſuits a fruit border, which ſhould not 
be encumbered with tall crops. Fancy will rule in the 
choice of peas, but the eſtabliſhed ſorts of the Readiny 
botſpur, and dwarf marrowfats, are excellent for the 
lummer Crops. - | | 6 
The frame pea may be ſown a quarter of an inch 
from one another, and the hotſpur half; it is common 
indeed to ſow thicker, but it is not adviſable. 
Earthing up . peas, and particularly the early crops 
ſhould be done frequently, a little at a time, in dry 
weather, beginning when only half an inch high. 
The early peas ſhould have ſome haulm, or dry ftraw 
laid lightly againſt, or over them, in hard froſts: but 
let the covering be immediately moved aſide when the 
weather becomes mild. | 
Sticking peas is to take place as ſoon as they begin 
to vine, (put forth tendrils,) or appear too weak to 
ſupport themſelves againſt wind. Let the ſticks be ſet 
ſtrait, neat, and full; and by all means high enough 
for the ſorts; allowing ſticks of three feet above 
ground for the frame pea, near five for the hotſpur, 
near ſix for the dwarf marrowfat, and ſeven or eight 
bor the larger forts. If ſhort of wood, ſticking only 
el the S. or W. ſide of the rows may do, if the wind does 
| not 


only in the middle, earthing the peas towards then 
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not et very contrary. Some people ſow double rg 
of peas at ten inches or a foot aſunder, and ſet ſtid 


Peas that are to grow without ſticks, may be foy 
the ſmaller ſorts at two, and the larger at three no 
aſunder. | 
The beginning of December, more peas may h 
ſown, and towards the end of Fanuary, or the begin 
ning of February, in order to have a full ſupply at ea 
firſt of the ſeaſon : The earlieſt opportunity in the 12 
year ſhould be taken, if thoſe ſown before have bez 
cut off, or greatly injured. Peas fown at the hegin 
ing of February are often not a week behind thoſe ry 
November, Peas fown in the winter months in coll 
wet ſoils, may have ſome coarſe ſand dug in the drills 
to preſerve. them from rotting, and otherwiſe hel 
them; ſome alſo may be ftrewed over them. 

To have a full ſucceſſion, peas ſhould be ſown everyMur 
three weeks in ſpring, and every fortnight in ſummer; 
which may be continued till the middle of Fuly, when on 
if ſome hetſpurs are fown in a ſheltered and funny hoy 
ſituation, they may anſwer. | 

The late, and large forts of peas, as the marroufat, 

Moratto, American, &c. ſhould be firſt ſown towards the 
end of February, and not ſooner, leſt they rot. 

The dwarf marrowfats may be laid in the drills half 
an inch aſunder, the large marrowfats three quarters, 

the Moratto an inch, and the American two inches, 
and each ſort covered two inches. The Leadmar's 
dwarf pea, for it's ſmall fize, is admired at genteel. 
tables, and is ſweet and fruitful ; but rather longer in 
coming in than the uſual late forts: It efcapes the 
mildetu better than other peas, and therefore is proper r 
for the lateſt crops in open ground; It requires ſticks 
only from two to three feet high, and may be fown 
thicker than any other pea; and tilt Midſummer. On 
the ſame day that hotſpurs are ſown, put in a crop of 
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y of theſe late peas, and they will come in proper 
cceſſion; i. e. ten days or a fortnight after.  _ 
To fave /ced-peas, let none be gathered for eating, 
xcept late formed ones; which had better not be left 
mong the reſt, for the reaſon given in the article 
idney bean. 3 | 
Peas will tranſplant, and therefore broken rows may 
e made up, only chuſe (if poſſible) mild and moift 
ather for the work in March, and ſhade them with 
little ſtraw, while they have taken root. If the 
utumn ſown crops were cut off, peas may be ſown 
nder hand glaſſes in Fanuary or February, and thus 
rwarded, planting them out when they have been 
wo or three weeks above ground. 
Watering peas in a dry time anſwers well, and 
ſpecially. when in flower and fruiting. To receive 
he water there ſhould be ridges drawn towards the 
arthing up, forming a gutter on each fide. 
If Augs, or other inſets attack young peas, ſtrew 
ben Wome lime freſh lacked, or ſoot along the tides of the 
1 hows, ſo as not immediately to touch the plants, after 
hich give them a watering, and repeat it a day or two. 
fat, ir the peas are ſtill infeſted, make another application. 
the WY Mice muſt be guarded againſt as to autumn and 
vinter ſown peas, by immediately ſetting traps for 
alf nem, of which a number of the common block ones 
„ {vill be found to anſwer beſt, ſetting one at about every 
e No yards, with freſh baits every two or three days. 
“Peas do not like dung, and will be more fruitful in 
el moderate foil than a rich one, except the rowncivals, 
ff which we have a white, green, grey, and blue fort. 
Stopping peas (i. e. cropping, the leading ſhoot) is 
ractiled by ſome gardeners, to promote fruitfulneſs 
and maturity: This is a reafonable practice, but chiefly 
relates to the early crop. 
PoTATOE is found to be the moſt uſeful root that 
s cultivated ; as a ſubſtitute for bread, it is moſt pro- 
ably eat without mixture, 2 
2 
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The potatoe raiſed from ſeed, changes the ſom 


Some are denominated meally, others waxy ; i. e. 
either of a looſe or a firm contexture : The former m 
beſt adapted for food, as moſt farinaceous. They are di 
tinguiſhed again as to Hape, into round, | oval, u 
Cluſtered. | 1 | | 

Potatoes will grow in any ſoil, but beſt in one: 
is light, yet cool and good, eſpecially a freſh on 
Seaſon, as well as ſoil, makes a difference in the 
goodneſs, as does the way of boiling them in eating 
on which the quality of the water has ſome effect, Mou 
indeed it has on all vegetables, and that is the | 
water in which they are boiled quickeſt. The whit 
potatoes are generally preferred, but ſome of the n 
kinds are very good; and the old rough red from La 
caſhire, was one of the beſt ever cultivated. T! 
kidney (oval) ſnaped ſorts are moſt generally approve 
as boiling or roaſting more equally through; a0 
among theſe, the red noſed kidney (a white potato) 
a great favourite; but many good torts there are. 
Ihe coarſe kinds of potatoes are given to hogs; | 
whether even for them, quality ought not to be pr 
ferred to quantity, may be conſidered. The cler 
American potatoe is reckoned molt profitable for catii c. 
yielding great increaſe ; but the goodneſs of a potato 
as food, is to be eſtimated by the quantity of four | 
produces. The early potatoes are ſmall, and by con 
mon culture are produced in June, when ſoon afte 
their tops change yellow, which betokens maturity {Wa 
They will keep better in the ground (it being ſummer 
than if taken up. | 

The cultivation of potatoes is various, as experimen 
and opinions have led: It would be too much he! 
to take particular notice of each method; and to a 
every thing that might be advanced on this ſubject. Wo: 
For ſets, or cuttings, prefer middle ſized, well {hap 
potatoes, and let each piece have one good eye in 
middle, or at the moſt two. They ſhould be {et | 
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ws, eighteen inches aſunder in a poor ſoil, twenty- 
ein a middling, and two feet in a rich one. In the 
mer, the ſets may be fix or ſeven inches apart, and 
the latter eight or nine: The American potatoe 
ould however have more room each way. In a light 
il, plant them five or ſix inches deep, and in a 
avy one only three or four. When planted deep, 
ey will not need earthing up above once, but when 
low, two or three times. In a light foil, they 
y be put in with a blunt dibble, but in a heavy one 
jould be laid in trenches; and if the trenches were 
uz deep, and firſt filled with long dung, old thatch, 
r ſhort ſtraw, it would be a great advantage, cover- 

g them up in ridges, and drawing mould to them as 
hey ſettle. Cold, moiſt ground ſhould be divided into 
eds of two or three rows each, with ſunk alleys 
ween; and as in ſuch a ſoil the ſets ſhould not be 
ove three inches deep, the ſinking of the alleys may 
e made by earthing the rows up from time to time. 
na heavy ſoil make the rows rather wider than in a 
ot one, that there be a due quantity of mould for 
rttung. . 

Early potatoes. are procured ſeveral ways. On a 
ed, ſome may be planted in February, or under 
band-glaſſes, in a warm border, or without. There are 
arly forts on purpoſe for this culture, called mules, as 
hey do not bear ſeed. As theſe potatoes are ſmall, 
hey may, be planted whole, or rather cut in halves, 
ring off the eyes at the crown where they are thick, 
sit. never anſwers to have many ſhoots come from a 
et; whole ones ſhould be planted a foot aſunder, and 
Waves at eight inches. . 

Look over the flock of early potatoes, and plant 
hoſe firſt carefully in trenches that have rooted ſhoots, 
or they will produce the firſt fruit, eſpecially if ſhort 
ad buſhy. Do not expoſe them fo long to the air as 
to get withered, When up in hor-beds, or under hand- 
p/4//-5, let them have plenty of air; and in open ground 
be protected from froſt by timely earthing up, and oc- 

5 \ caſional 
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That potatoes are very ſuſceptible of froft, is wel 
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caſional covering with haulm, or ſtraw, which m 


. "Thoſe potatoes growing ſickly in a wet foil, are 2 


growth, ſhould be regularly weeded, as long as t 


potatoe, and admoniſhes not to be to early in planting 


your to fix inches. Earth them up as they grow. 


\ preſerving them from freft, they will be fit to plant 


not be kept on, but upon neceſſity. As thele «© 
potatoes are on a warm border, a little water in a. 
time will forward them, and increaſe their ſige. 
default of the true early potatoe, ſets with good foryy 
ſhoots of any other fort may be treated as above; 
they will not be fo good. 

From Mid-March to Mid- April is the prope 
time (earlier or later as the oil is dry or moi 
to plant for the principal crop, though Maß, or en 
June, generally produce an increaſe worch the 
tivation. The roots from late crops ſhould not | 
uſed for planting, as they are more liable to the car] 


ſubject to this defect. Potatoes, being of ſuperße 


can be walked among without treading on the tops. 
Ground, deſigned for a field crop, ſhould be twie 
ploughed, and the firſt time it ſhould be ſome wet 
before the ſetting. | 
In the potatoe counties, they change their ſorts even 
third or fourth year; procuring freſh kinds from pl 
farther North, as a means to avoid the curl, whit 
ſeems to ariſe chiefly from the tender nature of th 


Seedling potatoes are procured by ſaving the fl 


thorough ripe pods, (called apples) and either preſerving 1 
them in very dry ſand till ſpring, or immediately ſep . 
rating them from the pulp, put the ſeed up quite dy il ys 


papers, and occaſionally look it over to keep it fo. | 
Adarch, or April, ſow the ſeed half an inch deep, in 
light ſoil, in drilis fifteen inches aſunder, and thin ti 

ig them as ſoon as the haulm dies, and careful 


the next ſpring for table ule. 


known ; but it is often not ſufficiently guarded againl 
: : ' 5 : Ni 


time. Let them be brought in clean and dry. If 
kept in a, warm cellar, they may be laid in a room, 
ing ome ſtraw at bottom, and when in proſpect 


th ſtraw, a foot thick, - 

Pying (as it is called in ſome places) is a good 
thod of preſerving potatoes in winter. They are 
on the ſurface of the ground, in a rigid form, 
a width and length at pleaſure, according to the 
ntity, but commonly about fix feet wide. This is 
ne by digging a ſpit of earth, and Jaying it round 
2 edge, a foot wide (if turf the better) filling the 
ice up with ſtraw, and then laying on a courſe of 
toes, dig earth from the-outfide, and lay upon the 
t earth, Put ſtraw a few inches along the infide 
ge, then put in more potatoes, and ſo on, keeping 
good coat of ſtraw all the way up between the pota» 
s and the mould, which ſhould be about fix inches 
ick all over; beat it cloſe together, and the form it 
s in, with the trench all round, will preſerve the 
tatoes dry; and the ſharpeſt froſt will hardly affect 
em; in a ſevere time of which, the whole may be 
ered with ſtraw. . In the /pring, look over the 
ck, and break off the ſhoots of thoſe deſigned for 
table, and repeat this buſineſs, to preſerve the 
atoes longer good. 

PUMPIONS being tender, are raiſed on a moderate 
t-bed, in April, or May, according to the time deſired 
have fruit at. After the ſeed has been up a few 
ys, prick the plants out at four or five inches, or 
ter put them in ſmall pots, one in each. When a 
ath old, they may be planted out about four yards 


Ss, on a hale of two or three barrows full of hot 
N about ten inches thick of mould. Cover 
ith Pand-g/aſſes, or garden pats, or hoops and mats, 
nights, ul] Aid Jane. On fach a hole of hot dung 
may be ſown. in May, under a hand glaſs, 2 

Obs f there 
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frolt entering the houſe, they ſhould be covered 


uder, one of the large forts, or two of the ſmall. 
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but 10 longer than it laſts ſhould the covering be 
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there remain to fruit. Pumpions will do very w 
ſometimes. (in favourable ſeaſons and fituations) (v 
in May, on cold ground. The feed ſhould -be coven 
near an inch, and the plants kept earthing up as the 
grow. When they have ſhot five or fix feet, x 
down the runners a little way in the ground, and ea 
over, they will ſtrike root. Water well in dry a 
warm weather. The orange gourd looks very pre 
when trained up a ſtrong pole, ſpirally, or to a wal. 

RADISH is of two kinds, the ſpindle rooted, and: 
round, of each of which there is a variety. Of t 
former we have the early purple, and the early ji 
ſhort topped, and late large topped ones of both ſon 
Of the round there are the white, black, and red turne 
radiſhes. The white (of which there is a ſmall : 
large ſort) is moſtly cultivated, but the others: 
good } the black grows large, and the red ſmall. II 
purple ſgrts, and the ſmall white and red eat the cool 
The vrder of coming in from the time of fowing | 
the purple, and the pink ſpindle forts, and the turne 
red, white, and black: The latter is very hardy 
winter uſe ; but the coarſeſt. BEN >; 

For the % crop, the early purple ſhort top may 
ſown the latter ends of Oclaler, November, and Di 
cember, (chiefly the laſt month) in a warm border, 
have a chance of ſurviving the winter, if a little pn 
tected in froſts by ſtaut ticks, about two inches higl 
{tuck ſloping in the ground, to ſupport mats; or | 
laying peas haulm, or wheat ftraw, lightly over then 
which may be an inch or two thick, as the froſt is 


The firſt open weather in January and February (0 
again, and in theſe months, and the preceding ont 
cover the ſowing over with ſome ftraw, and it . 
help to fetch the ſeeds up, and preſerve them frat 
being thrown out of the ground by froſt, as alſo fr 
birds. As ſoon as they begin to appear, let them | 
uncovered, to harden them to the air, if the wea 
1 IT 4 | | 


* 


not too ſevere, Thin theſe radiſhes to an inch and 
half, or two inches aſunder, though ſome gardeners 
them grow thicker. Radiſhes ſown in any of the 
ld months (being on borders) lay the ground a little 
ping to the ſun. | 

A hat-bed is frequently uſed for radiſhes about Chrift- 
5, or in January and February, which muſt not be 


ake them grow all top, and come to nothing. IW O 
et thick of dung is ſufficient, on which ſeven or eight 
ches of light well broke or fifted mould ſhould be 
t on, and the ſeed immediately ſown on the ſurface, 
ather thick) and covered half an inch, giving the 
hole a gentle preſſure; for ſeeds will grow better 
hen the earth is ſomewhat firm about them, Thin 
e plants to an inch aſunder, before. they begin to 
aw one another up weak ; if. wider it were better, 
t room in a hot bed is precious. Hot-bed radiſhes, 
nder glaſs, muſt have plenty of air, for though covered, 
e not to be ſhut down cloſe on nights, except ſeverity 
{ froſt demand it. In lieu of frames, a hot-bed of 
adiſhes may, in February, or after, be hooped, and 
overed with mats on nights, and in bad weather; and 
this way, indeed, they generally ſucceed beſt. Line 
rward beds, when the heat declines, that they may 
roceed in growth, without cheek or interruption. 

Repeat ſowing of radiſhes every three weeks in ſpring, 
nd fortnight in ſummer; in cooler ground as the 


ches diſtance to thoſe ſown after February, or rather 


u now be, ſown ; yet their 5% ſeaſon is to come in 
er Michaelnas; the ſmall white and red for ſummner, 
| the large white and black for autumn and tinter, 
hich will often continue good to /pring : In proſpect 


a 
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o warm a one, as it would hurry the feed up, and 


aſon advances. In dry weather water. Allow three 


tore for the large topped ſorts. The turnep kind 


" 
_ — — 


U ſevere weather, ſome of theſe. may be taken up, 


nN preſerved in ſand, having firſt cut the tops off 
4 Bix 
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Din the (mall turnep ſorts to four. inches diſtany 
52 ah — ſix or _; Sow the two laſt forts 

June, Ful, and Auguſt. In Auguft, or September, ſ 
alſo ſome of the _— forts. of — for winter ut 
Turnep radiſhes are rarely ſown on hot-beds ; but t 
{mall red ſort will be found an agreeable early crop, 2 
may ſtand as thick as the ſpindle rooted kinds. 

T be ground ſhould be well dug for radiſhes, eſpecial 
the long rooted forts, and the /eed carefully covered 
full half inch, leaving none on the top od poſſible) t 
lure birds, which frequently do much miſchief 1 
the crop. It is a troubleſome mode, but radifhes whe 
&rilled are ſafer, and being thinned in the rows by han 
they come fine. Make the drills for the tap roots 
forts, from two to three inches aſunder, but for thi 
round wider, It is alſo a good method to ſow radi!he 
on beds four: feet wide, and the mould being made fi 
on the top, beat the ſeeds in with the teeth of a wood: 
rake till none appear, and then lightly draw the bac 
of the rake over, to fill up the holes; or, having ſom 
the bed, cover with mould from the alleys, or eat 
previouſly drawn aſide, 

A ſprinkle of radiſh ſeed may be frequently ſow 
among other crops, as ſpinach; and the ground 
ſpring that is deſigned for caul:;flowers, may very pi 

perly be ſown with them, juſt before the plants are t 
he ſet out, or between rows of beans. 

- Draw the roots for uſe in a regular thinning wa 
and thoſe that are left will become the larger for it, 

- Radithes are ſometimes ſown thick for eating, whil 
* young in the ſeed leaf, with other ſmall fallading 
_  DALSAFY, though but little cultivated, is a uſet 
vegetable. Its young ſhoots are eat as afparag!s i 
ſpring, and its long white roots in, autumn and winte 
as carrots, ſome of which are taken up, and: preſerve 
in ſand for winter uſe. Thoſe left in the ground m 
de dug up occaſionally, or left to produce ſhoots f 
ſpring, or may ſtand for ſeed. Sow them wy 
| 7 
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arch, in drills ten inches aſunder, and thin the plants 
fix. Let the foil be good, and two feet deep if poſ- 
ble. 

Savoy is a cabbage, peculiarly adapted for late 
umu, winter, and ſpring uſe, as froſt improves it, 
iking it tenderer and ſweeter than before. The 
ts: are green and yellow; the former moſtly culti- 
ated, as 1t looks beſt at table. wo 

If ſavoys are deſired forward, ſow a little in a warm 
rder in February, or under a hand-glals ; but a ſowing 
March, and another in April, in an open ſituation, 
ſufficient. Thin the ſeed bed in time, that the 
ants may be ſtraight and robuſt ; and when about three 
ches high, prick them out at five or ſix inches diſ- 
nce, where let them grow to a proper fize, (as in 
fune or Fuly) to plant out at two feet apart, or a little 
ore, in a rich foil. Chuſe moiſt weather for this 
ork, if poſſible, and give ſome water. Earth them. 
p as they grow. 

Sprouts of ſavoys are delicate eating ſpring greens, 
| therefore if the ground is wanted where the ſtalks 
row, they may be taken up, and laid deep in a trench 
r the purpoſe. - . | 

SCORZONERA is a Carrot-rooted eſculent, and there- 
re requires a deep, and ſhould have a cool foil. Cul- 
rate it as ſalſafy, only let the drills be two or three 
ches wider, and the plants an inch or two more 
under, 

SFA. CAL E, or cabbage, is a vegetable not generall 
own, except in Eſſex, Suſſex, and the Meſt of Eng- 
xd, but it is much liked by many, and as an early 
ing production is valuable. | 
les natural place of growth being the ſea-beach, it is 
dent that a ſandy foil will ſuit ic beſt, Some people 


re | 
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ate it in almoſt all ſand, which, if it is the natural 
or the place, is proper, as ſuch ſurface ſand is en- 
i wed with good vegetable principles; but when a 


JF! is made, it ſhould be _ half Harp, or dritt ſand, 
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and the other half any light rich mould, which m. 
be a little gravelly, or mixed with ſca-coal aſhes. S 
or 2 either in autumn, or ſpring. 

It is a root that laſts many years, and therefore ſhoy 
de properly planted and managed; either in beds of i 
like thoſe of aſparagus, (the which it precedes for u 

of four feet and a half wide, and two feet alleys betwea 
or in ſingle rows of long trenches, which is the bet 

way. Ihey are beſt raiſed from ſeed, though often fro 
offsets, or pieces of the roots, having two or three eyes 


The beds muſt be trenched, and of a dry looſe car 
{as _y to two, or two and a half feet deep; and 
any ſuſpicion of wet ever hanging. at bottom, lay 
courſe of rough gravel or ſtones there. The plan 
ſhauld be near a foot aſunder, kept five or fix inch 
below the ſurſace, that they may grow through a bot 
of earth to b/anch the ſprouts ; and they are to be 
up four or five inches deep, ſoon after they app 
above ground. In ſummer, the ribs of the large leaie 
may be peeled, and cat as aſparagus. - They will 
earthing up from the alleys every year, to keep then Wye: 
the above depth ; for which purpoſe, there ſhould | 
Proper earth in them. It a beſt to /, 
plant, low enough at firſt, to be prepared for futi 
earthing up; not to grow too low, however, it there Wnw 
a clay bottom. Sets may be planted. at firſt only th 
inches deep from their crowns, and earthed up to five 
fix as they riſe: Some do this with fine ſitted coal æ r 
and the effect may allo be attained, with the lea, WYro: 
trees laid cloſe round. Little ſhould be cut the fe 
year, but the ſecond do it freex. ” 

The feed ſhould: be dropped three or four in a hon; 
half an inch deep, and thinned to one plant, earthing htc: 
a little as they proceed in growth. When the lea 
decay in autumn, earth the plants over an inch or tu 
with mould from the alleys. In the ſpring, looſen 
earth carefully with the aſparagus fork, and at autumn 
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th up as before. The following ſpring, fork again 
n time, and about April there will be plenty to cut; 
hich, if ſuffered to grow hrge firſt, will eat tough- 
nd ſtrong. For ſeed, reſerve a ſtool that has not been 
t: The flower is ſo pretty (white heads) as to be 
wn ſometimes merely for ornament, | 

SHALOT is a perennial fort of onion, for which it is 
fren ſubſtituted, and in ſome caſes preferred, as bein 
nore agreeable to the palate and ſtomach by its rich — 
nild nature. , 

The ſhalot is propagated by planting its offsets late 
n autumn, in a dry foil, or in ſpring, if a moiſt one. 
he latter time is generally adopted as ſafeſt; bart 
utumn ſets produce the fineſt bulbs. - Plant two or 
hree inches deep, and four or five aſunder, in rows, 
x inches diſtance from one another. When the leaves 
vither, dig them up, leſt they decay in the ground, as 
hey are apt to do when much wet falls. | 

SKIRRET , (now little known) is a very wholeſome 
oot, propagated by feed, as ſcorxonera, and ſometimes 
dy offsets of the old rcots in ſpring, planted an inch deep 
yer their crowns. 

SPINACH is of two kinds, denominated from the ſeed, 
s prickly and ſmooth ; the former is ſown in autumn, 
e at the end of July, and about Mid- Augnft, to gather 
winter, and the beginning of ſpring, being very hardy; 
nd the latter is ſown early in the new year for after uſe, 
hough the prickly fort does very well allo for the ſame 
purpoſe, The ſmooth is rather tender, but it grows 
arger, with thicker leaves, and is therefore ſeldom fown 
therwifſe than at broad caſt; but the prickly is fre- 
uently drilled, as between rows of peas, beans, &c. 
pinach may be ſown on pieces of ground, where it is 
ended to plant cauliflowers, cabbages, or beans, or 
orſe-radith, by dibble. | 

At broad caſt hoe thin, and trample the ſced in with 
de feet, rather wide, that there may be a tufficient 

antity of mould to rake down over the ſced. Hoe 
M 2 b the 
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the prickly ſort to four inches apart, and the ſmot 
to {1x or more, in a rich foil. It in dr://s ſow allo thi 
and cover an inch deep. Some pcople thin the play 
in drills to three inches diſtance, and draw every othe 
tor uſe, when thoſe left will grow large, and this mz 
be proper with the ſmooth ſpinach ; but it is mot 
common not to thin the rows, and to gather, by cut 
ting the leaves down low, when more will ſpring u 
again. It is a good way to ſow ſpinach in beds of ſo 
feet, with alleys, that it may be the more convenient 
attended and gathered, without trampling the ground 
Gardening in this way of narrow beds will, in man 
cates, be found very agreeable. 

To have a full ſucceſſion of ſpinach, ſow in Janus 
and February, and afterwards again in three weeks 
and then every fortnight, or even oftener, for it pre 
tently runs to feed in ſummer, eſpecially if the plant 
grow cloſe. Some people are fond of dri/led ſpinach 
as it is quickly gathered, and fancied to cat better; 
broad caſt is commonly reckoned the beſt way, a 
gathering the outſide leaves, the plant ſhoots agaiffpe 
repeatedly: In ſpring, however, when the ground 
wanted, and the plants are diſpoſed to run, they ſhoul 
be drawn. Spinach will tranſplant in autumn, al 
thus bear the beſt ſeed. | 1 

TuRNEy we have a variety of forts of, for table uWme 
differing in colour and ſhape, carlineſs and flavour. I. 
moſt common are the whzte forts ; but the yellow and r! 
are worthy of trial, particularly the former. The {mi 
early white Dutch is that moſtly cultivated in garden 
at leaſt for the firſt crops, though the early fone ſon Wer 
a very good root. | 

Turneps are ſown from March to September, but I fou 
June and Fuly for og 101 crops. Late cid 
may be ſown till Mid-Augiſt, but they will produt 
but little bottoms, IT hoſe town in March will be i 
to run for ſeed before they have formed much botto 


and muſt be watched to draw them in time. I 
turne 


ep is ſo favourite a vegetable, that hot-beds are 
metimes made in February and March to forward it, 
ugh thus cultivated, it can attain but to a very {mall 
e. A bed of this fort muſt be ſlight, and have a great 
tal of air from the very ſowing. A moderately light 
il, with little dung, ſuits turneps beſt, and they ſhould 
ways have open ground that is well broke. Mix the 
ed with a little fine earth, ſow thin, trample cloſe, 
nd rake lightly : It is a way with ſome, to low one 
ird old feed with the new, for the greater certainty 


nter miſles. Do not neglect to he the crops in time, 


1ud 
oC 

pre 
land 
ach 


gut or nine, though ſome large forts ſhould have more 
itance allowed them. a 

When the fly is obſerved to attack young turneps, it 
ll be proper to ſtir the ground, and ſow again imme- 
ately, or to chuſe another ſpot tor the purpoſe. 

The Navew (which is much admired by ſome, and 
d to be the moſt nouriſhing ſort of turnep) ſhould be 
peatedly fown from March to Auguſt, in a moiſt 
ound ; but being a ſmall ſlender root, need not ſtand 
der than five or ſix inches. 

The CABBAGE TURNEP is of two kinds : one apples 
oe ground, and the other in it. This vegetable is 
Wnetimes uſed young for the table; but it is chiefly 
Itivated for cattle. Sow it in May, or Fune, for 
tumn uſe, or in June, or July, for the ſpring : They 
e very hardy. If ſown in a garden, and pricked out, 
y may be tranſplanted in fields, the firſt moiſt wea- 
er after a crop of oats, or barley, at half a yard in a 
or, or near two feet in a rich ſoil; and if the ground 
foul, this culture gives a fine opportunity to clean it, 
repeated hoeing. 


but | 
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facrop: the former ſometimes ſucceeding when the 


e early ones to five or fix inches, and the late ones to 
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11 is cultivated for the large ribs of H 
leaves, cut in May, or June, to make a candie 
preferve ; and it is alſo a medicinal plant, in ſtalk, leaf 
root, and ſeed. Sow as ſoon as the feed is ripe, for 
| tpring it does not come well. Put the plants out whe 
a few inches high, at two feet aſunder. It is biennial 
but it ſeed is not wanted, cut the ſtems down in A 
and the plant will put out fide ſhoots ; and by this p 
tice every year, it may be continued long in the fan en 
place. A moiſt fituation ſuits it beſt, ſo that ſome plat 
it by ditches, or ponds. | | 
Ball is either plain or variegated ; but the forme 
only is cultivated as a medicinal herb. It is propagate 
by parting the root, either in autumn, or fpring, bu 
rather the latter. Slip off ſhort pieces with roots, an 
lant them a foot, or fifteen inches aſunder, giving 
ittle water. ö 
The balm that is gathered for drying ought to be cu 
Juſt as it gets into flower; as for this purpoſe all heft 


ſhould, being then in the higheſt perfection; and i | 
ſhould be done as ſoon as the dew is off; for it left ti ler. 
afternoon, in a full ſun, the plant is exhauſted of i Cu 
Juices: Pick off all decayed leaves. Dry it in an arg} | 
thady place till fit to tie in ſmall bundles, which mult Mn 
ſtored by hanging up in a dry airy room, about ſix incheWby 
from one another, till perfectly dry, when lay them Wu 
a drawer in a dry room, preited cloſe, and cover wi cor 


6 F Balm 
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Balm, and moſt perennial herbs, ſhould - be freſh 
anted in beds every third or fourth year; and each 
ar, in autumn, or ſpring, have the ground ttirred about 
em, and dreſſed with ſome freſh earth, or a little well 
ſumed. manure, the plants being previouſly cut 
wn. — | 
BASIL is a pretty annual, of which we have two 
arts, the large and the buſh : (each having a variety) 
oth are uſed as pot-herbs, but chiefly the former. 
ometimes alſo this herb (a few of the young leaves) is 
ed in ſallads, and occaſionally in medicine, The large 
rows about a foot high, and the buſh but a tew inches. 
[hey are both ſweet, but the % molt ſo. It has a 
klicate round form, and fo is cultivated as ornamental, 
hough its flower is nothing. Both forts are uſually 
own on a gentle hot-bed, in March or Aprii, and may 
e pricked out in ſmall pots, but will hardly endure the 
pen air till Zune. The large is the hardieſt, and will 
ame up on cold ground, but be backward, Fhey like 
rich foil, and the buſh does beit in one half 
_ 7.4% * J 
Box AGE is a cordial herb, that has its varieties, blue, 
, and white flowered, and one with variegated leaves; 
ut the former is that commonly cultivated as a 2 
ad its flowers for ſallads, and cool tantardt. To have 
It ung all the year, let it be ſown in ſpring, ſummer, 
and autumn, either in drills, or broad caſt. Thin the 
: cufplants to nine inches aſunder. It ſows itſelf in autumn, 
and likes a dry foil, | b. Os 4a PM 
BuGLoss poſſeſſes the like cordial virtues with 
rage, ſo that the one may be ſubſtituted: for tlie other. 


Culture is the ſame. 


ar” BURNET is a warm perennial ſallad herb, uſed alſo 
tin (92! tanhards, propagated in ſpring, or autumn, either 
che ſeed, or parting its roots, and planting them a foot 
n finder, Keep it frequently cut down, that it may 
vit Get 


conſtantly furniſh vun ſhoots for uſe. 
M4 CAMO- 


- 
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CAMOMILE is a uſeful medicinal herb, of wid 
we have ſingle and double flowering kinds; and of Hl. 
latter, a ſort with very full lowers. It is propagate 
by parting its roots, or by its runners, in March, « 
April, ſetting them nine or ten inches aſunder. Gath 
the flowers in their prime, (as thoſe of all plants ſhoul 
be) before they begin to fade; dry them thinly in te 
ſhade for a few days, and preſerve them from damp irie 
paper bags. The ſingle ſort is the ſtrongeſt, thougi 
tor quantity, the double is moſtly cultivated : Camomiq 
likes a poor ſoil. 

CAPSICUM is ſometimes cultivated for its young" 
pods to pickle ; being raiſed on a gentle hot-bed, or tw 
to bring them torward till Zune, when (rather about 
the middle) they may be planted in open ground, abou 
half a yard aſunder. See liſts of annuals. 

CARAWAY feeds are chiefly medicinal; but being 
uſed in cakes, a few plants may have place in the garden 

Dow in ſpring, in a moiſt rich ſoil, and let them hate 
{x inches ſquare to grow in. 
CARDUUSs BENEDICTUS' is ſimply medicinal, and 
of good repute. Sow it in autumn, either in*drills, « 
broad caſt, and thin the plants to nine inches diſtance, 
It is annual, and muſt be cut down to the root for drying, 
juſt as it gets into flower. 75 
CHERV1L is uſed in ſallads, and is alſo a pot- hen,“ 
that was formerly in much eſtimation for its warm" ! 
nature. Sow it thick in autumn for winter and {pringht®* 
uſe. When ſown in ſpring, or ſummer, it runs quickly 
to flower. "The ſeed muſt be ſlightly covered, and the 
leaves gathered for uſe young, cutting it down like pat- 
ſley, (which it reſembles) it ſprings again. OE 
(xs are ſmall bulbs, and a fort of mild perennial 
onion, the leaves of which are cut for ſallads, and cu- 
linary purpoſes, at the ſpring, before onions come in. 
As the bu/bs increaſe faſt, ſome of them may be ſlippeaF® 


from the rooted cluſters, and uſed as onions, I hey 
arc 
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re propagated in autumn, or ly in the ſpring, by 
lanting five or fix of the little bulbs in a hole, an i 
ep, and eight aſunder. A bed of them laſts three or 
ur years. | © Pl 
CLaRy (the common garden) ranks as a medicinal 
Wecrb, but it is uſed alſo in /oups, and is very odorous. 
Wow it in ſpring, and when two or three inches high, 
rick the plants out fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder, 
r thin them to this diſtance. It is biennial, and there- 
bre muſt be ſown every year as parſley is. There are 
ts of this plant cultivated for ornament, bearing pretty 
owers, See Liſt of biennials. | 
CoRIANDER is occaſionally uſed in ſoups and ſalladte, 
rits peculiar high flavour; but moſtly for medicinal 
urpoſes, which its ſeeds are uſed in, For culinary uſes, 
w it in April, and once a month, or oftener, afterwards, 
1 drills fix inches aſunder, to have a ſucceſſion of young 
ants; and make a principal ſowing in Augrft, or Sep- 
nher, on a warm border. Cover ſome of it with a 
me, or it will die in hard weather. If wanted early 
the year, ſow on a h:t-bed, in February or March ; or 
this laſt month under hand-glaſſes. 
CoRN SALLAD (or /amb's lettuce) is a ſmall, warm, 
holeſome, hardy herb, and for winter and fpring uſe 
ould be ſown in Auguſt and September, and again in 
bruary and March, and once a month all ſummer, 
Ir it is to be eat quite young. The plants ſhould grow 
bout three inches diſtance : This ruſtic vegetable uled. 
be much in requeſt, though now rarely cultivated. | 
CRess, there are three forts of, plain, curled,, and: 
par- dad leaved; the former of which is much uſed as a 
lid herb, with mu/tard, rape, radiſh, &c. The curled: 
niall d broad. leaved. forts ſhould be thinned to half an. 
- aſunder; but the plain is to be ſown thick. The 
in. {led makes a pretty garniſh. In the cold months, 
peil faliad herb (as others) is ſown. on gentle hot-beds, 
hey Ning plenty of air; and as the ſpring gets up, on 
are Nm borders, or under hand-glaſſes, The. London 
M 5 market 
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market gardeners ſow it juſt within the glafles whiz 
cover their cauliflower plants, &c. In ſummer ln 
{ſhould be ſown in ſhady cool ground, and daily W.. 
tered ; or it may be ſown in the moſt ſunny tituation,WM(: 
if hooped over, and ſhaded with a mat. Break thei 
mould fine, and draw level ſhallow drills, and covern 
only a quarter of an inch. It may, however, be ſom b 
at broad caſt, the ground being firſt raked very ſmooth te 
and the ſeed juſt covered with fine ſifted mould. Le 
it be fown (on an average) once a week, and cut young, 


If that which is ſown in open ground, at an early (al 
| fon, be covered with a mat, it will forward the germ. et 
nation. The American creſs is much like water creſi e 
only more bitter. It antwers well as a winter and lc 
_ "early ſpring ſallad, being ſown in Auguſt, at broad caſt; ei 
or rather thin in drills. The plants being cut, or thei ar 
_ outſide leaves pulled off, ſhoot again. be 
Dr L is a very ſtomachic herb, whoſe leaves and ſeed to 
veſſels are put among vegetable pic Ales, particularly u. 
cumbers, to heighten their relith. The ſtem, leaves or 
and ſeed, are alfo uſed in medicine; leaves ſometimes ini 6 
ſoups and ſauces. Sow it either in autumn, or early i b 
the ſpring, at broad caft, or in drills, a foot aſunder fri 
thinning: the plants to about eight inches. It ſhea} 
ſeed freely, and comes up at ſpring.  ' m: 
- FENNEL {the common _ is an hardy perennul pe 
herb, of the ſame family as dill, the uſes of which ar eu 
well known. It may be ſown either in ſpring, or auf th 
tumn, and the plants ought to be kept near halt a yaa wi 
aſunder; os it may be propagated by ſlips from the root fl 
of old plants. It ſhould be conſtantly cut down to pre eo 
vent feeding, which would cover the ground in a troui ho 
bleſome degree. Sweet fennel is an annual, cultivateq w. 
for its ſeeds in medicine. Wk 
. FinNoCH10 is a fort of dwarf fennel, very aromatic WE th 
the bottom of the thick ſtalks of which, being earthei ric 
up about three weeks, when nearly full grown, five ol a « 


fix inches to blanch, are uſed in foups and 1 0 
* * Ficed 
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fliced, and eat alone with oil, vinegar, &c. Sow it 
thick in March, in drills, about two feet aſunder, and 
repeat the ſowing every month till Mid. July, as it pre- 
ſently runs for ſeed. Thin the plants to ſeven or eight 
Inches. It likes a dry foil. In a warm ſituation ſome 
may be ſown in February ; the laſt crop in June muſt 
de in a like ſituation, and will not be ready before win- 
ter; at the approach of which, protect it from froſt 
with dry litter | 
HYs$9P is uſed ſometimes in a culinary, but more in. 
a medicinal way. There are white, blue, and red flow- 
ered ſorts of it: but the blue ſpiked is that commonly 
eultivated. The parts for cu/inary purpoſes are the 
leaves, and young ſhoots ; and the flower ſpikes are. 
cut, dried, and preferved for medical uſes, for which it is. 
an excellent herd. As hep is a woody evergreen. 
perennial, growing about a high, it may be planted 
for an edging of the kitchen garden. It is propagated 
by ſeed, and rooted ſlips, in March, by cuttings in April, 
or young ſlips · in June, or July. A poor dry, or ſandy 
il, beſt ſuits it. '' The plants may be nine inches, or a. 
bot aſunder, as an edging, but ſhould be near two feet 
from one another in a bed, as they ſoon get large 
LAVEN DER (the cemmon) is, for its pleaſant aro- 
matie ſcent, found in moſt gardens, and makes a neat 
perennial edging in large ones. It is propagated by 
euttings, or young flips, in April and May, ſet a few 
Imches aſunder, in a ſhady ſituation, and good ſoil; and 
when rooted, planted out where they are to grow. The 
lips ſhould be occafionally watered, and. as a mat would 
cover a great many, might be ſhaded when the ſun is 
dot upon them, for a fortnight or three weeks, to for- 
ward their rooting. But though raiſed in- a good ſoil, 
lavender likes a poor and dry one beſt to abide in. Set 
the plants at a foot diſtance from one another. In a. 
rich moiſt ſoil, they are apt to die in the winter; but in 
a dry hungry one, they rarely do, All plants the more 
| M | luxu- 
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luxuriantly they grow, the more likely they are to be 
cut oft by ſevere weather. 
| MariGoLD has its varieties, and ſome ſorts bear 
very fine double flowers; but the common ſingle kind 
is beſt as a pot-herb, being moſt aromatic. All ing 
flowers are preferable to the double of the ſame kind 
for medicinal, or other uſes, as poſſeſſing a ſtronger 
ellence, Sow marigolds in ſpring, and let plants of. the 
ſingle ſort ſtand a foot aſunder, but the large double 
wider. They will grow in any ſoil, and are in flower 
moſt part of the year. The time of gathering them 
tor drying is towards autumn, when they are moit plen- 
tiful. Take care that they are not put up in their 
paper bags raw, or damp, and keep them in a very dry 
place. This flower is a valuable ingredient in broths 
and ſoups, however it may have got into diſuſe. It ſows 
itſelf abundantly, and will bear tranſplanting about 
May, ſo that there will ſeldom be occaſion to ſow. 
MAR JORAM is diſtinguiſhed into pot, winter, and 
Anotted forts; the two former perennial, and the laſt 
annual, They are all occaſionally uſed for culinary 
purpoſes, but x knotted is chiefly cultivated as a ſiveet 
companion of our flowers. The propagation of it is 
by parting the roots of the perennial forts in autumn, or 
pring, and by ſowing the annual kind in March, or 
April, on a warm border, and light dry ſoil. The 
annual fort ſhould ſtand at ſix inches diſtance, and the 
perennial at nine or ten. The knotted ſort, if planted 
in pots, and houſed, may be preſerved in the winter, 
cutting down the flower ſtems. This kind is ſome- 
times uſed for medicinal purpoſes, and ſhould be drawn 
up by the roots, for drying in the ſhade ; or at leaſt with 
but little ſun. | 

MinrT is a falutary herb, of which we have two 
ſorts, the ſpear and the pepper; the former for cultnary, 
and the latter for medicinal purpoſes, There is a litte 


variety in the ſear, as broader and narrower f 
| ; 
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] alſo variegated forts, white and yellow, but theſe 
are conſidered only as ornamental. 

Mint is propagated by pieces of its roots, or rooted 
lips, in the 4pring, ſet an inch or two deep, and eight 
alunder, on beds four feet wide. Cuttings will quickly 
ſtrike root in any of the ſummer months. It delights 
in a moiſt ſoil, and new plantations of it (particularly 
the Weuttings) ſhould be well watered in a dry time. Mint 
able Nis to be had young all winter, and early in ſpring, by 
wer means of a gentle hot-bed, on which it ſhould be ſet 
em pretty cloſe ; and for a ſucceſhon, make a new planta- 
tion every three weeks, as the roots will periſh in about 
that time. Or it may be conveniently planted in pots, 

| placed in any bed, and fo ſhifted from one to an- 
other, if occaſion. Do not let this, or any other herb, 
be badly dried, or preſerved, as is too common a cafe. 
out — preſent uſe, gather only the young leaves and 

ts, 

nd WM MousTARD is much uſed as a fallad herb, gathered 
alt Nauite young, and the whzte is the garden fort, the black 
ry being cultivated in fields for its ſeeds to make flour of, 
ect lt is managed as cre/s, which ſee, p. 249. 80 

is NasTURTIUM, there is a greater and leſs ſort of, 
or ¶ both cultivated for their unripe berries to pics le, their 
or Miowers for {a/lads and garniſh, and as a garden orna- 
he rent; but the large is that chiefly cultivated for culi- 
he Nrary purpoſes. Being climbers, they ſhould have ſome- 
ed ching to lay hold of, as an arbour, or bruſh wood, or 
h Naailed up with ſhreds to a wall. They are of free 
growth, and flower abundantly for a long time, even 
till the froſt comes. Sow an inch deep, in drills, in a 
light ſoil, and warm ſituation, in April, or ſooner, if on 
a gentle heat, to forward them. It is beſt to ſow in a 
few ſmall pots, holding each two plants, from which 
they may be turned out whole (before they get too big) 
in May; though ſometimes they tranſplant without 
earth, about the roots, very well. Give them plenty 
df air while under cover, or they will be drawn — 
weak. 


. 
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weak. A, freſh, but poor, ſoil, is better than. a rich 


one, which makes them too rampant, and leſs fruitful, 
See Liſt 8, Sect. 19, and Obſervation. _ - 

The double naſturtium is conſidered merely as a fine 
flower, but they are a beautiful garniſh. It grows from 
cuttings : Plant theſe in pots, in June, and place them 
on a little heat, and they will ſoon take root. Or if 
the pots are plunged in a warm border, and covered 
cloſe with a hand-glafs,- it may be fufficient. - Gently 
water them when the mould gets quite dry. This 
plant is tender, in winter requiring a ſtove; yet it 
flouriſhes all ſummer in open ground, flowering mot in 
a poor ſoil. n th” Vogel 13 N 
- PaRSLEY we have a plain and a turlad kind of; and 
though the former is moſtly uſed, yet the latter is equally 

proper as a pot-Herò, and it makes a good gaymyh : It 
cannot be miſtaken for hemlock, as the plain ſometimes 
has been. There 1s, however, more of effence in an 
equal quantity of the plain, than of the cufled ; but it is 
only uſing rather more of the latter, Which, if not ſuf- 
fered to ſeed, will ſtand three years. Po produce the 
curled fort very fine, (as for garniſh) the plants ſhould 
be thinned to three or four inches aſunder; and it may 
be ſown either at broad caſt, or in drills about nine 
inches aſunder, as the common ſort is. Parſley is ſome- 
times ſown early in autumn, to have it young for the 
winter and ſpring ; but the uſual time is early in ſpring, 
and one-ſowing may be ſufficient for the year : Cut it 
down often to get rid of the old, and young will ſpring 
up. Cutting down parſley ſhould never be omitted 
about the a of September, that it may be had good 
through the winter and ſpring. ' This herb will bear 
tranſplanting. For Hamburgh parſley, ſee parſley in 
the laſt ſection, p. 230. n 

PENNVY-RO YAL is a pet and medical herb of the 
mint ſpecies. There is an upright and a trailing ſort 
of it; but the latter is that chiefly uſed: This is propa- 
gated by rooted branches, of which it affords plenty, 
Rey: | ad 
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8 it ſpreads. faſt ; and it will grow in the ſummer 
months from flips, or cuttings. Set them a foot aſunder 
in ſpring, or autumn, and in a ſtrong moiſt ſoil it will 
molt flourith. If, however, it is ſuffered to mat thick, 
it is apt to rot. As this herb is often wanted in winter, 
kt it have a ſomewhat ſheltered ſituation. If cut for 
preſerving. in winter, the time of flowering muſt be 
obſerved, and it muſt be very carefully dried and kept, 
as it is apt to mould. | 
PURSLANE is a low growing ſucculent herb, of a 
cold and tender nature, uſed chiefly in ſummer ſalads, 
but ſometimes for culinary purpoſes. The ſorts are the 
green and golden, but the former is preferred, and is 
bardieſt. This plant will not ſucceed in the open ground 
till towards the end of May, and then it muſt have a 
warm border. In March, or April, it is fown on a 
zentle heat ; for which purpole the lining of a hot-bed 
may do. Sow in drills tour inches apart, cover a quar- 
ter of an inch, and let the (oil be light and rich. In 
dry weather, water it twice or thrice a week. The 
end of the young ſhoots only are uſed, and when cut 
down it ſprings again. It is uſual to ſow it three or 
four times in the ſummer, in cooler places, as the wea- 
ther gets hot. | *: 28% | 
Rx, or coleſeed, is ſown for a ſallad herb, to be 
at while in the ſeed leaf, with muſtard and creſs; and 
1s to be treated as they are: it is ſtomachic, and ſome 
perſons are fond of it when boiled. 2 
RAMPION is a ſallad and culinary root, in but little 
requeſt, Sow it thin in April and May, and leave the 
plants at four or five inches diſtance, for autumn and 
winter uſe: Draw it young. ue 
RoCcoMBOLE is a root much like garlick, producing 
ſmall bulbs at head, as well as root: is chiefly medicinal, 
The cloves may be planted in autumn or ſpring, two 
inches deep, and four aſunder. Treat it as garlick, 
which ſee, It is ſometimes uſed as a mild — 
| or 
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for garlick. The ſeeds are eatable as well as thelf 


cloves. 8 
Ros MARY we have the varieties, plain, ſilven 


and gold ſtriped. The plain is a uſeful medicinal herb 
which ſhould be found in every garden. It is propa 


gated by ſuckers, layers, ſlips, or cuttings, in the ſpring, 
ſetting the two laſt where they have not much ſun; 
and when rooted, towards autumn, or in the following 
ſpring, allot the young plants a ſtation rather warm, 
and ſheltered, as roſemary is apt to ſuffer, or die, in 
ſevere winters, eſpecially the variegated. 

Rur is a medical plant, propagated in ſpring, by 
ſeed, flips, or cuttings. It ſtands many years, but 
ſhould be prevented feeding, and pruned down occa- 
ſionally, to keep it in a neat buſhy trim, of moderate 
height, and ſtrong growth. | 

SAGE there are ſeveral forts of, but the common red 
is that uſed chiefly for ca/inary purpoſes, and the green 
both for theſe, and medicinally for tea, &c. There is a 
narrow le ved green fort, called tea ſage, or ſage of vir- 
tue; but the broad.leaved green is reckoned by ſome 
better, not being ſo heating, and unpleaſant to the taſte, 
The wariegated ſorts of ſage are only conſidered as 
ornaments in the flower garden, or ſhrubbery. Sage is 
propagated hy flips or cuttings of the laſt year's ſhoots, 
in April or May, chuſing thoſe that are ſhort and ſtrong z 
or of the young ſhoots in the early part of ſummer, ſet 
in to an inch from the top, and about four inches dil- 
tance, in ſome ſhady place. IT heſe, if they ſpindle tall 
in the ſummer, ſhould be pinched down (in time) to. 
about three inches, in order to form buſhy heads. I hey 
will be well rooted in Augu/t, when they ſhould be 
planted a foot aſunder, in a funny and ſheltered ſituation, 
from the N. and E. that they may ſtand ſevere winters, 
which they will the better do, if the foil is rather poor. 

SAMPHIRE is by ſome greatly eſteemed for a puck/e, 
uſing its leaves, which are ſometimes added to yn 


* 
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M4 occafionally uſed medicinally. It is perennial, and 
ropagated by parting its roots, or by ſeed ſown in 
4ri/. It is ſomewhat tender, likes a cool ſituation, 
erbt yet prefers a fandy, or a gravelly foil: Let it 
opa · Nawe plenty of water. Some have found it to do beſt 
ing; pots. © 
un; Savok we have a ſummer and a winter kind of; 
ing e former is annual, and the latter perennial ; and both 
rm, e uſed as medicinal and culinary herbs, but the ſummer 
in ſrt is that moſtly cultivated for medicine. The annual 
propagated from feed in March or April, ſown thin 
by d ſhallow, in drills, eight or nine inches aſunder. 
but he perennial is ſometimes propagated from ſeed, but 
ca- Wore uſually from rooted flips, or cuttings from the 
ate Wop, in ſpring, as alſo from fide ſlips. The annual fort 
ould grow at fix inches diſtance in the drills, and the 
red Nerennial be allowed a foot. Summer ſavory, gathered 
en yr drying, is beſt drawn up by the roots. 
sa SMALLAGE is a fort of wild parſſey, found in moiſt 
Hees, and was formerly much cultivated in gardens, 
ne Ind uſed in ſoups and /allads,. and medicine, as a warm 
te. erb. Sow it in ſpring as parſley. 
as W.Scunvy GRass (the Dutch, or round leaved) is 
is Wmetimes cultivated in gardens for its excellent medi- 
„ Naa properties. Sow it in autumn, or ſpring, but beſt 
Fly in the former. "Though it will grow in any foil, 
et t hould have a moiſt one. | 
(„ W SoxREL is an acid, perennial plant, much reliſhed 
L ſome as a ſallad, often uſed as a pot-herb, and ſome- 
mes as a medicinal one: I hough found common 
nough in the fields, it is much improved by garden 
ture. The round leaved fort, commonly called the 
man, is reckoned the more grateful acid, and en- 
caſes in the ground apace. Sorrel is generally pro- 
vated by parting its roots, either in ſpring or autumn, 
if propagated from ſeed, (which produces the fineſt 
ants) it ſhould be ſown in March. The plants of the 


and 


mmon ſorrel ſhould be fix or eight inches aſunder, 
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and the other a foot, or fifteen inches. Common fo 
rel likes a cool moiſt foil, but the Roman a dry one 
Cut it down at the latter end of the year, and cover 
over with a little mould, firſt ſtirring the foil. 

- SUCCORY is a /ailad, pot, and medicinal herb, 
not much cultivated, Lo be good, it muſt be we 
blanched as endive, of which it js a wild fort. Sowi 
in March for autumn and winter ule, 

Tansey is a culinary and medicinal herb, of which 
beſides the common, there are curled leaved, and varie 
gated ſorts; but the former only is proper to be ule 
medicinally, It is perennial, and propagated by root 
flips, in ſpring or autumn, ſet at eighteen inches diſtance Veet 
in beds, four feet and a half wide; and will grow in ane 
ſoil, or ſituation. + | 4 

TARRAGON is a perennial pet and fallad herb m 
which was formerly much admired for its peculaf an 
his warm flavour. It is propagated ſometimes fron 
| feed, but moſtly by rooted, or other flips, ſet in /prinif 
or autumn, at fix or eight inches diſtance, and may 
by cuttings in the ſummer months. The ſhoots di 
down towards winter, but the roots are ha dy, an 
increaſe apace. If wanted in winter, it may be drie 
as other herbs are, or forced as mint, in order to hart 
it green, When the' ſtems begin to run, cut then 
down, in order to produce young ſnoots, for the tende 
tops only are to be uſed ; and that not too freely, a1 
is an herb that heats much, 
Turuk is a pot-herb, of which there are common 
cultivated a broad and a narrow leaved fort, but th 
former moſtly. There is a fort called lemon thym 
that is admired for its flavour, and another called /i'vag® 
thyme, which, with the friped, are conſidered rather i 
merely ornamental. It is beft to raiſe the comma 
forts from ſeed, though root branches, on account 0 
their trailing nature, may be uſually had from old plant 


Slips will grow, if fer in a light rich foil, in a ſh 
tuation, or kept moiſt by watering. Loofening ' 
4 earll N 
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th under, and drawing it up about old plants one 
ar, will produce plenty of rooted branches the next. 
he plants ſhould grow at ſix or eight inches diſtance. 
propagated from /eed, let it be ſown thin in March, 
covered lightly. Slips are beſt made in April. 
his herb makes a neat edg:ng when planted cloſe, but 
is a great impoveriſher of the ground. Keep it low. 
ToMATUM, or love apples, we have red, white, and 
lng fruited ; and of the red and yellow, a cherry- 
ed fort, The firſt, or large red, is that commonly 
ltivated, and it ſerves for an ornament in the garden, 
vell as of uſe for the table, in a pickle made of the 
reen fruit, and when red in ſoups, &c. It is alſo 
metimes pickled when red, (i. e. ripe.) At the end 
March, or beginning of April, it muſt be ſown in 
moderate hot-bed ; and being ſoon thinned, let the 
ants grow two or three inches high, and be pricked 
WF ſmall pots, to turn into the cold ground towards the 


rind of La; or if net long and weak, keep them 
Ver cover a little longer. Give them a ſunny ſitua- 
on againſt a wall, for regular and timely training, 


ſupport them by ſticks. They take up much room, 
| in rows ſhould be three yards aſunder. If planted 
t upon holes of hot dung, it would help their ipeedy 


hey require much water in dry weather. 

Wok Mwoop is a uſeful medecinal herb; and com- 
as it is in many places, in others it is not to be met 
ith wild. Beſides the common, there is a Roman worm- 
bod both are efficacious ; ſome preferring the one, 
me the other. They are commonly raiſed from flips 
kc cuttings, in any of the ſummer months, or from ſeed 


Wn in ſpring. 


voting, and forward them much for ripening their 
it, which in bad ſeaſons they ſometimes fail in. 
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SECTION XVII. 


OF FRUITS. dif 


' FT HERE is a variety (and of ſome a great one) oi 

each kuxd of fruit, and the difference of taſte 
makes it impoſhble to pronounce upon their particul 
merits. With reſpect to fruit, there are provinci 
prejudices in favour of tome, and of apples in particular 
ſo that in one county, a fort ſhall be generally know 
and admired, and in another, not be heard of. 

In aſſiſting the young gardener in his choice of ti 
principal fruits, only a few forts will be named; ſuch af'®" 
have obtained almoſt an univerſal credit. It would be 
well if the number of ſome kinds (as in peaches) were 
reduced; for their multiplicity occaſions a great uncer 
tainty, and their ſhades of diſtinction are hardly diſc 
vered by the beft judges. Nurſerymen's catalogues fur 
nith large liſts. 

Of the ſame ſort of fruit there is often a perceptible 
difference, owing either jointly or ſeparately to the 
ſtock, ſtate of the tree, ſoil, ſituation, management"! 
and ſeaſon. Bad planting, by cramping the roots, &i 
will often induce ſicklineſs, and of courſe a good plant 7 
made to produce ſmall, ill-flavoured fruit, and thus 
will appear to be not ite. So that when the 4% 
method is taken to procure good fruit, (or ſuch that 
pleaſe us) which is by grafting, or inoculating from the 
very tree we have admired the fruit of, our expectations 
may, in a meaſure, be diſappointed by a variety of ci- 
cumſtances. f re 
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NURSERYMEN, it is often ſaid, are not to be de- 
nded upon, for if they have not the fort you want, 
hey will ſend you one they have; and this may ſome- 


quence if you have one that is good. But the caſe 
there is a great confuſion in the names of fruit, by 
cident, ignorance, careleſſneſs, &c. New titles have 
en arbitrarily impoſed on old fruits that have hap- 
wed to vary a little; and diſtinctions made without 
difference, of which circumſtance Mr, Evelyn com- 
ained in his day, ſaying, „ The diſcriminating the 
eral kinds of fruit, by their characteriſtical notes, from 
e lcaf, taſte, colour, and other diſtinguiſhing proper- 
s, is much wanting.” But as Mr. E . obſerves, the 
bility for this is only attained by long and critical ob- 
tration. Dr. Ai! (in his Eden, folio) profeſſes to 
ave given great aſſiſtance in this matter. Under 
he ſection of Fruits, (fays he) we ſhall give their 
oper names and deſcriptions, by which every one will 
now by what names to call thoſe he ſees.” I doubt 
and that an intimate acquaintance only can do it. 

Difappointment frequently originates with the pur- 
aſer, who having met with a fruit to his mind, 
quires the name, and is told a wrong one, and that, 
caps, of a bad fort; the nurſerymen then complying 
ith his order, is blamed. A reduction of the number 
(forts, to thoſe in which there is an evident difference, 
ith more care on the part of thoſe who raiſe, and thoſe 


ent bo buy trees, in all reſpects; and particularly that of 
&cWiclerving the true name ſeems neceſſary, therefore, in 
ante affair of fruit trees. | 


The choice of fruit trees ſhould be ſomewhat governed 
j ſoil and ſituation; (which has been obſerved) for 
ut fruit which ſucceeds in one, will not in another. 
ner fruit may be planted in light foils than in ſtrong 
nes, Some forts grow fineſt in a cool, others in a 
arm ſoil, and ſome ſituations are too bleak, eithe 
early or late fiuit, though the aſpect, and all other 
circum- 


nes be the caſe, as they may think it of little con- 
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circumſtances, may be good. In planting fruit tre 
particularly thoſe of the wall, much diſcretion is nece 

ſary to avoid diſappaintment. . 

As fruit trees are fo readily purchaſed, few peo 
care to raiſe them; but thole who may be diſpol 
this way, will find inſtructions in the ſections nur; 
and graſing. The purchaſer muſt attend carefully 
the planting, for which work directions have bet 
given in the ſections of the formation of a garden, 
that on planting. For the training and pruning ( 
fruit trees, ample rules are laid down in the ſectioſ ea 

On pruning : fo that nothing need be ſaid of their cul 
vation here, making proper references. 

APPLES, as the moſt »ſefu/ fruft, it will be proper ve. 

provide as many trees of as there may be found d 
room and occaſion for; taking all care to procure g. 
ſorts of the two kinds; i. e. for eating raw, and dre 
and to have a proper aſſortment of the ſummer, autungo 
and winter fruits. 6 

For the firſt ſeaſon, jenneting, common codlin, ma 
garet apple, and ſummer pearmain. Second, gell 
pippin, Holland pippen, golden rennet, white calvil 
and Kentiſh codlin. Third, nonpareil, golden ruſſ 
Wheeler's ruſſet, winter pearmain, Kentiſh pippin, ti 
lone pippin, margille, Norfolk beefing, and the i 
apple. There are, no doubt, other apples very good 
but, perhaps, theſe have as much merit as/any. Wire: 
reſpect to raiſing, planting, pruning, &c. fee pages: 
35, &c. 68, &c. 79, &c. 97, &c. 156,60. 

The gathering of apples, and other fruit, from ſtand 
ards, is often badly performed, damaging the branch 
and breaking the ſpurs off; let this buſineſs, therctor 
be properly attended to, particularly in young trees 
gocd forts. Do not pinch, or bruiſe, fruit in gatherin 
for even the hardy apple may ſuffer. 

As to the hezping of apples, thoſe which contin 
long for uſe ſhouid be ſuffered to hang late, even | 
November, it the frofts- will permit, for they mult 

. ve 
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ell ripened, or they will ſhrink. Lay them on heaps 
ill they have fweated a few days, when they muſt be 
iped dry. Let them then lay ſingly, or at leaſt thinly, 
vr about a fortnight, and be again wiped, and imme- 
lately packed in boxes and hampe!s, lined with double 
r treble ſheets of paper. Place them gently in, and 
over cloſe, ſo as to keep air out as much as poſſible. 
reſerve them from fro? through the winter. Never 
je hay for the purpoſe. 

Some of the <hozce/? table forts of apples may be 
reated as directed for the beſt pears. 

The baking apples need not be packed, but either 
ept ſingly on the floor, or ſhelves, or in heaps covered 


per ver, when they have ſweated a few days longer than 
ae others, and have been wiped dry; yet theſe, if 
 ofecked, will certainly ſtand a better chance of keepin 

e longer. Remove all decaying fruit as ſoon as ie 


vere, and ſuffer no damp or muſty ſtraw to remain in 
he room: Uſe that of wheat or rye. 
APRICOT is a fruit ſomething between. a plum and 
peach, partaking of a middle nature, both in growth 
d taſte, 03-7 ,40 r | 
The early maſculine, Bruſſels, orange, Turkey, Breda, 
d Moor park, or Anſon, are the common and beſt wall 
dts ; but the 7urkey and the MHaof-purt, though excel- 
nt fruits, are idle uncertain bearers. The Dunmore 
Freda (excellent) is ripe in September. 
Cather apricots a little before ripe, or they will loſe 
hat ſmartneſs which recommends them. With reſpect 
thinning the trees of young fruit, when too full, fee 
we 146, Particulars as to raiſing, planting, &c. 
r pages 30, 37, 71, 90, 103, 105, 129, &c. 4 
BER BERRY (ſometimes called piperidge) is a pretty 
it, uſeful as a preſerve and garniſb; a handſome ſhrub, 
dich makes a profitable, and alſo uſeful hedge, for by 
ion of its thorns it is almoſt impregnable. 
Beſides the common red fruited, there is a /oneleſs 
, preferred for preſerves. See liſt 3, ſect 19. 
eng this ſhrub, &c. ſee pages 76, 165, a 
OR- 
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CoRNEL ; ie Cornelian cherry. The fruit uſe 

be by many preſerved to make tarts, and a medic 
preparation was alſo made of it, called rob de com 
See cherry, liſt 2, ſect. 19. 

CHERRY : The forts may be the early May, 
duke, (ripe in Fune) white, red, and black hearts, bleed 
heart, bigeroon, turkey, tradeſcants, and morella; 
which may be added, the yell Spaniſh, and whit 
Swiſs, ripe in Augu/t. 

In gathering cherries, take care not to pull the fi 
ſpur off, which is a very common thing. If they: 
properly ripe, they will part eaſy from the tree. 8 
pages 31, 37, 85, 90, 103, 157, 160, 163. 

CHESNUT is not a garden ' fruit, but the manure 
or Spaniſh ſort, in an open ſituation, produces good nu 
about Michaelmas, and may be kept all winter, if e 
vered cloſe from the air. See page 75, 

CuxR ANT, we have a ſmall ed and white, with 
larger of each, called Dutch currants, the Champa igi 
or pale red fort, and the Hach. There are currant tre 
with variegated leaves, and a ſort with a goolebe: 
leaf. See pages 31, 38, 76, 106, 159, 163. 

Fis is a fruit, the forts of which that are moſt 
planted without doors in England, are the common lar; 
blue, early dwarf blue, early dwarf white, and la! 
white, "The firit kind is the hardieſt ; but yet do ni 
always ripen well with us abroad. See pages 29, JW 
747. 103, 105, 151, &c. | | 

FILBERD, we have a white and red ſort of, andt 
latter judged moſt agreeable in flavour. Other m 
are the Spaniſh, cob, and hazel in variety, The firſt 
a large nut with a thin ſhell, and the ſecond is a lat 
one with a thick ſhell, but both are good. There i 
nut near two inches long, but it does not kernel wel 
See pages '37, 71, 76, 158. - Es 

GovuSEBERRY, there are many ſorts of, arilin 
from their propagation by ſeed, differing in their tim 
of coming in, ſize, colour, &c, The large forts ( 
gooſeberries (weighing from ten to fifteen pen! 
| 8 5 weight 


eights) have been much run upon, yet there are 
mall ones better taſted. The names at leaſt of the 
ts are numerous, (above 200) but thoſe that have 
een long commonly cultivated are, the early black, 
all early red, ſmooth green, hairy green, common and 
ge white, hairy and ſmoath red, ironmonger, Gham- 
ugne, yellow, amber, and tawney. See pages 31, 38, 
b, 106, 159, 163. 

GraPe. The only ſorts likely to fruit well in open 
ture, are the black Fuly, white and black ſweet water, 
Mack muſcadine, and black clufter, See pages 29, 31, 75, 
03, 105, 147, &c. 

MEDLAR, we have an apple and pear ſhaped fort of; 
ut this fruit is little cultivated, and not good till rotten 
pe, The ſorts are, the German, the Italian, and the 
neliſh, or Nettingham medlar. Gather at the begin- 
ng of November, lay ſome on ſtraw, and cover with 
aw; and others (to forward their ripening) put in a 
x, on a two inch layer of freſh bran, moittened well 
rich ſoft warm water; then {trew bran between them, 
d cover two inches thick, which maiften alſo, but 
ot ſo wet as before: Proceed thus, layer upon layer; 


els, See pages 37, 75. | 

The chief value of the nudlar (as alſo of the ſervice) 
its late coming in for table uſe, when there is little 
ther fruit to be had : Few like it. 

MuryERRY, there is a black, a white, and a red 
rt of; but the farmer is the one generally cultivated 
r fruit, heing as ſuch the beſt. The whe fort of 
ulberry is that cultivated for feeding it worms. The 
ed fort is the common mulberry of Virginia, hardy, 
d ſucceeds here. 

The mulberry tree ſhould have a graſs plat under it 
r the fruit to fall on; for thoſe thus picked up will 
* ſuperior to what: may be gathered. Sce pages 32, 
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da week, ten days, or a fortnight, will do the buſi- 
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NECTARINE is much like the peach in all reſpech 
w that it is ſmaller, has a ſmooth ſkin, and of firme 
 Mleth. The Newington, red Roman, temple, and my 

are good forts, to which the curious, in a good ſitu 

tion, may add the early nutmeg, the late green, 
Peterborough, and the white Italian. 

In gathering nectarines and peaches, never pinch th 
to try whether they are. ripe; for when ſo, the tay 
will diſcover it, and when thorough ripe (as they ſhou 
be) they will come from the tree with great eaſe, $ 
Pages 29, 30, 71, 90, 103, 108, 129, &c. 

Nor, ſee Filberd. _ l 

Px Ach (in general) ſucceeds better than the 
rine, as to bearing and ripening. There is a gre: 
variety of peaches under cultivation in England, þ 
on the Continent the number is much greater. I 
following may be recommended: The early Ann, car 
Newington, early purple, the red and white Magdalen 
the two mignons, nobleſſe, admirable, old, or late Ne 
ington and Catherine. 

Peaches cannot be too ripe, (ſee nectarine) ſo th 
thoſe which drop are by many reckoned the beſt ; : 
thoſe whoſe fleſh adheres to the ſtone (called pav! 
are by ſome thought the more delicious. The. noble 
and admirable part from the ſtone. See pages 29, | 
90, 103, 105, 129, &c. f 

PE Ax, there is a great variety of, clafſed into ſum 
autumn, and winter fruits. 'I he ſummer ſorts may 
the green chifſel, Catharine, Fargonelle, and ſunm 
Bonchretian. The autumn, brown buerre, bergams 
ſwan's egg, and dean pear, or St. Michael, |! 
winter St. Germain, creſan, winter bonchretian, colnd 
and chaumontelle. Theſe all come in for eating rez 
larly, the firſt in Tuch), and the laſt continues on 
_ Baking pears, Parkinſon's warden, the union, 

vedales St. German, cadillac and black pear of W 
ce/ter, good to Midſummer. 8 4 

att 
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Gather pears of the ſummer ſorts rather before they 
are ripe, as when thoroughly ſo they eat meally, and 
will not keep well above a day or two; even when 
gathered as they ought to be, in a week, or leſs, they 
will go at the core: They ſhould not, however, be 
gathered, while they require much force to pull them 
of, Autumn pears muſt alſo,not be full ripe at the 
time of gathering * they will keep longer than 
thoſe of the ſunumner. inter pears, on the contrary, 
ſhould hang as long on the trees as they may, ſo as to 
eſcape frei, which would make them flat in flavour, 
and not keep well. Generally they may hang to the 
middle of October on full ſiandardi, a week longer on 
dwarfs, and to the end of the month on walls; but yet 
not after they are ripe. 111 

The art of gathering, is to give them a liſt, ſo as 
to preſs away the ſtalk, and it ripe they readily part 
from the tree, "Thoſe that will not come off eaſy, 
ſhould hang a little longer; for when they come hardily 
off, they will not be ſo fit to ſtore, and the violence 
done at the footitalk may injure the bud there formed 
for the next year's fruit. | 

Let the pears be quite dry when pulled, and in hand- 
ling avoid pinching the fruit, or in any way (in the 
leaſt) bruiſing it, as thoſe Which are hurt not only 
decay themſelves, but preſontly ſpread infection to 
thoſe near them: When ſuſpected to be bruiſed, let 
them be carefully kept from others, and uſed friſt, 
Gather in ſhallow baſkets, and lay them in gently. 

Houſe pears in a dry airy room, at fiſt 1 tor 2 
few days, and then put them in heaps to ſweat; in 
order to which, a blanket thrown over them will help. 
The fermentation muſt be watched, and when it ſeems 
to have paſſed the height of ſweating, wipe the fruit 
quite dry with fine flannel, or clean ſoft linen, and 
Here them. 1 N. 3 
The fring is thus: Thoſe to be uſed firſt, ay by 

rn 
oom 


lingly on ſhelves, or on = floor, in a dry ſout 
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room, on clean dry mofs, or ſweet dry ſtraw, ſo » 
not to touch one another. Some, or all the reſt, may 
be ſtored as directed for apples; for they will thus keey 
very well, having firſt laid a fortnight ſingly, and then 
nicely culled. But the moſt ſuperior way is, to pack 
in large earthen, or China jars, with very dry long 
moſs at the bottom, fides, and alfo between them, if it 
might be. Preſs a coat of moſs en the top, and then 
ſtop the mouth ' cloſe with cork, or otherwiſe, which 
mould be 79/ned over, with about a twentieth part dv 
bees-wax in it. As the object is effectually to keep out 
air, (the cauſe of putrefaction) the jars, if earthen, 
— de ſet on dry ſand, which put alſo between, round, 
and over them, to a foot thick on the top. In all, 
cloſe ſtoring, obſerve, there ſhould be no doubt of the It 
ſoundneſs of the fruit. Guard in time from frof thoſe ij; 
that he open. Jars of fruit muſt be ſoon uſed after Nui 
unfealing. See pages 31, 37, 44, 71, 74, 82, 89h: 
99, 95, Kc. 103, 153, 160. the 
PLUM, of the many forts the following are good: Hor 
Green and blue gage, Fotheringham, white and blue per- Mira 
drigon, drop d'or, la roche Corbon, la reyal, and St. Ca- 
tharine. The imperial, or red magnum bonum, and whit: 
magnum bonum, are chiefly uſed in tarts, and for ſweet- | 
meats, as is the Wentworth. The early white primer Mug 
dian (not a choice fruit) is valuable for its eoming in . 
the beginning of Fuly; and the imperatrice for not 0, 
coming in till October. 1 and bullace plum, black 
and white, very late in the ſeaſon, for tarts, and a fine 
acid preſerve. pages 31, 37, 71, 74, 82, 90, 103, l;. 
158, and 160. : 48 * 
Quince, we have the common apple, and pear hape 
and Portugal pear fhaped, This fruit cannot be eat WF. 
raw, but for marmelade, and baked in pies, &c. the 
houſewife finds it uſeful. The Portugal is moltly 
eſteemed. Quinces may hang till November, The 
ripe ones only are of value, which after ſweating _ 
| , 755 
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days, muſt be laid ſingly (at fome diſtance from one 
mother) on a ſhelf. See pages 37, 74, 103. IA 
RAasPBERRY, the kinds are red and white, and of 
each a twice bearing ſort, i. e. producing fruit in fum- 
mer and autumn, Of the red there is a prickly wooded 
fort, and a ſmooth one, called the cane, and ſometimes 
the reed raſpberry; and the large Antwerp, of a yellow 
white, ſometimes called the Midaleton Raſp. | 
Gather this fruit carefully, and not long before 
wanted; lay no great quantity together. Raſpberries 
preſently loſe their flavour, and tend to decay. See 
pages 38, 55, 77, 106, 164. ; 
SERVICE, (ſweet) or /orb apple, is rarely cultivated 
for fruit, as it requires a warmer climate than England 
to ripen it. In fact, it never ripens on the tree, It 
s gathered late in autumn, in a very auſtere ſtate, and 
laid by on ſtraw to decay, when in about a month it 
becomes agreeable to eat. The trees are hardy, and 
the curious often plant them, merely tor the ſingularity 
of their leaves and fruit. This tree is ſometimes 
trained, on a wall, or eſpalier, as pears. There is a 
rariety, as the pt, the pear, ſhaped, &c. Seb lifts 
of trees, 1, 2, Sect. 19. - &- 
StRAWBERRY : Of this fine flavoured fruit, beau- 
tiful and fragrant, we have the following ſorts : Red, 
white, and green wind; red and white Alpine ſchrl:Ty 
(umlina; hautboy; red and green pine-apple; Chili; 
of forts; with ſome ſemihal varieties, as ſeveral of the 
hautboy, and one iti particular of the Carolina, called 
the pirik-fleſhed frrawberry. There is alſo a ſtrawberry 


with ene leaf, a variety of the wood and prolific. 


Gather ſtrawberries regularly as they ripen, with x 
dit of their ſtalle; and never lay many together to prefs 
upon one another; The frether they. are, the finer 
ating : for this fruit, as the raſpberry, is quite navght- 
when ſtale; See pages 38, 51, 35, 77, 111, 165. 
Warbur, there are ſeveral forts of, as rarly and 
late, ſinall and large, thith and thin ſhelled, &c. Two 
| N 3 only 
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only need be named, the early oval thin ſbelled, and the 
common round, or royal walnut. All the others ſeen 
to be only ſeminal variations from the laſt, which i; 
juttly reckoned the belt fruit. Procure trees from ſeven 
to ten years old, as they ſeldom bear till about tweny 


years. of age. See pages 70, 403, 


SECTION XVIII. 
OF FLOWERS, 


Fhwers, the ſole luxury which Nature knew, 
In Eder's pure and guiltleſs garden grew; 
Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 
They ſprung to cheer the ſenſe, and glad the heart. 
x | BaRBAULD, 


LOWERS, as to their cultivation, are claſſed into 
annuals, biennials, and perennials. Annuals are thoſe 
that are ſown and flower, and generally die within a 
year. Birennials are thoſe. that are ſown one year, and 
flower and generally die the next; though ſome of thele, 

ſowing early, and forwarding by a little heat, will 
blow the ſame year. Perennials are thoſe that do not 
flower the year they are ſown, but the next, and con- 
tinue to live years afterwards, ſome fewer, ſome more: 

Of this claſs there is a great variety, (perhaps * 
one of the laſt), moſtly fibrous rooted, ſome fleſhy, 
ſome bulbous, and ſome tuberous, &c. Moſt of the 
perennials are annual in their ſtalks, which die down 

to 
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» the ground in winter, and freſh ſhoots riſe in the 
ring. But, ſtrictly ſpeaking, all of each claſs are not 
mal, biennial, and perenmal ; for ſome of the annuals. 
ome (though more weakly) a ſecond, or a third year, 
xs Chineſe halyhock, and Indian pink, and a few others, 
which die abroad) would live through the winter if 
jouſed, Of the biennrals, the ſame may be ſaid of the 
xt Fuly-flower, ſweet William, and wall-flawer ; only. 
e former of theſe plants does not always live through 
he winter. All are to be ſown, or propagated, as they 
are claſſed, in order to have a certain and fine blow. 
Of the perennials, ſome do not flower well above three 

or four years, as the holyhoch, &c. for which a ſowing 
ſhould- of courſe take place the year before they are. 
wanted : A few may alſo go off the ſecond year, having 


perfeted only one blow. See pages 41, 42, 55, 50, 
$9, 64, 65, bg, 110. 


What ſweets are theſe which gratefully diffuſe 
Their fragrance round ? — | 
—— — — Ti che fewer, 

The incenſe of the garden's breath, that ſheds 

This balmy ſweetneſs. 

— Io the ſmell 

How grateful, nor leſs pleaſing to the eye 

The bloom of opening flowers. — Kind Nature here 

In nice proportion all her favours deals; 

Thoſe gales around the bliſsful garden pours, 
Neither too ſtrong the organs to oppreſs, 

Nor yet ſo faint the ſenſes to elude. 


See in what various tints the flowery tribes 
Their ſeveral beauties ſhew, and court the eye 
With new delight, diſtinguiſh'd each from each 
By different hues—how wiſe the bounteous hand 
Of that indulgent power ! tho' perfect all 
His works, who yet on all the charms beſtows 
Of novelty to ſhew em ftill more fair. 
Nx wWcous. 
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I. OF ANNUALS. | ink 


Annual finvers are uſually divided into three claſſe mo 
i. e. tender, leſs tender, and hardy. « tl 

In the liſt, ſection 19th, the fender annuals en 
marked 1, the Jeſs tender 2, and the unmarked are 
hardv. 

To this % of flowers might be added others, and 
fome poſſibly that are pretty; but many of annual 
introduced for variety's ſake in large gardens, planta 
tions, &c. are weed-}ike, dull, and rambling ; and per- 
haps a few among thoſe here mentioned may not be 
ſutficiently ornamental (as, for inſtance, the whiter, 
where there are other colours of the ſame flower) to 
give general ſatisfaction; for a goy- appearance is cer. 
tainly the firſt object in the cultivation of flowers to 
adorn our walks. There are rare plants, and others Whe 
admirable in their ſtructure and properties, which make Nd 
no ſhew ; but theſe are rather ſubjects for the curious Wh 
tant, and he will deſervedly think them worthy of a Wiin 
place in H garden. bet 

Some f-2vers are both beautiful and fragrant 3 but Nerd 
many have only one of theſe properties to recommend Nd 
them. Some are cultivated chiefly for the beauty or Nm 
elegance of their Jeaf, as the 7ricelor, ice plant, paima Ml 
chriſti, and the curled mallow; and ſome that bear fte 
pretty and ſweet flowers, are meanly furniſhed with Wke 
leaves, as the ye/low ſultan. Others obtain a place in {Wk 
the garden, neither for fragrance, or flower, or leaf; Wh 
but merely for the ſingularity of the frwf, or feed With 
veſſel, as the egg plant, ſnails, caterpillars, hedge hogs, Win: 
horns, and others, ca 

In the given /;/?, ſome of the tender annuals may Nu 
occaſionally be conſidered as leſs tender; as Amaranthus Wii: 
coxcomb, and tricalor, balſams, doudle, as well as ſingle, 
aid lramonium ; only they will not be ſo forward and Win 
fine, Some of thole alſo among the 4% tender may be Wth 
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own as hardy; for à late blow, as Ohina-after, Indian 
ink, love lies blettling, French and African murigolu, 
Winces feather, ten week frocks, and /twveer ſliltun. Some 
imong the hardy annuals — advantageouſly be treated 
& the /z/s tender, to enſure their germination; or to bri 
them forwa?d, as bekvidert, Indian corn, (the large fore of 
MWvhich u be forwarded upon heat) mignonette, mai- 
krry blight, naſturtium, and perficatia. 


III 


ual % 415] 

nta — 
per- 

be 


The CULTURE of each Claſs follows. 
* 1. of ANNUALS: 


to Anout Mid-Mareh is a general good time to fow 
ers Whhe TENDER (and in ſhort all) ſorts, though the curious 
ake Wind ſcilfuł being well furnifhed with proper frames, &c. 
ous Way degin a month ſooner ; the end of March, or begin- 
t 2 Wing of A477), is, however, not too late, and will (pethaps) 
letter furt # young gardener than if he fowed earlier. In 
out Wider to ſucceed in this birſineſs, there ſhould be pro- 
nd Hided fine dry and rich earth, good ſtable dung, frames 
or nd lights, or roomy hand- glaſſes, and mats, to cover. 
"na A moderately ſtrong ht-bed, for a one light, may be 
ar Whicpared, and the viotent heat being certainly over, the 
th beds either ſown thinly in &rills, two or three inches 
in Wiknder, on five of fix inches of mould, or tefs om a weak 
f; Wd. May ſow alſo in pots, plunged to'the rims. Cover 
ed Ndhe ſeeds 1 a quarter to half an inch, or more, accord - 
„Ing to their ſe; Some of them wilt appear in a few 
days, and others will lie a fortnight, or more, according 
to the circumſtances of their particular natare, age, and 
the heat, or moiſlu re, they meet with in the bed. 
This the plants a little in time, and foon'after:fo an 
meh, and then again to two, aſunder. By no means let 
tem be crowded, which would draw them up wen, 
N 5 and 
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and occaſion a crooked growth; whereas a robuſt a 
erect ſtature is the beauty of any plant. 

Water, juſt warm, muſt be gently given them, (no 
to beat them down) as they may appear to need it, and 
air (particularly in a full — as much as they can be 

7 


thought to bear, a little at fi 
for this is eſſential to their health and ſtrength. 


The ſeeds may alſo be ſown in pots, and plunged ati 


the back part of a cucumber or melon bed. A bed may 
be got ready to pric# them into, or into pots placed in 


the like manner; and where only a few are cultivated, 


this method is adviſable, (to fave trouble) not beginning 
too early. wy 
Provide another bed by one month from the ſowing, 
to ſet the plants out in; and having fix inches depth of 
mould, place them five or ſix inches aſunder, allotting 
thoſe to the warmeſt part of the bed which were longeſt 
coming up, and which are of courſe the weakeſt, as 
globes, &c. or they may be put out in fmall pots of five 
inches diameter: Place the talleſt behind. Let the 
mould be warmed through before planting. There had 
better be too /ittle, than too much heat; but if the bed 
s over cool, line it, or cover round with ſtraw, as 
irected in the management of hot-beds, page 174. 
If not ſow till the beginning of April, this ſecond 
- may poſſibly go through the buſineſs, with proper 
management to keep up its heat, and covering well on 
nights; but a ird bed is commonly neceſſary, in order 
to ſucceed well, and bring the plants on forward and fine. 
In this bed, it being covered over with four or five 
inches of mould, the plants ſhould be in ſmall pots, one 
in each, and plunged. an inch deep, cloſe to one another. 
As the bed gets cooler, the pots are to be earthed higher, 
til] up to the rims in mould ; but if planted without pots, 
the diſtance ſhould be eight or nine inches aſunder. 
More water and air is neceſſary as the plants in- 
creaſe in ſize; and every time they are ſhifted, let it 
de carefully, with ſome earth about their roots; thougi 
a Warm 


and by degrees more, 
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warm bed will ſoon make them ftrike, if without 
ould, Let them be ſhaded from ſun a few days ; i. e. 


III. 


(not il rooted in their new habitation. As theſe tender 
and nnuals do not rightly bear the full open air till Mid- 
1 be enmer, give them reſolutely as much of it as poſſible 
ore, the » (by . even to taking off the 

paſſes in the middle part of fine mild days. Keep up 


z heat in the third bed as long as can be, that the plants 
may continue in a growing 1 and not yet ſtunted 
d in cold at bottom. To this end, a fourth bed, for ſome 
ted, ot the ſorts, as globes, coxcombs, &c. would be a great 
ing * as to ſize, eſpecially if the weather is 
kind. 

It is hardly neceſſary to hint that the beds muſt be 
arger, and frames deeper, every time the plants are 
ingWhitted., As the firſt frame was a one light, let the 
kcond be a tw light, and the third a /hree light, which 
may be raiſed upon bricks, or boarded round the bot- 
tom, as occaſion may require. From the ſmall pots, 
theFWlet them be tranſplanted into bigger in time, or (as 
hadi pon as they can ſafely be) into warm borders, where, 
dedWif covered with glaſſes, ſet on bricks for a while, 
_ asFWit would ſecure them from unkind weather, till got a 
little hardened. In this changeable climate of England, 
there is hardly any knowing when tender plants may. 
te expoſed fately ; yet 4s much houſing and covering 
b to be avoided as much as poſſible. any. flowers 
vill need ſupport. See page 55. For the method of 
ting plants from pots, as into bigger, or to the open 
ground, ſee page 184. 

Some of the tender flowers in pots may be plunged to 
the rims in the ground, to keep their roots cool, and for 
the ſake of being conveniently covered ; in which caſe, 
MF it is proper to put a bit of tile below the pot to keep out 

worms, * | 
in- Good ſeed from tender annuals will not be well had, 
u but from February ſown plants. Skilfal gardeners, 
ga lowing early, and having plenty of dung and drawing 
one N 6 1 rames, 
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Frames, produce ſurpriſing plants of the tender anni 
claſs ; ſo that the globe amaranthus has been railed to 
three, and the giant coxcomb, and tricolor, from three tg 
five or ſix feet high, Flowers deſigned to gather /e 
from, ſhould begin to have ſome protection of glass 
about Mid- Auguſi, at leaſt on nights, till they are fully 
ripened in September. 

Scoop trawels, of two or three ſizes, will be found 
very uſeful in the ſhifting of flowers in general, but 
particularly of the hot-bed fort ; and as they ſhould be 
clean from dirt when uſed, fo alſo ſhould they be free WW mo 
from rut, by which they will work much pleaſanter, ¶ wb 
and more ſucceſsfully : In ſhort, all garden tools were #9! 
better kept bright, as well for uſe as neatneſs. Before I w. 

a trowel is uſed, in the removal of a plant, it is a fate War 
way to cut ſtrait down round the root, and to the bo-; 
tom, with a large, clean, and not very blunt knife; of bo 
will the trowel take all up whole, and the fibres will I tc 
not be lacerated, or barked : But attempt not to take Ji 
up more earth in a ball than is likely to hang together, *. 
left all drop by its weight. Tranſplant (if poſſible) I de. 
always in moiſt, or cloudy weather. a 

A /mall ere 2. (i. e. from two to three quarts) MW! 
with a finely pierced roſe, is alſo neceſſary, to give te- * 
| freſhment without bending down the plants, or harden- I U 
ing the ſurface of the earth. The form of many ail 
good flower is ſpoiled in its infancy by r-ugh watering, 
and particularly capficums ; to avoid which evil, what-ſ th 
ever pot is uſed, let it be only half full. th 

The petting of plants is often carelefslv, but cught © 4" 
to be moſt carefully performed, that as little check as fi vr 
poſſible may be felt by the roots. Fill the pot one . 
third, half, or more, full, (as the caſe may require) and I ® 
then make a hole in the middle, adapted in form to M 
receive the plant, with its 4a of earth; and do it right th 
at firſt, fo as not to be too high, or too low, for once ill V 
put in, it will not be fafe to take it out again, leſt the I © 
mould drop from the roots. Do not preis the ball of i © 


earth, 
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earth, (as fome do) but only juſt faſten the looſe. 
mould that is put round it. If the ſoil is light, preſs 
ee to chat a little which is firſt put in at the bottom. If a 
aul plant that is to be potted be without mould about its 
roots, raiſe a h1/lock (at a proper height) in the middle 
fully Wo the pot, to lay the roots on and round: It muſt 
ways be avoided planting in the pots 4 deep, becauſe 
undo much of the pot is loſt as is above, except the ſort is 
burW:pt to ſtrike root above, as batſams. In all franſplanta- 
d be uns, it is proper to ſhorten ſome of the roots, and the 
free ¶ moſt ſtraggling are to be choſen for the purpole ; fo that 
ter, MW when it is done with a hall of earth, ſome of the external 
rere fibres muſt be cut off, if it was not done by taking up, 
fore I which it generally is when the plants are any thing 
fate I large. ; 
Iot- in pets will require weter every day, in very 
% hot weather, and in moderately ſo, every other; but 
vill thoſe in the open ground will do twice as long (or 
ake more) without water being given them. Some ſorts 
cr, MW will need more water than others, as egg plants and 
le) WM lalſams, than coxcombs and tricolors. This matter, and 
a variety of others, will be learned by eb/ervation, 
without a talent for which, no one can poſſibly become 
2 g10d gardener. The molt exact directions will not 
take in every caſe, and rules will be of little avail, 
where the mind is not in diligent exerciſe, 

In general, potted plants require water according to 
the weather, their ſituation. as to the ſun, the ſize of 
the pots, the fulneſs of the roots, the quantity of leaves, 
and the particular nature of their ſubſtance, as ſucculent 
or not: The ſmaller pots muſt have it the more fre- 
quently, The earth alſo in which plants grow makes 
a great difference, as ſome ſorts of foil retain moiſture 
to MW much longer than others. It may be a gugſtion whe- 
ht WW ther pots of annual flowers ſtanding in pars, thould have 
ce ¶ water conſtantly kept in them, or only watered (in 
e due time) on the top, till it runs through: Both prac- 


of ¶ tices are followed by good gardeners ; but the latter I 
n, 5 think 
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think beſt; as keeping the young fibres at the bottom 
always ſodden can hardly be right: With reſpect to 
perennials, (except of an aquatic nature) it muſt be 
wrong. Let pots of flowers in the ſummer be placed 1 
pretty much in the ſhade and ſhelter ; but not by any bed 
means be under trees, or a roof. A ſituation where {WMH 
they have only the morning fun till eleven or twelve {Wore 
o' clock is the beſt ; and ſome perſons are ſo curious in Nine 
this reſpect as to have awnings for the purpoſe, and 
temporary reed fences to keep off the wind, to which 
flowers (particularly of the tender kind) ſhould not be 
wholly expoſed. Annuals, or even a few perennials, 
may be put in covered places, when nearly in full blow, {od 
for the ſake of their ornament ; but the latter ſhould not Ive 
be continued longer than while the prime ſhow laſts, ber 
for it will make them weak and crooked. the 
It is adviſable not to pot more hardy plants than ne- Wo 
ceſſary, as they occaſion much trouble, if properly ma- WP 
naged; and after all, will not be fo fine as thoſe grow- Nu 
ing in the open ground. Some things are too tender for I tbe 
open culture, and by potting they are conveniently pro- {*9 
tected by frames, or by houfing, and ſometimes {imply wh 
plunging them in the ground, cloſe againſt a warm wall, N 
in winter, where a little protection may be eaſily given M 
them. Others it may be deſirable to pot, for the ſake War 
of moving them into particular places, when in Siu, W'% 
and to have ſome ready to put into the ground, where Wy 
others are gone off, ſo as to keep certain favourite bor- ot 
ders and walks always well furniſhed; but do not f 
have 7 much to do in this way. tl 
A ſecond ſowing of tender annuals ſhould take place d 
three or four weeks' after the firſt, according as that U 
was made, late or early; for their beauties are certainly I 
deſirable, as long as the ſeaſon will permit us to behold I t 
them, and they are the for:/t's chief dependence in the W 
autumn, when, if he is emulous to do well, he may make 
a noble creditable ſhow. See % 7, in next jection, . 
wth the obſervations. | 8 1 
e 
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The LESS-TENDER anmials ſhould have a flight 
hed (about two feet thick) made for them at Mid- 
March, or a little after, being ſown and managed as 
ſirected for the tender forts. When they are one or two 
inches high, (according to their nature) they muſt be 
taken up with a ſcoop trowel, ſo as to keep a ball of 
earth about their roots, and either tranſplanted on an- 
other bed, about one and a half foot thick of dung, 
or into the cold ground; the ſmall kinds at four or five, 
and the larger at ſix or eight inches aſunder, in a good 
well broke ſoil. Let them be immediately watered and 
kept moiſt, and ſhaded from ſun till well ſettled. Here 
they may grow till their leaves begin to meet, when they 
ſhould be cut between their roots with a knife, and lifted 
up neatly with a ſcoop trowel, to be potted or planted 
where they are to flower: If this buſineſs is done 2oe//, 
they will receive but little check in their tranſplanta- 
tion.  Sprndle rooted plants (as flocks) ſhould be moved 
where they are to blow, as young as may be; but fibrous 
rooted ones may be thifted much older. 

Plants will fag a little even when removed with a 
large ball of earth; becauſe ſame of the fibres of the 
roots are either broke or cut, and a plant is chiefly fed 
by the youngeſt and moſt extreme parts of the root. If 
poſſible, let all ſummer tranſplanted flowers be ſhaded 
from ſun, by garden pots, (raiſed a little) or otherwiſe, 
till they have ſtruck freſh roots, which they will ſoon 
do ; but uncover on nights, This will occaſion ſome 
trouble; yet the advantage attending it makes it very 
alvifable, if not abſolutely neceſſary, and eſpecially 
when the plants are moved with none, or very little 
mould about their roots. | Fes 

A hat-bed for theſe, as it is moderate, may be covered 
with hoops and mats, and do very well, or rather better 
than frames and glaſs ; for it often happens, that annuals 
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are kept tos cloſe, by which they become weak, an 
get ſtunted when planted out in the ftee air, made, by 
over-nurſing as it were, unnatural to them. To. 
wards the end of April, almoſt atiy of them will come 
up under hand-glaſſes, or even without, on a warm 
border, in a light and rich ſoil ; but they will blow late, 
and be not near ſo ſtrong. "The Chineſe hellyhachy 
though it will certainly come ap well at this late ſoy: 
ing, will be hardly able to make a ſhow before winter, 
'F hoſe. flowers of this claſs; however, that have been 
mentioned to be occaſionally conſidered as hardy, may 
be thus treated for a ſecond blow. 

Other modes of cultivation are, that « few of the 
leſs tender ſorts may be ſown in pots, and placed (not 
plunged) in any hot bed that is in work for othet 
things; but they muſt not bs kept cloſe, or hot, which 
would draw them up weak: This plan may do fot 
them a little while, and a ſlight heat may be got ready 
| * = them out upon, when air may be given them 

reely. | | 

Axain, both this claſs of annuals; and the former, if 
not very early ſown, do exceeding welly (of rather belt) 
when on Hot beds, under hand glaſſes, - or paper lights, 
particularly batfams. 2131 4/49 {14+ 

What was faid of tender annuals apply here, as to 
air, water, and cover, but more freedom in the preſent 
caſe is to be taken, If any are under matt, the cover 
muſt be removed on days, except the weather be bad; 
or it may be only turned back, and half off, to let the 
tun and light in from the ſouth. Never let either the 
feeds or plants of annuals really want water when the 
weather is dry. See page 55. See Lift 8 in the next 
Section, with the obſervations, f 


0% 0 


| The HARDY annuals have fome little difference in 
their temperature, Though all may be fown 1 
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riddle to the end of March, as the beſt average ſeaſon, 
ome may generally, with ery, be ſown at Adrd-Fe- 
ruary, as candy tufts, cornkottles, larkfpurs, hawkweed, 
watera, lobelis catchfly, lupines, dwarf lychnis, mgella, 
weet peas, poppies, mulberry blight, oriental mallow, 
rſicaria, ſun-flower, annual ſnap dragon, Lenus's lok- 
rock; Mn7-c/a/s, and navel wort, virginian, or annual ſicch, 
own winged peas, with ſome others. | 
ter. But nature ſeems evidently to direct an autumn fow- 
een g, for many forts which are then thed (ſome always, 
nay Wu! others often) come up at ſpring, and theſe make 
he fineſt b/ow, arid produce the belt ſeed for propaga- 
the hon. A number, (all the above forts) therefore, might 
not Ne ſcattered on the ſurface of the ground at random, 
het Not immediately as ſoon as ripe, but kept a little while 
ich Wo harden : This however is not a common practice, as 
fot Wardeners liks to have their borders at liberty to ſpring 
ady {Wires before they ſow their annuals, | 
em For the ſpring ſowing, (about Aid-March) the 
round being deep dug, and well broke, make hol{ows 
_ if My drawing the mould afide) of from fix to twelve 
t) Woches diameter, or more, according to the ſize of the 
"ts; Warden, as large ones ſhould have the biggeſt patehes. 
Www thin, and cover according to the ſige of the ſeed, 
to Nom a quarter to an inch deep. Take out mould 
ent rough to leave the patches ſomewhat hollow, which 
vet ll ſerve to ſhow where they are ſown, and to receive 
d; He rain, or occaſional watering. It may be proper allo 
put a bit of ſtick in the center of each, as a mark, that 
ie ſeed may not be diſturbed. If the plants come up 
ſowding, be ſure to thin them ſoon, and leave only a 
umber ſuitable to their uſual ſize of growth; as one 
f the belvidere, cornbottle, ponſicaria, and ſun-fltwer ; 
d of the lavatera, oriental mallow, mulberry blight, 
Kc, three {arkſpurs; and four of leſs plants. Annudls 
e voy often ſowri #20 thick, and ſuffered to ſtand 00 
ble for flowering, and that altogether not by ne- 
lect, but choice; yet a few ſhort Rrong plants _ 
ie 


le 
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fine full flowers, are ſurely better than tall danglin 


weak ones. * v4 
WO —_ or even a third, ſowing of hardy annus 
may be made, at two or three weeks between, to coi 
tinue the blow, eſpecially of thoſe that come earl 
and are ſoon off: Mid. May is not too late. The lar 
ſpur, for inſtance, will make a long ſhow with us, þ 
autumn, and early and late ſpring plants; in ſhort « 
every flower that blows in ſummer, there may be thre 
ſowings, and two of thoſe that come early in aut 
in order to a ful! ſucceſſion, 

Hara annuals do not in general tranſplant well, 
ſhould be ſown where they are to remain, and thei 
muſt-have a foil in order to ſucceſs. - Take care 
ſow the talleſt ſorts behind, and the letueſ in front, a 
to form the patches at a ſufficient di from or 
another, that the ground may be ſtirred and raked betwee 
them. A garden may be too full of flowers, which | 
certainly is, if the earth is not ſeen about them; fc 
when that is clean and freſh, all things growing ini 
appear more lively: It is, as it were, the back ground 
of a picture. A few hardy annuals may be ſown | 
pots, ſetting them where they have only the morning 
ſun, and when in flower, they will ſerve to put int 
any particular place for ornament, or be turned ou 
into the open ground, where ſomething may be want 
ing. £298 320% en | | 
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2. OF BIENNIALS, 


There are but a few of theſe, and the principal for 
will be found in the I/ of them, next ſection, when. 
obſervations will be made on particular plants. 
Theſe are to be ſoton in drills, or in beds, at bros 
caſt, the latter end of March, or beginning of April 
where they have only the morning ſun, and the or 
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1ghnWould be cool, or kept ſo by occaſional watering : 
he beginning of May, however, is not too late. 
[hin the young plants on the ſeed beds a little, ſoon 
r they appear, to about an inch, and again to three 
four inches aſunder, and keep them well weeded. 

may either thus remain till autumn, to be planted 
where they are to blow ; or if they grow too ſtrong 
d crowding, let every other be drawn in ſummer, 
uſing a moiſt time, if poſſible) and planted. out 
der into nurſery beds for uſe in autumn, or the fol- 
wing ſpring: The latter ſeaſon will do for final 
l, Mating, though the former is beſt, as the roots get 
theWzblithed in the ground; when if moved in the ſpring 
re ey meet with a check. It is beſt, if poſſible, to 
anſplant with earth about the roots; but thorten all 
neeling fibres, and cut off dead and rambling leaves. 
ſevere winters, thoſe moved in autumn (if not very 
ly) are ſometimes killed, and therefore a few may be 
ſerved to ſpring, in caſe of ſuch an accident; when 
ng moved with good balls of earth, they will not be 
ch checked. It planted late (as November) let them 
re fine well broke earth about the roots, and lay 
ſs, old bark, or ſmall ſtones round them for protec- 
n from froſt. Some of the Perennials might form 
tother claſs, and be called Biennial-Perennial, &c. 
Im their uncertain continuance. | 


f 
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3. OF PERENNIALS. 


This claſs (as has been obſerved) is very numerous, 
d the plants are propagated, many of them by their 
, according to their nature, as fibrous, bulbous, &c. 

me by layers, ſuckers, offiets, flips, cuttings, and a 

w by ſeed only. All forts (bearing ſeed) are occa- 
nally p ted — for new varieties, or to 
toduce finer plants, as thoſe from ſeed generally prove, 
th reſpet to ſtrength, ſymmetry; and flowers. It 
happens, 


| 
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happens, however, when propagated from ſced, th 
though ſometimes a better, more frequently a leſs beau 
ful flower is produced of many ſorts; and this is the f 
ſon why the other modes of propagation are ſo mud 
adopted, by offsets, &c. as thus they come identical 
the fame with the mother plant. Another obſtac 
againſt ſome ſorts being fown is, that they are ſever 
— before they come to bear, as all bulbous, and t 
rous rooted flowers. ü | 
The Dutch have made themſelves famous by th 
patience and perſeverance in raiſing bulbs and tuber 
and fow every year ſome of each kind, which pays the 
well, when they meet with an eminently good flowe 
A new fort of anemone, auricula, carnation, ranunculu 
and even a polyanthus, will frequently fetch a guine: 
and a tulip, or a hyacinth, fometimes ten. 
To raiſe bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers, th 
ſhould be ſown in boxes (ſuppoſe three feet long, ty 
wide, and fix inches deep) of light rich earth, abou 
the middic or̃ Hugue, or September, and ſetting them i 
a ſunny ſheltered place not under cover. Sow anemen 
and ranunculuſes a quarter of an inch deep; iriſes, ts 
ehicums, and cyclamens, half an inch; and tulips, fri 
tillaries, and hyacinthi, near an inch deep, giving wate 
in a dry time, ſo as to keep the mould ſome what moiſt 
but not wet. A little hay may be kept over the ſeed 
till the plants appear, which perhaps will be ſprin 
with ſome. Sowings may take place alſo in Marco 
or April, removing the boxes in May, to where the 
may have only the morning fun. Thin them a little 
if they come up thick, arid when the ſtalks die, put o 
half an inch of fine mould; and after the decay of thi 
leaf next ſummer, they muſt be planted out in nurk 
beds, (latter end ef Auguſt) two, or three inches aſun 
der, (according te their nature) and ſome will blo 
the following year, as the anemone arid ranunculus, Nl. 
though the Jyacinth will be four, or five, and the ful 
ſeven er eight firſt, Theſe muſt be removed - 
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firſt nurſery bed to another, (as ſoon as their tops 
decayed) and planted at fix inches diſtance; and 
er after treated as blowing plants. Keep them very 
rr of weeds, —— ie ſeedlings; which prote 
ſevere weather from froſt, or heavy rain, by mats 
F ＋ 1 A reed hurdle, or ſomething elſe, put up 
the N. E. end, to break off the wind when it is harſh, 
il be proper. | 
Fibrous rooted, &c. perennials, if propagated from 
ih are to be treated as biennials; but they are moſtly 
reaſed (as obſerved) other ways, with leſs trouble, 
| chiefly by parting the roots in autumn and ſpring, 
by rooted ſlips or offsets, ſhortening their ſtraggling 
res. Many of them have creeping rogts, and in- 
eſe ſo faſt, that it is neceſſary to take the up every 
ee or four years; and a removal of this fort is proper 
moſt perennials, in order to greater neatneſs, and a 
perior cultivation; for though large tufts look hand- 
e, they may be ta bulky, and ſome kinds are apt to 
t (as bachelor's buttons) when thick, the ſtalks and 
wers come weak, and the leaves, toward the bot- 
m, turn yellow. | 
In the next ſection, is a lift of the moſt common, 
amental, or curious perennial flowers, (eaſy of cul- 
ation) having fibrous and flefby roots, of which not 
| the ſorts are named, but thoſe only which ſeemed 
bt worthy. for ſelection. 
The general culture of bu/bous and tuberous roots is, 
take them up annually, ſoon after they have flowered; 
n their leaves and ſtalks turn yellow and decay, 
the root is at re/?, and its fibres die. When firſt 
Wien up, lay them covered in dry ground for a few 
IV, and then clean and harden them in the fun, (if 
t exceeding hot) when they muſt be ſtored in a dry 
ce, till wanted: damp is apt to rot them. Never 
t many together, or into earthen veffels, for keeping 
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It is not abſolutely neceſſary to take bulbs and tube 
up every year, as every ſecond or third may do; h 
It is the common practice, becauſe it gives an opp 
tunity to remove the _ for propagation, and ti 
mother bulbs are thus ftrengthened, as alſo from ti 
renewed ſoil they meet with by a freſh plantation, 
is not uncommon for bulbous roots to be ſuffered t 
ſtand many years without taking up; but then th: 
cramp: and ſtarve one another, and are apt to go 
from their original beauty. or 
Bulls and tubers may be either replanted immediate 
on being taken up, or kept out of ground during the 
natural periods of reſt ; or for ſome forts even longe 
as Anemony and Ranunculus, for ſeveral months, 4 
tumn flowing bulbs are to be taken up in May, if the 
leaves are decayed. 
Spring flowering bulbs ſhould be replanted in &. 
tember or October; thoſe of the ſummer in October, 
November ; and thoſe of autumn in July or Auguſt. Wie: 
little before, or after, is not very material; only wht 
they are put in too ſoon, the Spring ones come ſo þ 
ward as to be liable to be damaged in ſevere winte 
and ſprings ; and when kept out of the ground too lou ve 
the bulbs (pend themſelves firſt in making roots. Tl 
ſcaly bulbs (as lilies) ſhould not be kept out of «| 
ground above a month or ſix weeks. T hoſe t bot 
_ in ſummer, _—_ put in the ground at differeſ poi 
times, as early and late in autumn, and early in d 
new year, (not later than February) to obtain a fu 
ceſſion of blow. If 12 put in at the end of Februi co 
or beginning of March, they ſhould remain two ye 
for increaſe. This is a common practice with Wh 
anemone and ranunculus ; but when planted in wn! 
the ſoil ſhould be a dry one, or made ſo, by digging hot 
good quantity of fine ſea-coal aſhes, and coarſe, or dr 
and ; elſe they are apt to rot, if much wet falls, belc 
they have ſtarted fibres, eſpecially when' 3 Wt 
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pats, and from froſt by peas haulm, or wheat ſtraw. 
Offiets of bulbs, and weak tubers, mult be planted 
month before the full- ſized roots; and as they are not 


nurſery beds, (rather cloſe) where they may grow 
W: year, or two, according to their ſtrength, as ſome 
ul be this time, or longer, before they lower. "Thoſe 
aken from ſcaly bulbs, will not endure, to be out of 
ground, and muſt therefore be planted almoſt immedi- 
ately. Bulbs taken up out of ſeaſor, i, e. when they 
Wave remained fo long in the ground as to have ſtruck 


br though they may live without this care, they will 
e exceeding weak; it is therefore neceſſary exactly to 
bſerve the proper ſeaſon for removal. 

The foil that beſt ſuits bulbous and tuberous roots in 
Weeneral, is a ſandy loam ; but moſt of the forts are not 
jery nice. The ground for them ſhould however be 
Novell dug, even two ſpades deep, that their fibres may 
toot freely, and wet be completely drained from them, 
when much of it falls. This work ſhould be done a 
week before planting, that the ground may ſettle, In 
W light ſoil, roots of the ranunculus have been found to 
rike a yard deep, which may admoniſh, that in a clay 
bottom, it is proper to lay a body of ſtones there, (ſup- 
joſe at eighteen inches) that too much moiſture may 
ot be detained. | | 
The depth at which bu/bs ſhould be planted, muſt be 


cording to their ſize, three or four inches deep, from 


yealiiheir top. Tubers alſo according to their ſize; ane- 
h net and ranunculuſes at two, or two and a half 


nches, &c. Some bulbs will come up even when a 


ig Wot below the ground, as crown imperials, and crocuſes, 
r lt ſix inches, or more; ſome perſons, therefore, plant 
velothem deeper than the above rule, in order to be able to 


Wir the ſurface of the ground without damaging them, 
but it is not adviſable, Th 
S 


harp froſt. They may be protected from wet by 


2 „„ 


pected to lower the firſt year, ſhould be diſpoſed of 


ut freſh roots, ſhould be removed with balls of earth, 
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The proper diſpoſction of bulbous and tuberous root 
is either in-beds (a trifle rounded) of from three to f 
teet and a half wide, for the curious ſorts ; or in patch 
to form cluſters of three, four, or five, agreeable to 
room they require. There ſhould be only one in a plac 
(generally) of the white, or orange lily, crown ime 
rial, and fuch like large bulbs. | 

In beds, the fancy forts of bulbs, and tubers, may | 
ſet in rows, eight or nine inches aſunder, and fre 
five to ſeven inches in the rows, according to the 
fize, The diſtance of four inches apart is, howeve 
by ſome floriſts, thought ſufficient for anemones at 
ranunculuſes ; but certainly more were better, where 
ſtrong blow is a firſt object. Hyacintbs ſhould b 
planted at ſeven, or eight, though they are more cv 
monly ſet at fix inches. Tulips ſhould be at eight, 
nine, though fix is often all that is allowed them. 

When planted, if rain does not come in about fou 
days, beds of bulbs and tubers ſhould be watered, t 
jet them growing; that they may not rot. 

Though bulbs may be planted. by a dibble, (takinj 
care that the mould does not lay hollow about th 
roots) a better way is, to draw drill, and place the 
in, giving them a gentle preſſure into the ground, ani 
covering neatly up. A little free /avd may be ſtrewag 
along the bottom of the drills, under hyacinths, auen 
nes, and raxunculuſes, if the ſoil is not a dry and lig 
one. The % way of planting bulbs is, however, phi 
draw the mould off the bed to a /ufficient depth; th: 
lay the ſurface perfectly level; give a, watering ; al 
when the top is a little dry, mark it out into proj 
{ized ſquares ; then place a bulb in the middle of eac 
and carefully cover up, fo as not to throw them on the 
ſides: Give the whole a little preſſure with the back 
a ſpade. | / 
| Thoſe bulbs and tubers in beds, may convenient 
be protedteg, when in flower, from rain and fun, by 
gwning, Which will continue them in we” 
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low much longer than if always expoſed. When 
ele flowers, in beds, firſt break ground, if the weather 
ſevere, they may then have an awn.ng of mats, or 
loth, occaſionally over them; or a little peas Haulm, 
xr wheat frat, laid thinly on, juſt to protect them in 
heir tender ſtate a little; this regards particularly 
digte, for on days a cover ſhould not remain on in to- 


ound, valuable beds of theſe flowers fhould be ſhel- 
ered from having much wet, (even all through winter) 
s moiſture gives fro? ſo great power. It a body of 
ww lies on, it ſhould not be ſuffered to melt there 
hen it th aws. | — 5 | | 
unting them in pots, or in water-glalſes, and ſetting 
hem in warm rooms, or hot-beds ; and thus, even in 
inter, we may have ornaments and {weets that court 
ur admiration. The great variety of hyacanths and 


er eariy bulbs may alſo be thus forwarded, Pots, 
laced in a warm 4:tchen window, may be brought for- 
ard to make their blow in the parlour; or it placed 
1 any window, open to the 00 it will forward them. 
Theſe ſhould be potted in Oelaber, and have a light dry 
ul, occaſionally giving water, Bulbs may be put in 
laſſes at this time, and once a month after, to February 
br a ſucceſſion. Let the bulb juſt touch the water, 
yhich ſhould be ſoft, and replennned ſo often as to keep 
up to the bottom of the bulbs. Let it be completely 


be of a pea, be put in each time, it will ſtrengthen 
ie blow. . | | 

Though bulbous flowers are propagated plentifully 
rat offsets, yet ſome are increaſed from little bulbs 
med on the ſides or tops of the Halls, as the -moly 
be, and the bulbiforous 4%. Theſe ſhould be taken 
in Auguft, dried a little in the ſun, and then p' anted 


nurſery beds as offsets, 0 * 
| ulbs, 


erable weather. But before the ſhoots appear above 


Spring flowering bulbs may be brought forward by 


nanthus narciſſus, ſurniſh us amply in this way; but 


—x . ae. 
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— 


anged about once a week; and if a bit of nitre, the 
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Bulbs, propagated from iets, produce a flower ex 
actly like the parent; and varieties are only to be gl 
tained from ſeed, which never produces flowers quit 
like the original the feed came from. 

1 Tiet feed be ſaved only from choice flowers, | 
thorough ripe, and being hardened à little in the ſu 


may be ſowed ſoon after, in pots, or boxes, of god 


light earth. See page 284. Perſons of leiſure and 
riofity, would do well to amuſe themſelves in this wa 
that we may not be ſo much indebted to foreigners, fc 
a ſupply of new flowers. - 

An obſervation may be here made, that the / 
bulb (as is often thought) does not always continue 
for ſome are . every year, as the tulip; a 
others the ſecond, third, &c.; ſo that when taken 
to remove offsets, the principal bulb of the tulip, & 


which is commonly eſteemed the old one, is, in faq; 


Aa new formed one, though (perhaps) not leſs in ſu 
and it may be bigger, | 


* M R * KX #% 


As many SHRUBS (1. e. woody plants) are prop 
gated in a view principally to their flowers, they w 


properly enough be conſidered a little here, as to the 


propagation. See ſection g. | 

Ihe deciduous forubs that are moſt uſually cultivats 
for their ornamental nature, will be found in the li 
of the next ſechion; and their modes of propagation a 
denoted thus :—b, budding—c. cuttings—g. graſt 


J. layers—r. roots—f. ſeeds /. flips—ſu. fuckers — 


ry roots includes off5ets, 

Of the various methods of propagating trees u 
--hrubs, that by /eed is the beſt, where it can be adopt 
as has been obſerved) and the ſeaſon is autum 
ſpring. If in autumn, it may be earlier, or later, 


the ſeeds ripen; for ſoon after they are ripe is the m4 


proper time to commit them to the earth, Corn | 
| im: 


fc 


- 
Ie 


aller ſeeds from half to a full inch; kernels, nuts, &c. 
rom two to three inches, according to their fize. Any 
ort that it is doubted will ſtand the winter in feed-beds, 
y be ſown in pots, or 4pxes, ſet in a garden frame 
r houſed in ſevere froſts. If in ſpring, (as it is a 
le to ſow a little at both ſeaſons, and ſome tender 
uire the latter) the ſeed muſt be carefully kept from 
amp and vermin, and put into the ground towards the 
nd of February, or early in Aarch. The leeds of ſome 
f the more delicate ſorts will require to be ſown, at 
is ſeaſon, on a ſlight hot-bed; and if a ſew of mat of 
he ſorts were thus treated, it would be a good method, 
0 inſure their germination, and to forward them. Let 
ring ſown ſeeds be watered occaſionally, according to 
de weather, to keep them moiſt. The earth they are 
wn in ſhould be moderately light, dry, and rich, 
nd formed into beds of four feet wide, either in dr:/ls 
at broad=caſt, firſt drawing <arth off into the alleys, 
o cover with. See p. 69, 71. 

American trees and ſhrubs do very well in this cli- 
nate, but the young plants are generally tender, and 
ould have ſome protection, one, two, or there years, 
they get woody, and inured to the climate, | 
For grafjing and budding, (as ſome ſhrubs are propa- 
nted this way) ſee the ſection On Grafing; and for 
ie propagation by favs cuttings, layers, &c. ſee 
ion 5 ; about ſuckers, ſee pages 64, 111. Thoſe 


owth may be had in June, or Fuly, may be greatly 
eped to ſtrike root, 1 them cloſe with a 
Jand-glaſs ;' (as directed for the arbutus, lift 5, ſect. 19) 
nd if a glaſs were put over layert, that are difficult to 
rike, it would help them. Bia Co nin 

This mode of propagation is particularly adapted to 
me ſorts of evergreen ſhrubs, which emit fibres more 
rely from the younge/? wood. If year old wood is 


glaifes may be put ovgr thofe put out in autumn. 
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tees, or ſhrubs, from which cuttzngs of the ſame year's 


tated thus, the cuttings may be ſet early in fpring ; 
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But ſpring cuttings, treated as the arbutus, is 
ſureſt method to make difficult forts ſtrike root. 

It may prove an / ſſervation of ſome ule, that tred&:: 
and ſhrubs raiſed from ed grow the largeſt, fro. 
layers generally leſs, and from cuttings the leaſſlef 
Where budding can be practiſed, it is preferable ii * 


J 
I 


graffing for the propagation of ſhrubs. * 
For planting and managing ſhrubs, &c. ſee ſection Mies 


For pruning, ſee page 166. 7 


SECTION XIX. the 
— 4 
| | havi 


LISTS OF TREES, SHRUBS AND FLOWERS, 


*.* The names of the choiceſt ſorts of fruit tre 
| will be found in ſection 17. 


THE modes of cultivation are here directed by t 

letters, as in laſt ſection; adding m. for 

w. for wet, and d. for dry. 'T hoſe not marked are 

be underſtood as (pretty much fo) indifferent as to i 

and indeed thoſe marked otherwiſe may grow in ac 

- trary kind, and often do, though not ſo flouriſhing! 
or fately as to extremes of heat or cold. 

The time of flowering is annexed to thoſe trees 
ſhrubs that are thus at all ornamental, and the me 
ordinary heights they are found to attain are cenoWfhy, 
in the arrangement; a circumſtance. hitherto mu 
Wanted, as uleful and neceſſary to be known, in or 
to a right diſpoſal of them. Thoſe of a naturally! 
growth have been, ſometimes, planted behind in G 


ber 
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ries, &c. and the taller forward ; but yet this unfor- 
nate circumſtance muſt be unavoidable to every inex- 
zrienced planter, who has no other guide, than that 
his is a tree, and that is a ſhrub, which are vague, in- 
kefnite terms as to ſtature. | 
The colours of the flowers are generally mentioned, 
s agreeable to be known, and of uſe in the diſpoſal of 
trees and ſhrubs at planting, to diverſify the ſcene with 
ere propriety. In a few inſtances the flowers, either 
s to time or colour are not noticed as being too inſigni- 
cant to be ornamental, though the fruit, or foliage, 
r both are. „ | 1 
Such obſervations, as may be thought moſt uſeful 
nd neceflary, will follow each 4/7; but as neither a// 
the ſorts, nor the varieties of each fort, could be enu- 
nerated in fuch a work as this, fo alſo the mmutie of 
propagation, &c. is more than could be comprehended, 
gr expected: Folio volumes (ſo copious is the ſubject) 
have left a yariety of plants unnaticed, and much un- 


kid reſpecting cultivation. For ordinary ule, a greater 


enumeration, or more enlarged particulars, would in- 
feed have made the book leſs valuable. If the ſelection 
and information is good, (and pains have been taken 
In the buſineſs) thoſe for whom this book is deſigned, 
vill have no reaſon to complain. | . 
The names of trees, ſhrubs and flowers, are in many 
ſes various, as ſometimes a /cientific name prevails, 
and at other times a trivial; and of neither is there a 
perfect agreement, for of both there is often more than 


tre 


gone. The object therefore here has been, to give that 

dane by which each is ſuppoſed beſt known. Different 
* 4plants are ſometimes called by the ſame name, and a 
mice diſcrimination is made by botaniſts, according to 
no wer, leaf, &c. ; but theſe are no farther noticed than 
mulncceſlary, Such deſcriptions are given of each, as can- 
o:(Fnot (it is h ped) fail to identify the fort, when applied 
or to any nurſeryman. 
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In the following 1:;/ts of trees, the larger are marked 
with an afteriſm; and in the /;/?s of ſhrubs and flowers 
diſcrimination of ſize is made by figures, each being 
divided into four ſorts, as to height; the loweſt are 
marked No 1.. But it is ever to be underſtood, that 
the /o:/, and other circumſtances, will make a differ. 
ence, as to ſtature; ſo that the greater may become the 
leſs, and the leſs the greater. 

Where &c. is affixed to ſorts, it means that there 
are others; and where it is added to the time of flower 
ing, it ſignifies of more than one month's duration, | 
is the nature of ſome things to Keep in blow nearly all 
ſummer; to encourage which, and to ftrengthen th 
plants, dead or Hing flowers ſhould be ſpeedily taken 
oft, as they occur. See page 56. | 


»* „ „ „„ #* 
J. 


Ls of deciduous trees, uſually called foreſt, or tin- 
zer trees, ſerving both for uſe and ornament: 
Abele, is the white poplar ; Aſpen the tremulous poplar 
Alder, common, hoary leaved, American, &c. c. 1 fem 
* 4þ, common, and American white, red and black, / 
® Beech, common, and American purple feaved, / J. d. 
© © Birch, com. white, Virginian, and — &c. / J. fi. 
Ozeſinus, edible Spanifh, and common horſe, /. May. 
* Cypreſs, deciduous, or Virginian ſwamp, J. /. w. 
En, ſmall and broad leaved, wych, or Scotch, &c. / /. / 
Hliclery Nut, ſmooth white, and rough barked /. out 
 Hornbeam, common in variety, as to leaf, .J. 
* Lime, common, red-twigged, black American, &c. J. . /e 
* Larch, common red, white and black American, &c. /, Wici 
*. Maple, greater, Norway, and Italian, J. / /u. May 


. Sugar, plain tree, mountain, &c. ditto 

— for other ſorts, ſee the liſts 2 and 5. dica 

* Medlar com. German, Nottingham and Italian, / J. May {vor 
Mountain aſb is ſometimes a foreſt tree, ſee next liſt of b 


 ® Nettle tree, as next lift, grows large, and is a foreſt tree Wy / 


| Nut tree, common hazel, or any orchard ſort, /. 5 N 
| a 
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0ak Engliſh, American ſorts, Spaniſh, Italian, &c. / 
Plane, Eaſtern, Weſtern; middle or Spaniſh, / l. c. May 
Peplar, white, black, tremulous, and Carolina, c. J. A. m. 
# Service tree, the wild or maple leaved, / /. June | 
SHcamore, is the great maple, which ſee, 18 

# Walnut, the common, or royal, and black Virginian, / 
' Hillw, white, or filver leaved, purple and ſweet, &c. 


„For werwood amongit foreſt trees, the uſual- ſorts 
are, algers, aſh, beech, birch, hazel, hornbeam, ſallaw, 
willow, and ſometimes the ach- elm, common maple, poplar, 
and Hicamore. h 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR TREES. 
Alders, cuttings of it grow readily, and may be thick 
tuncheons a yard long, pointed, and thruſt into ſoſt 

ound half way, or into a hole made with an iron bar. 
This is the way alſo to propagate poplars, willaws, and 
allows ; alfo e/ders. There is a dwarf alder. 

4 Aſh, the American forts do not grow near ſo large 
"js the common Engliſh. For the ornamental aſhes, ſee 
the next hiſt. | : 

r Birch is reckoned the worſt of timber, yet the wood 
ns its uſes in feveral particular buſineſſes. The 
/ Whrerican forts grow much larger than the Englißb. 
The tree is of that accommodating nature, that it will 
grow in any foil or ſituation, wet or dry. It is well 
known, that a wine is made of its ſap, by boritig'dales 
in full grown trees in ſpring, before the leaves come 
dut: from a number of trees a great deal may be col» 
lected, Without being unpleaſant, (if properly made) 
birch wine is reliſhed by many, and is reckoned very me. 
ticinal in fcorbutic, and other complaints. * There is 


* It has been the wiſh of the author to ſpeak-of the me- 
dical properties of many plants that have occurred in this 
ay Work, but room could not be allowed it. The process, &c. 


of birch wine, with the properties of moſt plants will be found 


ee uu Meyrick's Family Herbal, 8vo. a good book, | 
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a method of catching the liquor, by putting into f 
holes (deeply t ored) faucets of elder. See next lift, 
vefinut, ornamental. See the next liſt. 
* Ein, the wych is the quickeſt grower, and wi 
flouriſh in any ſoil; but the broad leaved is rec kon- 
the beſt timber, and the ſmall lcaved the moſt ot; 


mental: it ſhould have a good foil. The wych is caſ\f 


raiſed from feed, (ſown directly after it is ripe) but i 
other ſorts are propagated from fuckers, or layers, 

graffing on the wych. In order to obtain ſuckers, a 
ihoots for layers, ſloals are to be formed by cutting dow 


{ome young trees, almoſt cloſe to the ground. I recs fro 
layers are better than from ſuckers. Obſerve, tha 
whatever is to be propagated by layers, or ſucker 


making. /tcols is the way to procure them. 
Flornbeam, the common fort will grow very large! 


ſome foils, but the Virginian (flowering yellow) will 


hardly reach thirty feet, and the hop not above twenty 


The hornbeam feathers down lower and thicker thanh 


any other tree, and the property of holding its decaye 
leaves on all winter, adapts the common fort for 


icreen from winds. See page 111. 
© Nut tree, as timber, will be beſt propagated fron 


nuts, either to remain where ſown, or planted ou 
while young, keeping the ſtems trimmed up, free 0 
ſhoots, to about five or ſix feet, (according to ſtrength 
and then to form a head, topping the leading ſhoot tor 
the purpoſe, which will occaſion ſeveral branches tc 
proceed from the upper eyes; and this is the way tc 
torm all forts of trees to good heads. 

Da, the Engliſh produces the beſt wood, but the 
American ſorts are the faſteſt growers, though they de 
not attain to the ſize of the PnoliÞ. A cool ſtrong 


ſoil produces the handſomeſt trees, and tougheſt timber. 
Oaks ſhould not be above three or four years old before 
they are planted, for the older they are, the more check 
they receive, and it is a tree that does not tranſplant 


well. Hence all the care ſhould be taken that can be 
C 8 in 
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to ti the buſineſs. See ſection 10, But oaks ſucceed beſt 
|. Pithout removal, having a zap, or downright, root, 


hich is frequently broke in taking up: Al trees 


| wiſſhould probably thus come finer, if it was convenient. 
kon he conſequence of preſerving the tap has been ſuſ- 
ted ; but it is certainly Nature's direction, for rather 
Wan give up the point, the tap of the oak will make 
way downward, in a direct line, through the hardeſt 
ils, See page 80. ä 
» al Poplar to propagate by cuttings, ſee alder; but 
covounger and ſmaller cuttings for this tree do better, as 


ironfhoſe of one or two years old, and half a yard long: 


e black poplar does not ſucceed well by truncheons. 
Walnut, when planted for timber, ſhould be young, 
d the tap root, if poſſible, preſerved whole. The 


ge Mack Virginian grows more erect, but the other makes 
wie largeſt tree, and beſt wood. The white Virginian 
-NtyW the Raon All theſe make the beſt trees, when 


own from ſeed without tranſplanting. 3 
Millu and ſallow, to propagate by cuttings, ſee 


lde Fs 


he heech, the elm, the oak, are the principal; and 
plant theſe, and others, is a work of the moſt com- 
e 0endable, and eventually of the moſt profitable kind, 


gte pages 78, 112, 119, &c. 
; £0 a * «„ „ „ * 
d 


II. 
Lis r of large deciduous trees, conſidered chiefly as 
ongfF1amental, for pleaſure grounds, &c. 


dia, triple thorned, ſewer thorned, &e. I J. e. fu. July 
., Calabrian manna, and large flowering, / gr Apr. 


—— weeping and variegated, wh. and yel. leaved, b. gr. 
— dwarf flowering (ſmall white bunches) / gr. May 


Beech, white, and yellow ſtriped leaved, 6. gr. in. 
Os Birch, 


„Of all the fore/t trees here mentioned, the afh, 
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- Bireh, weeping or pendulous twigged, /. /. fo. 
Buckthorn, common purging Nos J. fa. c. May 


® Catalpa (tree bignonia) or trumpet flower, c. J. J. Aug. 
Cherry, the bird, common and Corniſh, &c. , b. gr. May 


——— Cornelian, male cornus, or cornel, /. c. I. ſu. Apr, 

* Cheſtnut, (car. and yellow flow. ſtrip. leaved, /,. b. gr. May 

| Date plum, or perſeman, is the prſpamin below. 

* Elm, pendulous —_ and variegated leaved, I. gr. 
Frangula, alpine and berry bearing alder, /. c. /. ſa. une 
Gleditſia is the ucacia above, which ſee. 
Hornþeam, vatiegated, hop, and oriental, gr. /. J. 
Laburnbam, com. broad and narrow leaved, /. c. I. May 
Larch, or the deciduous pine, fee laſt lift. | 
* Lime (or linden tree) with variegated leaves, /. c. gr. 

Magnolia, umbrella, glaucous leaved, &c. / J. c. June, d. 

Maple, ſcar. flowering, and mountain, J. /. ſu. May 

L Cretan or Levant, and Tartarian, ditto, 

Mountain aſh, or bird's ſervice, pl. and ſtrp. / /. May 

* Nettle tree, black, and purple fruited, J. J. ſu. May 

* —— bloach leaved of both ſorts, gr. May 

* Oak, ſtriped, and red leaved Virginian, 6. gr. / 
Piſbamin plum, or date, European, J. /. a. > d. 

* Piachia nut, or com. turpentine tree, &c. / /. May 

_ ® Poplar, with variegated or ſtriped leaves, c. JI. gr. 

m 

Robinia, com. or falfe acacia, wh. flow. /. c. I. /u, June 
6 - for other forts, ſee the following liſt - 

* Service tree, or ſorb apple, true, and baſtard, / l. May 

Tacamabacca, or balſamic poplar tree, c. J. fu. 

* Tulip tree, ſometimes called lily flowered, /. I. ſu. July 

_ Viburnham, or meally way faring tree, /. I. c. ſu. May 

- American ſorts, and ſtriped, 6. gr. in. May 

* Willow, weeping, ſhining leaved, and yel. twigged, . 


„„ Theſe ornamental trees are proper to plant at the 
back of ſhrubberies, &c. and here and there one on 
the ſkirts and fronts of <voods, or plantations of timber, 

and along the boundaries of grounds. Here they will 

appear to great advantage; but more ſo, if planted /ing/ 
in detached ſituations : Moſt of them are good wood for 
timber, ſerving one purpole or other. 3 


OBSER- 


cm. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR TREES, 


Buckthorn, if raiſed from feed, ſow early in autumn, 
2s foon as the berries can be procured, and perhaps 
ſome may come up the following ſpring, ' but maſt of 
them will lay another year. This is the caſe with 
other ſeeds, as ſtueet briar, &c. See page 78. 

Catalpa ſhould grow ſingly, that it may have its 
natural wide fpread, and, if poffible, let it be on a plat 
of grafs, where it will appear to great advantage. It 
is very hardy; but as it comes out late, it is adviſable 
to give it a favourable afpett. . 

Kaak, of the ſcarlets, there are the Virginian and ſir 
Charles Wager's, both very ornamental, but the latter 
moſt ſo. The Mountain hath ſhining leaves, and oon. 
tinues late in autumn. | | 

Magnolias are to be conſidered as rather tender, 
eſpecially young plants. The glaucous leaved is of 
the loweſt growth, (about ten feet) but all are elegantly 
ornamental with their white flowers: There is alo a 
blue lowered ane, Let them have a dry ſoil, as all 
tender plants ſhould, as well as a warm ſituation, 
| Mountain of produces its white flowers in May, but 
they are little ornamental, Its foliage, however, is 
pretty, and its fruit of red berries is one of the greateſt 
ornaments of autumn, coming very early, and hanging 
all winter, if the blackbird, &c. will let them along. 
As it deſerves the moſt conſpicuous ſituation, it will he 
proper to plant ſame near the houſe, and where birds 
_ be difturbed from too frequent viſits. 

iſhamin, or date plum, is chiefly cultivated here as 
ornamental for its ſhining leaves; its fruit is, however, 
eat by ſome, like the medlar and ſerb, in a ſtate of de- 
cay, Houſe young plants in pots the firſt winter: Al- 
low this tree a dry foil and ſhelter... 


Piftachia, this is the hardieſt of three ſorts: Treat 


it as a tender plant, whilſt: young, for three or four 
Q 6 years, 
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years, and let it have finally a ſheltered ſituation from 
wind, and a dry foil. | 
Tulip-tree is tender whilſt young, but afterward 
very hardy; is uncertain in F but handſome © 
in its leaf and growth, and has been uſed to be planted . 
ſingly on lawns, &e. It is a native of Virginia, where 
i attains to ſo vaſt a fize, as to be from twenty to thirty 
feet in girth, though here it keeps pace only with an 
ordinary elm. | | # 
Virburnham, or way-faring tree, is very pretty, in- 
its hoary leaves, and white flowers, ſucceeded by fruit “ 
in autumn, in bunches of red berries. The American 
-- forts grow not near ſo high, but they rarely ripen their 
berries here. The variegated ſort does not grow (0 
large as the plain, which is the caſe with all {triped 
plants, See next liſt, | 
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Lisr of ſmaller deciduous trees, or ſhrubs of tree 
growth, ornamental for pleaſure grounds. 


* Almond tree, (weet and bit. red and wh. flow. / . April 
wa oriental ſilver leaved, /. 5. April 
Amorpha, or baſtard indigo, pur. flower, / J. June 
Andromeda, tree ſort, or Carolina ſorrel tree, J. /. /. 
® Apple, Siberian and Virginian crabs, /. gr. May 
be Tartarian crab, beautiful large fruit, gr. May 
* — double flow. Chineſe {Pyrus ſprdtabilis) gr. May 
— American, very ſmall or berry crab, /. gr. May 
Aralia, thorny, or Angelica tree, yel. flow. /. r. Aug. 
® Axzarole thorn, Virginian cockſpur, _ J. b. gr. May 
„ Azederach, com. bead tree, or paternoſter b July 
Berberry, red, white, and black, ſee page 263, c. J. . ſu. May 
_ Benjamin tree, or benzoin gum, yel. flow. /, J. J. April 
Bignonia, ſee trumpet flower in this liſt. | 
® Bladder nut, five and three leaved ſorts, / ſu. l. c. May 
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Buckthorn, ſea, European, and Canadian, / c. /. June 


Caragana, or Siberian robinia, yel. flow. c. l. 77 May 
Caſhiobury buſh, or baſtard caſſine, wh. flow. /. I. Auguſt 

* Cherry, com. double white and bluſh flow, 5. gr. May 
—— weeping or pendulous branched, / 5. gr. May 

q Mabaleb, or perfumed cherry, / 6. gr. May 
Chinguapin, dwarf American cheſtnut, ox oak, / in. May 
Clematis, (a climber) ſee wirgin's bower * 
Colutea, com. or tree bladder ſena, yel. flow. /. /. July 

Date plum (piſhamin) Viginian, J. /. ſu. May, 4. 

* Dogwood, or bloody twig, com. and Virginian, c. J. /; June 

* Eller, bl. wh. gr. and red berried and ſtriped, c. J. , June 
Guelgre roſe, often called ſnow-ball tree, c. J fa. May 

* Hawthorn, com. doub. ſcar]. berried, &c. 6. gr. l. May 

. Glaſtonbury, blows in the winter, / 6. gr. 

= Virginian thorned and thornleſs, /. I. b. gr. May 

Judas tree, com. and Canadian, pur. red. wh. / Ma 
Kidney-bean tree, Carolina, (a climber) blue, /, July d. 

* Lilac, com. purple, blue and white flow. / ſu. I. May 
Medlar, woolly leaved, pur. fl. red fruit, / J. 6. gr. May 

* Nettle tree, eaſtern vel. flow. and bloached, / J. c. gr. May 

Oleaſter, narrow leaved, or wild olive, I. c. June 4. 
Peach, doub. bloſſ. as a ſtandard, no fruit, &. April 

* Pear, doub. bloſſ. harſh baking fruit, 5. gr. May 
Plum, doub. bloſſ. and ftriped leaved, 6. gr. May 
Privet, deciduous, plain and ſtriped, /; fu. I. c. June 
Robinia, or roſe acacia, ſcar. flow. /. c. J. ſu. May 
———— ſhrubby quaternate leaved, yel. J. J. ſu. June 

* Spindle tree, nar. broad, and ſtriped leaved, / b. c. gr. Ap. 

Servartia, or Malacodendron, white flow. /A. I. c. June 
Sumach, tanners, wh. fl. and ſtag's horn, red, /. ſu. ſ. June 

—— Carolina ſcarlet, and Canadia red, &c. ditto 

Tamariſt, French, with pale red flowers, c. J. . July 
Venetian, (cotinus) pur. flow. J. fe. /. July 


ul 
Vumpet flower, (bignonia) ſcarlet and yellow, c. 1 Jaly 
uly * 


Viburuham, American ſorts, white flow. {.c. fu. July 
V.rgin's bower, entire leaved, doub. pur. flow. J. c. Aug. 
- jungle pur. blue, red ſtriped, 5. c. July 
— - ſee clematis, in the next liſt | 

* White beam, or white leaf tree, wh. flow. /. I. ſu. May 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR TREES, &c. 


Andromeda tree is tender, and muſt therefore have: 
ſituation accordingly. It is always a part of the green. 
houſe furniture, but does fometimes abroad; and it is 
very well to try what may be dane with the Har 
green-houſe plants.. | | 
Apple, theſe crabs produce rather ſlender wood, and 
therefore ſhauld not be in a crowded, or ſhady ſituation, 
but rather, as much as poſſible, in detached ſingle 
plants. The fruit of the three firſt makes ſuperior tris, 
and the latter an excellent preſerve ; and the fruit of all 
of them may be introduced in the dert, when full ripe, 
Allow the double flowering apple a good firuation, to 
preſerve its charming crimfon blow as long as poſſible, 
Axederach conſider as tender; its foliage is beautiful, 
flowers white, and fruit yellow. 
 Cafhiobury buſh muſt have a ſheltered ſituation, par- 
ticularly the young plants, which ſhould be protected 
for two. or three winters. 

Spindle tree (ſometimes called prickwoed) is very 
beautiful with its leaves in autumn, for which (as many 
other plants) it is chiefly conſidered as ornamental, its 
flowers making no ſhow. The ſeed lies two years be- 
fore it comes up. - 7 

Stewartia a fne ſhrub, a little tender whilſt young, 
Layers require two years to ſtrike, Cuttings manage 
as directed for arbutus. Seeds are imported from Vin. 
l | 

Trumpet flawer, ſometimes called ſcarlet jaſmine, is 2 
trailing plant, and therefore requires training to a wall 
. for ſupport; or having ſomething to climb on it will 
proceed much in the way of an Hhoneyſuctle. It is rather 
tender, and muſt have. a good ſituation, but when 
properly managed is a great beauty. Prune it to 2 
few eyes, preciſely upon the principle of a vine. The 
{hoots will ftrike into cracks of the walls and mount 
high where there is room, See Catalpa, laſt lift. 
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ve IV. 
- Lisr of che lower deciduous trees and woody plants, 


it 
40 called ſhrubs, cultivated for ornament : 

2 Almond, dwarf, ſing. and doub. red fl. /. /u. b. gr. April 
and: —— dwarf. with leaves hoary 12 
on; All fpice tree, Carolina, or pompadore, /. May 4. 

Wa F Allyn, prickly and hoary leaved, wh. / ſu. c. July 2. 
ri 4 Althea fratex, pur. red, white ſtrip. fl. &c. J. fi. /; Sept. 
fall; Anelanchier, dwarf bl. fratted medlar, /. l. ſu. b. gr. May 
ipe. Ml 2 4n42meda, ſhrubby wh. yel. red and pur. fl. / J. ſu. July 
„to; Aralea, herbaceous Canada and Virginian, r. /. June 
le, M4 Axalia, American honeyſuckle, wh. red, ſcar. J. r. July 
511. Bladaer ſera, Pocock's early deep yellow, / J. June 

4 — — oriental, or the blood red, / /. July 
3} — ——— ſhrobby Ethiopian ſcarlet, /, Aug. 4. 
* ſee colutea in the laſt iſt, and below 
cdl, Bramble, doub. bloſſomed, and wh. berried, J. /e. / May 

4 Briar, ſw. fing. doub. ſemi. pink and fear. / fu. /. June 
"ri 2 Broom, com. Engliſh, Dyer's, and dw. Portugal, r. May 
any 3 — large A* and upright, Montpelier, / r. June 
its: — - wh. flowered, trailing and upright, Vr. June 
be- 2 Buckthorn, dwarf purging berned, / /. c. May 
J long leaved dwarf ditto, / J. c. May 
4 Button tree (cephelanthus) American, / /. c. july 
2 Clematis (virgin's bower) 3 wh. blue, 2. / June 
4 oriental, climbing yel. flow. J. c. May, c. 

4 Candleberry nyrtle, wh. flow. blue berried, /. /. ſu. June m. 
. m3 --———- dw, Carolina, br. leav. c. J. / ſu. Ju. m. 
a Chafee tree, nar. and br. leaved, pur. and wh, J. c. Sept. 
yall 3 Cherry, com. dwarf, and dw. Canada bird, /. b. gr. May 
wil. Clethra, alder leaved, full of wh. flow. , J. Jie. July, &c. 
ner Colutea (coronilla) r Spanith, &e. /. June” 
hen; Cotoneafter, (a medFar) dwarf quince, / J. b. gr. May 
0 , Coreap/is, two American forts, yel. flow. ef. July, &c. 
Chef? Cinguefoil Arub, (potentilla) com. yel. * c. June 
unte — grandifforus, and filvery, yel. fl... June 
1— wh, flow, upright, and trailing, r. / June 
187 3 Oiſus 


ing. 
Jae 


Vir 
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3 Cytiſus, bl. baſed, and ſeffile leaved, / c. I. June, 4. 

3 Elaer, dwarf, wh. flow. and black fruit, / c. July 

3 Gale, the ſweet willow, or Dutch myrtle, r. June av, 

2 Germander tree, wh. yel. and pur. flow. J. c. /. July, d. 
4 Hawthorn, gooſeberry leaved, yel. fruited, /. May 

3 Hamamelis (witch hazel) Virginian, / J. flow. in wint. 


4 Honeyſuckle, climbing Eng. wh. and red, c. J. , June, &c. 


— — climbing Dutch red, early and late, ditto 

— climb. Italian, wh. red, and yel. c. J. /. May 

— — erect fly, wh. flow. and red berry, ditto 

- erect alpine, red flow. and red berry, ditto 

- erect acadian (diervilla) yel. I. c. ſ. ſu. May 

| there are two climbing ſtriped leaved ſorts, 

Hydrangea, Virginian white flowering, r. u. Aug. u. 

Hypericum frutex, br. and nar. leaved, I. ju. c. June 

4 John's wort, ſtinking, inodorous, and Canary, /z. /. June 

I large flow. ſonewhat tender, /z. Aug. 

4 Itea, Virginian, full of white flowers, J. /; July, &c. 

4 Fajmin, wh. fl. plain, and wh. and yel. ſtrip. I. c. June 
4 — trailing yellow flowered, I. c. /z. June, &c. 

2 ——ere& dwarf yel. flowered, J. c. ſu. July, &c. 

4 Toy, deciduovs five leaved, or Virginian creeper, c. J. /. 

4 Malloaw tree, com. ſhrubby lavatera, / c. June, &c. 

3 three and five lobed ſhrubby do. 6 c. June 

3 Mealar, dwarf alpine, red fruited, / /. 6, gr. May 

3 Canada, ſnowy, purple fruit, ditto 

ſee amelanchier and catoneaſter 13 

2 Mexereon, whe purp. reds and crimſons, /. Feb. &c. 

2 Orobus, or bitter veich, purp. and blue, /, r. Apr. &c, 

4 Perfian lilac, blue and white flowering, / /u. l. June 

2 Poiſon oak, common, white flowered, r. /. . July 

4 —— aſp, or varniſh tree, ditto 

5 Purſlane tree, ſea, two ſorts, c. Aug, 

4 Pomegranate, fing. doub. and trip. flow. J. 6. in July 

4 Raſpberry, common ſweet flowering, purple, /. July 

2 Reli harrow, com. {ſhrubby purp. flow. /. May, &c. 

2 Rhododendron, alpine, and Mount Baldis red, /. c. r. Sep. 

| - ferrugineous leaved, red flow. V c. r. Aug. 

2 Robinia, dw. quaternate leaved, yel. flow. /. c. I. ſu. May 


4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Roſes : The laue forts are, dwarf Scotch fingle red. W+ - 


floy 


— dwarf common fingle white. —dwarf Penſilvanian fingle 


and 
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d double red. dwarf burnet leaved fingle red and 
ined, roſe de meux.—crimſon Burgundy, and dwarf 
ſh Burgundy. 
. Middling heights Cinnamon, fingle and double red 
ommon red and white, ſingle and double, and ſemi-dou- 
7 e- monthly red, bluſh, white and ftriped—maiden's 
Kc. Dom double—virgin pale red thornleſs—moſs provence 
| ouble red—roſe of the world, ſemi-double ſtriped—vel- 
iy Wt, double and ſemi. double. | 
Taller forts are,—Provence red, bluſh, and white dou- 
o Mi—damaſk white, red, and bluſh ſemi-double—York and 
iy W-ncaker ſemi-double variegated—Auſtrian fingle, yel- 
5, Des, and another ſingle, red one fide, and yellow on the 
ther—double yellow. | 
Tull: forts are, —Apple bearing, ſingle and double red 
royal red Frankfort, purple red—great burnet-leaved, 
ugle red—Carolina and Virginia ſingle red—muſk, ſingle 
id double white. | N ö 
Scorpion ſena, com. large, yel. flow. c. J. ,. June, &c. 
— common dwarf, ditto | 
Snowdrop tree, or fringe tree, white flow. // /. June 
„, Veen frutex, com. willow leaved, pink, ſu. I. c. June 
dow ny leaved red, and wh. flow. ditto | 
* —— guelder roſe leaved, wh. flow. Au. J. 6. Joly 
—— — Siberian and Spaniſh, wh. fl. I. J. c. May 
dumach, myrtle leaved, white flowered, fu. J. June 
Sun-flower, tickſeeded, ſee coreopfis | 
Hringa, large plain, and ſtri. leaved, wh. c. J. fa. May 
dwarf double-flowered, white, ditto 
Tamariſt, German, very pretty, red fl. c. J. /. July, &c. 
— for other ſorts, ſee laſt liſt | 
Toxicedendron, ſee poiſon oak and aſh | 
Tree trefoil, black baſe, { /ecundus clufti) ſee cytiſus 
Tutſan, or park leaves, (like Sr. Fohn's wort) fu. ſ. July 
V:ich, wood, or ſylvan, wh. many flowered, / r. Aug, 
V.rginian filk, variety, pur. flow. a climber, c. J. July 
p. Willw herb, or French willow, pur. &c. r. . Jaiy, a. 
ug. — — ſee Icoleſtrife, lift XI. 


ne 


ed. .“ As it is common to plant low herbaceous perennial 
gle flowers in the front of ſhrubberies, &c. ſo among/# the 
and I firubs, ſome of the loftier ſorts may properly be, though 

| annual 
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annual in ſtalk, as the tall. aconites, or monk/boods, aſter; 
everlaſting ſun-flower, &c. | 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR SHRUBS, 


Alliſpice- tree muſt have a warm and dry part of the 
ſhrubbery. The whole plant is aromatic. 
Aralia, thorny, is propagated by pieces of its large 
roots, and perhaps many plants might be fo : In this 
way, the pyramidal campanula fucceeds. 
Azalea likes cool ground, and rather ſhady ; muſt he 
ſheltered as to winds, and in this climate fhould rathe 
have a dry foil, &ept cool by occaſional watering during 
fummer. It is a very beautiful upright fhrub. 
_  Candleberry myrile is fo called, from the America 
procuring a wax from the berries of this plant to make 
candles of. It is rather tender, yet likes (as many e 
American plants do) a moiſt foil ; let it be well ſhel- ! 
tered from bleak winds. : 44 
Clethra is an elegant ſhrub, flowering all ſummet fut 
and even winter; it prefers a moiſt ſoil, 
_ Cllutea is too tender to abide ſevere winters, but in 
general will do, with a little attention : Fts lowers ar 
pretty, of a bright yellow. The other forts (three 
are more tender, and are to be potted for protectio 
from froſts, by houſing them. N 
Cytifus, deciduous and evergreen, there is a variety. 
of, and all very ornamental, with their yellow flowers 
They are rather too tender for the open ground, an 
the hardier ſorts here mentioned, if tried abroad, mult 
have a dry warm fituation: Seedlings ſhould be houſed gp": 
or well protected in frames for the firſt winter, bu“ 
not kept too cloſe. | | | - 
Germander tree treat as tender, for though it will live 
abroad, it'ts moſtly a green-houſe plant. 
Hydrangea conſider as rather-tender, and pot ſome 
it can hardly be kept too moiſt at the roots. L 
Mallew tree manage as the cyti/us, though it is 5 2 
1 | quit” 
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quite ſo tender. All ſeedlings that can be brought up 
n the open air, make much finer plants. The tender 
þrts ſhould be put out in nurſery-beds, and accaſionally 
rotected by covering, and ſome potted to be occafionally 


uſed, . 
Paiſon trees, even the touch of the leaves of theſe 
Mhlants will affect the ſkin, but the ſap is very (even 
ungerouſly) acrimonious. . 3 
Pomegranate muſt have a good ſouth wall, and rich 
i. The double fort ſhould be occaſionally matted in 
were froſt. In very favourable ſituations (however) 
icy have ſucceeded in aliers, dwarf, half, and even 
ul ſtandards. The beſt ſeaſon for planting the pome- 
panate is in ſpring, when juſt beginning to ſhoot. It 


' Ms rather rude o growth, and muſt therefore have 


inely training. The principal pruning thould always 
be in autumn, and from time to time all ſtraggling, 
kperfluous grawths taken ot, that ſhoots may be en- 
wuraged to put out ſtrong bloſſoms, in the fullneſs of 
which the great merit conſiſts. Theſe bearers ſhould 
e ſix inches, or rather more, aſunder. The mode of 

bwering is at the ends of the young ſhoots : nothing 


ee uals this plant in fineneſs of blow, The double fort 


more commonly planted ; but the fingle flower is 
ery beautiful, and its fruit, which will ripen in fnug 
bvourable ſituations and ſeaſons, makes a fine ſhow 
lo, eſpecially when burſt. Both flowers and fruit are 
la very fine ſcarlet. - 

Roſe claims precedence of other ſhrubs. In its va» 
ities it ſhould be planted in all ſituations ; but the 
W-ve:ce more particularly. This ſhrub, in molt (if 
ot all its ſorts) does beſt in a cool ſtrong foil. 

The order of blowing may be reckoned thus: Gn- 
non, (ſometimes called the MHay-roſe) monthly, damaſt, 

net, Scotch, Penſyluanian, e, &. Then the 
teſt roſes we have, are thoſe of the monthly again, and 
enn. Occaſionally every fort may bear a few late 


ite nes, but chieſty the Provence, Lo encourage this 


ſhruh 
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ſhrub to feat us in the latter part of the year, pullin 
off the firſt roſes, as ſoon as they begin to decay, is ; 
means; bet to pull off all the buds, at the uſual time 1 
of blow, from a few trees, is a more certain method» 
A more ſure way ſtill, is to top tie new ſhoots toward et 
the end of May, or prune down to two or three eyes 


Theſe manceuvres ſhould be particularly exerciſed He 
the monthly forts. 'T ranſplanting roſes in ſpring, is er 
means tot effect a middle blow; and if into a Ns la 


border, and cool ground, this may be done lite i 
April, or even in May, (occaſionally watering) pruning} * 
at the ſame time ſhort, Early roſes are obtained b 


being. trained againſt a ſouth wall. The monthly thuf din 
planted, and having glaſs (as the light of a cucumbe 503 
trame) put betore it, will ſometimes come as early t 
the end of April, or beginning of May. It is a goon 
way to put moſs round the roots of theſe wall trees | 2 
March, to keep the ground warm, and at the ſame tim 
- moiſt, which helps us to both forward and large roſes ¶ ve 
In dry ſituations water. P pla 
To diſpoſe roſe trees to bear forward, the not ſuffe ad 
ing any flowers to blow the preſent year, and pruninW«(c 
ſhort in July, or Auguſt, is a means from which muq d 
may be expected, eſpecially if there is any artihciggh" ' 
warmth uſed in the ſpring to force them. With . 
view to this, ſome good bruſhy rooted, low growinW Þ 
plants, may be potted in autumn, not ſuffered to bei de 
the next ſummer, and being pruned down (as above 
will force well the next. ſþring. Roſe trees potted id 
an ordinary blow, muſt not be in too ſmall pots, nc 
placed in a warm ſituation, except early in ſpring, al 
mult be kept cool by frequent watering. 1 
As to the propagation of roſe trees, many will fen ge 
forth ſuckers enow, and thoſe that do not, ſhould | 
layered, by ſlitting (as carnations) or budded ; but 4+ , 
be two years before they root. See page 66. So 
will come by cuttings, but uncertainly, as the burgund. 
&c. The China evergreen, or everblowing roſe, ta" = 


We 
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yell by cuttings ; but it will not do abroad, except in 
he ſummer months, and therefore is not in this liſt : 
There are two colours pale and deep red: It grows 
bw, and rather weak. 'Fhe burnet, apple, or any other 
ort, producing good ſeed, may be propagated that way; 
but it is a flow wo the feed ſeldom coming up till 
the ſecond year. The double yellow roſe blows indit- 
krently, but when fair, the flowers are very beautiful. 
Plant 5 againſt an eaſt wall, and in dry, but ſtrong 
round. 

3 tree is conſiderably ornamental. Layers 
vill be two years in rooting. If raiſed from ſeed, 
imported) fow it as ſoon as it arrives, in pots, or 
boxes, and houſe before froſts come. If they come 
not up the firſt year, ſet them on a gentle heat the fol- 
bowing ſpring, and they will ſoon appear. Shelter the 
kedlings in a frame, or a green-houſe. L 
Tut/an grows wild in woods, and will therefore do 
well in the ſhade, as among trees. Every ſhrub, or 
vant, that will flouriſh in ſuch a ſituation is valuable; 
ud a gardener's attention will be well employed to 
lcover them, by trials, &c. The St. John's wort, 
and St. Peter's wort, (allied to tuiſan) may be planted 
n the ſhade. a 5 

Willa herb, as its roots run much, ſhould ſome of 
t be potted; and as it loves moiſture, may be ſet in 
the ſhade, and kept well watered. | 


9.0 0-0 Y 


V. 


LisT of evergreen trees, ſome of which are con- 
ldered as foreſt, or timber trees. 


* Arbor vitæ, common American and Chineſe, /. I. c. 

Andromeda, or Carolina forrel tree, / J. ſu. July, m. 
Arbutus, com. and ſcar. fl. ſing. and doub. / J. c. in, Nov. 

" =———- oriental, broad leaved, ditto, 4. 


Bay 
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Bay tree, common, doub. fl. and ſtriped leaved, J. / fi. d 
Box tree, broad and narrow leaved, / J. A. c. See liſt 
Cedar of Libanus, Carolina, and Virginia, /; 
-——- Phoenician, Lycian, and Bermudian, / 
Cork tree, ſee the article oak 
* Cypreſs, large common upright, and male-ſpreading, / 
Portugal pendulous, or goa cedar, /. 
the lower 1 or pyramidal 
Fir, ſpruce, Norway, American ſorts, &c. /. See Pin. 
* — ſilver, (i. e. the pitch fir) and balm of gilead, ,. 
-— hemlock, and variegated balm of gilead, /. 
Hoh, ſeveral plain, and many variegated ſorts, 7 L. gr. b 
— — Dahoon, and Yapon, or S. fea tea tree, ditto 
Juniper, Swediſh, and two Spaniſh ſorts, /. 
 n—— ſee cedar, Virginian, (i. e. the red) &c. 
Laurel, com. cherry bay, and ſtriped ſorts, J. c. , ſu. 
— Portugal, reddiſh wood, bright leaves, ditto 
Maple, evergreen cretan, /. c. ſu. 
Magnolia, or laurel leaved tulip tree, I. /. c. Auguſt 
* Oak (ilex) common evergreen, br. and nar, leaved, /. 
* —- Montpelier, or holly leaved eak, /. 
* —- cork tree, broad and narrow leaved, /. 
* —- Molucca, or the American live oak. / 
— ſcatlet-bearing, or the kermes oak, /. 
Pine tree, wild Scotch pine, commonly called fir, J. 
pinaſter, ſtone, mountain Siberian, /, 
- Weymonth, torch, or Virginia ſwamp, / 
— Carolina ſwamp, or prickly coned, &c. /. 
Privet, common evergreen, white flower, /; /z./. June 
* Pyracantha, or evergreen thorn, red berry, /. J. c. May 
Savin, large upright Portugal. See next hiſt, /. J. c. 
Spindle tree, American en and ſtriped evergr. / |. c. 
Strawberry tree, ſee arbutus in this liſt, 
Yeav, ſhort, narrow, broad, and ſtriped leaved, / 


# * Some of theſe, though they attain, in a courſe e 
years, confiderable height, may be occaſionally con 
ſidered as large fprubs, inſtead of trees, and planted ac 
cordingly :  Skilful pruning will. help to keep lary 
ſhrubs down, and lead others to mount. | 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR "TREES. 


* 8 


tuation; protect firſt winter after planting, | 
Arbor vitæ, though both ſorts are in eſtimation, yet 
the Chineſe is moſt ornamental. Naturally they are 
of large growth, and hardy, yet ſometimes the Chine 
ort is kept in pots, as an agreeable companion 
kveral years) of other exotic evergreens. 

Arbutus may be propagated from the firſt young 
ſhoots of the ſummer, planting them in pots, and put- 
ing them in a moderate hot-bed, (rather of bart) co- 
rring cloſe with a hand-glaſs that is air tight; and 
tus moſt tender ſhoots of woody plants, which are 
bund difficult to ſtrike, may (moſt probably) be made 

grow, as the bay, celaſtrus, cypreſs, &c. They may 

e tried on a warm border, keeping the earth cool, and 
/ Mic glaſſes cloſe. If the cuttings are planted juſt within 
he glaſs, watering well round the outſide will reach 
them, and thus they need not be 'uncovered : If the 
cafles are taken off for watering, it is not (however) 
material, if they are carefully fixed cloſe again. As 
bon as the cuttings appear clearly to grow, air mult be 
given them. See next liſt, 

Bay, the common plain ſort is rather tender, and 
requires a ſituation ſheltered from bleak winds ; but 
the variegated and double flowered forts are tenderer 
fill; and as they rarely ſucceed well abroad, they are 
ommonly conſidered as green-houſe plants. 

Cedar, the Bermudian, is tender whilſt young, and 
hould have a favourable ſituation afterwards. 

Fir, there is a variety of each ſpecies, denominated 
from the number of the /eaves, and the ſhape and co- 
bur of the cones. The bahn of gilead, and hemlock, 
ports, are the loweſt growers. To get the feed from 
e cones, lay them e a good fire, ſo as not to 
dorch them; and if they come not out well, after 
SER heating 
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Andromeda tree ſhould have a dry ſoil, and ſheltered 
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heating this way, bore a hole up the middle, and dri, 
ſomething of iron in to ſplit them open. 

Oak, the evergreen ſorts are excellent timber, an 
very ornamental in pleaſure grounds : See page 27 
The red excreſcences upon the 'hermes oak, are occ; 
ſioned by inſecis making inſertions in the bark for de 
poſiting their eggs, which cauſing an extravaſation e 
jap, it there condenſes, and forms the little granulo 
ſubſtances, uſed for ſcarlet dying. 

Pine, there are ſeveral other ſorts of leſs eſtimatio 
The Weymouth and torch pines are the loftieſt, and t 
Carolina ſwamp the loweſt growers. To get out t 
ſeed, obſerve what is ſaid above, as the pine cones a 
harder to open than the firs, | 

Pyracantha requires ſome ſupport of ftakes, pale. 
or wall, though it may be trained as a ſtandard bu 
or form an hedge impregnable. It is very pretty whe 
in full fruit; but it fo often miſſes being fo, throug 
bad pruning, that it is got much out of repute: 8 
page 169. It does beſt in a dry poor foil, and a 
eaſtern: aſpect. Young cuttings, in Fune, will ſtrik 
being potted in good earth, and fer in the ſhade ti 
autumn, and then plunged in the ground under a War 
wall; See obſervations on the Arbutus above. 


«„S „ „ * 
VI. 
L1sT of low evergreen trees and ſhrubs. 


3 Adam's needle com. and Virginian, pur. and wh. / „. 

4 Alaternus, large, a variety in leaf, pl. and ſtr. / J. Feb. 

3 lower growing, - ditto | 

1 Arbutus, trailing, or Uva Ur/.. c. fi. l. Nov. 

1 Andromeda, box leaved, Canada, /. ſu. c. July, . 

4 Box tree, white and yel, ſtriped, c. J. See laſt lift. 

I -- dwarf, plain, and ſtriped leaved, . J. c. / 

4 Briar, ſw. evergr. doub. red and yel. fl. far 4. 9 | 
60h | 1 Big 


* 


5 b 


Iriſh; lh evergreen trailing br. leaved, blue /. May. 
2 Butcher's broom, common, knee holm, or holly, /. r. 


— br. leaved, or Alexandrian laurel, / r. 


an — 
2 ——: long leaved, or Alexandrian bay; / r. 
0 — large, or ſhining leav. Alexan. bay, /. r. 
r (i C:lafirus, or ſtaff tree (Baſtard Euonymus) / J. July 


| Cifus, poplar leaved, gum, &c. ſeveral, wh. /c. May 
Clematis, evergreen, or Spaniſh climber, c. J. / Nov. 
Cytifas, hairy rg Spaniſh, yel. fl. / c. June, &c. 4. 
Auſtrian, large and ſmall flow. yel. ditto | 
| Furze, com. yel. and white flowered, /, April 
— French, yellow flowered, ditto 
Ground/el tree, ivy leaved, oleander, &c. wh. fl. /, J. c. 
llare's Ear or Ethiopian Hartwort, yel. / c. July 
Heath, com. Engliſh pur. wh. and yel. flow. I. r. {. July 
Hop, com. and ſtriped leaved, (ſee p. 251) / fl. c. June 
Jeruſalem ſage, yellow and purple flow, 7. J. c. June 
I, tall plain, wh. and yel. ſtrip. c. J. . H. Sep. fr. Jan. 
— com. dwarf black and yellow berried, ditto 
| Germander tree, yel. wh. and purple flow. /. H. c. July, 4. 
Horſe tail, ſhrubby, the greater and leſs, ſu. r. July 
| 7un:per, common ſhrubby Engliſh, yel. flow. V April 
Honeyſuckle, evergreen ſcarlet trumpet, c. I. / June 
Kalmia, broad leaved, pale red flow. /. fu. l. July 
| —— — Hharrow leaved, bright red flow. ditto 
hairy leaved, reddiſh purple flow. ditto 
glaucous leaved, pink flower, ditto 
Lavender cotton, com. and roſemary, (ſeep. 25 1) vel. r./. Ju. 
— — ſea, com. and ſhrubby Siberian, bl. r. J. c. 
— French, (ſtæchas) yel. flow. r. J. c. June 
Lauruſtinus, com. br. and nar. leaved, J. /; c. Aug. &c. 
——— hairy, ſhining, and ſtriped leaved, ditto 
Moon-tr&oil, (medicago) ſhrubby, yel. flow. May, &c. 
b Pbilhrea, mock pri vet, or privet leaved, / l. March 
$2. ſtriped, box leaved, bay, roſemary, &c. do. 
Periwinkle, trailing and upright, blue fl. J. c. fv. Feb. &c, 
doub. fl. and white and yel. ſtriped, ditto 
Purſſane tree, (ſea ſilvery leaves,) com. and Spaniſh, c. 
Ragwort, common ſea, hoary leaved, /. c. June, &c. 4. 
Rhododendron, large, or laurel leaved, red fl. / /. Aug. 


| . 4 
& — dwarf, or the Pontic roſe bay, fil. Aug. 
gl 
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4 Roe, common muſk evergreen, wh. flow, J. /. Aug. 
4 Roſemary, com. plain, and variegated, c. J. J. June, . Ne 
3 Rue, broad, narrow and ſtriped leaved, c. / /. June 
3 — Aleppo, broad and narrow leaved, ditto, 4. 

3 Savin, common plain ſpreading, and variegated, /. /.c. 
4 Smilax, or rough bind-weed, wh. fl. red fr. J. r /. June 
1 Widow-wail, (cneorum) a trailer, pl. fl. c. J. ſ May, & 
2 Wormawvood, ſea, or lavender leaved, and Roman, /. v. 


& .* If the tenderer ſorts of theſe ſhrubs are judiciouſ 
planted, they may ſucceed abroad, and are worth th 
trial, as their place may, at any time, be eaſily ſupplie 
by ſome ſhrub from the nurſery. While young, for 
winter or two, in ſevere weather, a few bulhes [ai 
«Found, and a little peas haulm on the top, would {ar 

many a curious exotic, when they are nearly hardy enoug 
£0 endure our climate, 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR SHRUBS. 


Adam's nezdle (yucca) is ſomewhat tender, and ſhou 
be out of the way of cutting winds, 

Andromeda tree is too tender for the open ground | 
general, but has ſurvived abroad, our ordinary winter 
being in a favourable ſituation. It naturally likes 
moiſt ſoil ; but keep the roots dry in winter, 

__ Ciftus, all the forts are rather tender, but if broug 
up as hardy from the ſowing as may be, and plante 
in a dry ſoil, ſhelter and fun, will ſtand ordinary wi 
ters abroad in the ſhrubbery, and prove delightful o 
naments : - Cuttings do not make ſo fine plants as ſee f 
lings, but are hardier. | 

Cytiſus, Spaniſh, muſt have a dry warm ſituation. 

Germander tree, though generally conſidered as 
green-houſe plant, it is aſſerted, by ſome, will endu 
ordinary winters abroad, with proper managemen . 
Riſk of experiment in theſe caſes, or the trouble 
tending, ſhould not be minded, for if a fhrub ill li 
abroad, it is ſurely much better there; and it has bem 


foul 
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bund that ſeveral things will do ſo, which have been 


ied to be houſed, even in ſtoves. / 

Grounaſel tree, or ploughman'sſpikenard, muſt have 

; ſnug fituation abroad, as hard froſts are apt to cut it; 

nd if it is potted and houſed, it muſt have a great deal 

ff air, as it only needs protection in ſevere weather. 
his is an argument for trying all things abroad, of 

which there is a chance of doing well, for they cannot 


uf Wave the air they require in a green-houſe, where are 
t many plants of a tenderer nature. | Et 
lie} Harecsr is a handſome ſhrub for the ſouth front of 
or MW plantation ;—ſomewhat tender. | 


Honeyſuckle, evergreen, allow it a theltered ſituation, 
d let ic be as much as poſſible in ſight. | 
Moon- trefoil is a very beautiful evergreen, flowering 
hom May to October; but as it is tender, muſt have a 
y warm ſituation, and then a little attention of cover 
n ſevere froſts may ſecure it. 
Phillyrea in all its varieties, though rather a rambling 
rower, is conſidered as one of the ſtanding ornaments 
Four ſhrubberies ; yet it has beauty in neither flower, 
or fruit, as is the caſe with fome other plants, (parti- 
ularly evergreens) being retained only for their foliage. 
he /triped ſort thould have a ſheltered ſituation, as 
ndeed is, in a meaſure, neceflary to all variegated 
nts, as their ornamental nature, in this reſpect, is 
e conſequence of hereditary weakneſs. 
Periwinkle is a pretty under ſhrubby evergreen, if 
Wroperly kept up to the lower part of pales, or a wall, 
x the larger ſort may be trained to a low ſtake, or 
en kept as a little buſh. It is very well to confine 
le roots (being apt to run) by flaty ſtones, or tiles: 
ſucceeds well in ſhade and moiſture. 
Purſlane tree, the Spaniſh is not ſo hardy as the 
mon fort, but will generally ſurvive our winters, 
good ſheltered ſituations. | 
MW Ragwwort, this fort (as all the others) uſed to be 
uled in winter; * abroad in a 9 
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ſheltered, dry ſituation, and its hoary leaves are ver, 
ornamental, though there is no great beauty in it 
flowers. When raiſed from ſeed, it is apt to get 
reener in leaf, and therefore it will be beſt ratet 
Hom cuttings, which ſhould be taken from the white 
plants. A likeneſs: to original plants is frequently lo 
from ſced, but is aſſuredly maintained from cuttings au 
layer.. . | 

Roſe, this ſort will need ſupport, being rather trail 

ing; train it to a ſheltered wall. PA 
| Roſemary will not do in all ſituations. See page 256 

Savin variegated leaved is very beautiful. 

Smilax, as it is trailing, or climbing, is common! 
planted to run up the trunks of trees, Ne. It may b 
trained to tall ſtakes, and ſhould be planted in ſight, 4. 
in the front of plantations. There are ſeveral forts q 
it, and the bay-leaved Virginian has black fruit. | 
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Tux FLOWERS in the following / of annuals al 0 
numbered (as the ſhrubs were) agreeable to their mo We 
uſual heights. The time of flowering is not mention -. 
ed, becauſe that will vary, according to the time 


ſowing, management, and ſeaſon ; very few before, « 3 
after * June and Fuly. Many of the ſorts contin 
longer in flower a month. 

'TENDER ANNUALS, oe 


— globe, purple, red, white, and ſtriped thi 

—— coxcomb, com. large red, ſcar. yel. &c. an 

— com. dwarf coxcomb colours, as ditto 5 

3 - ſpike flowered coxcombs, a _ T} 

3. Balſams, double, red, ſcarlet, and purple {tripe 

3 Browallia, ſpreading, and upright, blue flowered 
alceelaria, or ſlipper- wort, winged leaved - 
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Capficumt, red, yellow and white podded 

1 Cleome, prickly ſtalked, and five leaved 

4 Colutea, or ſcarlet African bladder ſena 

+ Conveluulus, ſcarlet, (ipomæa quamoclit) a climber 
; Egg plant, white, yellow, red, and prickly fruited 
: Humble, or ſpreading branching as plant 

Ie plant, or diamond ficoides, wh. and yel. flowered 
Indian ſpot, or flowering reeds ſcar. red, yel. 

4 Pentapates phenicia, ſcarlet flowered 

3 Phy/alis, or winter cherry, angular and downy 

4 Senfitive, or Double Memoſa; — ſee humble plant. 
Lida, or Indian mallow, heart leaved, pink _ 

2 Spigelia Anthelmia, or American Worm Graſs, red 

4 Stramonium, or thorn apple, double purple, &c. 


# * Some perſons cultivate the /erpentine cucumber, or 
melon, as a curioſity of the ſummer, the fruit being pro- 
duced from one to two yards long, under good manage- 
ment; but it is to be remembered it will take up much 
room. 

As to the ſpirting (or wild) cucumber, though it may be 
mentioned here, it is very hardy, ſo as to ſow itſelf in 
autumn, 'come up in ſpring, and will abide as a perennial, 
Sow in March, and allow it two yards ſquare. 'This 1s 
merely propagated for diver/ion ; for if the fruit is touched 
when ripe, it burſts, and throws its f&tid contents to ſome 
diſtance, perhaps over the clothes of the adventurer, and 
perfumes him. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWERS. 


Amaranthus, the tree ſort, grows larger than the 
others, and bears purple flowers. Ihe tricolor and bico- 
lr are ſo called, from the former having the leaves of 
three colours; i.e. a bright red, yellow and green 3 
and the latter of two, a deep red and purple; and it is 
for theſe, and not the flower, that they are cultivated. 
The flowers of the globe ſorts have the peculiar property 
of retaining their form and colour a long time ( years) 
when gathered. Clear the ſeed of this flower from its 

| P 3 downy 
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downy covering before ſuwing, as a means of forward 
ing the germination. ke 5 
Baſſam, when double, and well marked, is a veg. 

fine flower. The plain coloured red and white, ſemi-Hut 

double and ſingle ones, are not of much account with 
the curious, but may be put out in ordinary borders to 
make a ſhew. The ſeed of this flower ſhould be nicely 
ſaved from the fulleſt bloſſomed, and diſtinctiy {tripedMhri 
forts, that have not grown near ſmall, or ſelf-colouredifi 
ones. The plants ſelected for ſeed, ſhould be protected 
from the wet and cold, after Mid- Auguſt, by putting 
them under lights, or in a green-houſe window, Where vu 
9 may have the full ſun. 


— 412 > 
— Yo. 


-alceolaria, the flower of, is eſteemed only for the 
curioſity of its flipper ſhape. The blow may be con- 
tinued all ſummer, by planting cuttings. he! 

Capficums are uſually ranked in the leſs tender claſs, Nun 
and though they are in nature ſo, yet to have them fine, 
and to fruit in time, they ſhould be brought forward, 
by being treated as balſams, &c. at leaſt in ſituations 
far north of London. I ney ate giown ror the beauty 
and- uſe of their pods, which are variouſly ſhaped, as 
long, heart, cherry, &c. Sce p. 248. 

Cleome is a very tender annual, (has been long con- 
ſidered as a ſteve plant). but may come under the cul- 
tivation of the ordinary floriſt, by continuing it longer Win | 

in a frame, as ſuppoſe to Mid- July, or later, if the iea- 
ſon is then unkind ; and then plunging the pots in 4 f 
warm border. When autumn approaches, a band-glats Wot 
may be ſet on forked ſticks over this, or any tender W 
plant, and thus preſerve it longer. . 

Cilutea is a perennial ſhrub of ſomewhat tender na- 
ture, that hardly fucceeds abroad. Though the {cel 
will come up on cold ground in high ſpring, yet by 
ſowing it as one of. this claſs, it may be brought tor- 
ward enough to. produce its beautiful flowers the fame 
autumn, See %, IV. and X. In this laſt lift it is 
conſideted as a biennial, as it may be houſed the firit 

| winter, 
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inter, and turned out into open ground the following 
ummer, and ſuffered to die. | 

Egg plant muſt have a dry ſoil, and warm ſituation, 
hut yet plenty of water in hot weather. The bloſſom 
withMWs not ſtriking, but the fruit is often as large as a ſwan's 
s toherg, and with common management will be as big as 
cely FW hen's. This plant requires, however, to be ſown: 
ipedMbrward, and ſhould be brought on by a third hot-bed, 
ared Wd it might be. | 
ted Humble plant is one of the ſenſitives, the property of 
ting rhich is to-cloſe its leaves, or drop them upon being. 
1creFouched, The common ſenſitive plant will grow tg* 
zoht feet, in a Hot-Hhauſe, (which'is its proper place) but 
he humble plant is ſpreading, and ſeldom reaches more 
than a ſtature of two feet ; tor its lower growth ix is 
icrefore more proper for our purpoſe here. It is called. 


ard 


Very 


mi- 


als, N umbis from its receding and dropping fo completely 
ne, Neben touched, foot-ſtalls and- ally 25 if making 4 bos 
ud, he humble plants are diſtinguiſhed from the common 


wright growing ſenſitives, as the latter only cloſes. the 
af, without dropping the ſtalk. 

Ice plant trails and ſpreads wide on the ground, makes 
o ſhew in its flower, but is beautifully covered with 
on- Mebryſtal drops, ſhining like diamonds when the ſun is 
ul- Won it; or as the frozen drops of icicles. It is not nice 
ger In its culture, or weather, though it ſhould not be put 
ca- Nut too young. The beſt way is to plant one in a pot 
af fix or ſeven inches diameter, without any thing at 
als iottom over the hole; and keeping it in the frame till 
ler Wt gets too big for the pot, plunge it in the ground a? 

lttle over the rims. Thus the plant will not be 729 

a. Wuxuriant, but yet ſufficiently nouriſhed, (tor it has 
cl Wimall roots) and will flower ſooner, and ripen the ſeed 
by Netter for this treatment. 

Indian ſhot muſt be ſown forward, and brought on 
ne Ny different hot-beds to blow the ſame year, being rather 
tender hot-houſe perennial. | | 
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VIII. 


LESS TENDER ANNUALS. 


3 Alkekengi, or winter cherry, angular and downy 
3 Anarantbus, trailing, or pendulous flowered, red 


3 —— bloody leaved, with erect flowers, purple 


3 — - upright, reddiſh purple flowered 
3 Aer, China, doub. wh. red, pur. brown, ſtriped, &c. 


2 Balſam, yellow, noli me tangere, or touch me not 


2 Bafil, common ſweet, red and purple flowered 


1 —— dwarf, or buſh Baſil, a variety in leaf. See p. 247 
* ©Cafpficums, ſee the laſt lift, and pages 248 


2 Carthamus, or common baſtard ſaffron, yellow 
2 - woolly, or diſtaff flower, yellow 
2 Cerinthe, or honeywort, great and ſmall, pur. and yel. 


4 Chryſanthemum, doub. wh. and yel. plain and quilled 


Convekuulus major, pink, purp. and deep purple 


1 Geranium, African trailing, variegated flower 


4 Hollybock, Chineſe, ſingle and double variegated 

2 Facobea, purple, red, and white flowered + | 

1 India, or Chineſe pink, ſing. and doub. ſtriped variouſly 

4 Indian corn, dwarf, red, yel. wh. and variegated 
Love- apple, or tomatum, ſee page 259 
Love lies bleeding, fee amaranthus trailing 

1 Mignonette, ſee obſer vation, next liſt 5M 

4 Marigold. African, pale and deep yel, pl. and quilled 

3 ——— French, yellow and crimſon ſtriped, velvety 


2 ——-— dwarf ſorts of both African and French 


4 Marvel of Peru, white, yel. red, purp. and variegated 

. Naſfturtinm, yel. and orange flow. July, ſee p. 253 

1 Nelana, Peruvian dwarf, a trailer, blue lower 

4 Palma Chriſti, large and ſmall, a variety in ſtalk 
Perficaria, ſee next liſt : 

2 Poppy, Mexican, or prickly poppy, yellow flower 


Princes Feather, ſee amaranthus upright 


© © Seabirus, ſometimes made an annual, fee biennial; 


2 $rock, com. ten week, red, ſcarlet, purple and white 
I ——— dwarf French fine ſcarlet, and ditto 
2 — Pruſſian, or wall-flower leaved, ditto 


— 
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2 Sweet ſultan, yellow, purple, red and white flowered 
4 Tobacco, common broad and narrow leaved Virginian 
3 Xeranthemum, or eternal flower, wh. violet and purp. 

3 Zinnia, yellow few flowered, and red many 3 5 


The ſeeds of moſt of theſe flowers will come up in 
cold ground, (if not ſown. too early) but are forwarded by a 
little heat, ſo as to have them much earlier, and a finer blow, 
produeing ſeed, which late plants will not. The ſorts that 
moſt require a little heat are, after, baſil, geranium, lowe-ap- 
fle, marvel of Peru, palma Cl riſti, yellow ſultan, and zinnia, 

The gourd may be added to this claſs; but to ſucceed 
well, it ſhonld have a good ſouth wall to be trained 
against, and it will take up a good, deal of room there. 
Sorts numerous, as to ſize, ſhape and colour. The com- 
mon pu pion (ſee page 237) is the hardieſt; and the warted 
range gourd'1s the prettieſt, m. 
OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWERS. 


| | 3 8 
Aſter, to come forward and fine, ſhould-have a ſecond 

ſight hot- bed to prick a few out upon, and indeed this 
would be a great advantage to any of the other forts. 
Thoſe not thus forwarded, will make a ſecond blow. 
The-/riped ſorts are much the prettieſt, yet the plain, 
ones make a good ſhew, and do very well tor ſhrubbe- 
ries, &c. particularly the ſuperb white and red. It is 
a good way to plant a few aſters, or any flowers de- 
ligned for feed, in beds by themſelves, in a way of nur- 
ſery, as in the beſt borders it is much neater to have all 
decaying flowers pulled off regularly, as ſoon as their 
beauty is over: Pull up all bad flowers (as ſoon as 
* they are diſcovered) from amongit ſuch ſeeding, 
plants. | 46 N 3 1 * 
Balſam, yellow, or touch-me-not, is more frequently, 
ſown. in cold ground, (as others of this liſt, carthamus, 
cerinthe, Mexican poppy, princes feather, and xeranthe- 
mum) but it is worth while to afford the aſſiſtance of a 
little heat. This flower is ſufficiently ornamental to 
"os P 5 merit 
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merit à place in the garden; but is chiefty- curious for 
the elaſtic property of its ſeed pods burſting with force, 
when juſt preſſed between the fingers, throwing the 
ſeeds to 4 diſtance. ? 
' Chineſe hollyhock ſhould be brought forward (eſpeci. 

ally northwards) to enſure a timely blow. See p. 280, 

Chryſanthemum, to preſerve ſome of the fineſt dau- 
bles, plant cuttings, or ſlips, the beginning of Septem- 
ber, in pots, and houſe them before November, leſt the 
froſt come; and they will generally ſurvive the win- 
ter, and flower much earlier, though not- ſo ſtrong as 
thoſe ſown in ſpring. "I 

Convolvulus major will need ſupport by a wall, ſtake, 
or other wiſe, to be trailed, or run up, as a ſcarlet bean, 
The deep blue fort is called convolvulus nil, or anil. 
'The major convolvulus makes a good ſhew, and may 
be ſown in April, in the places deſigned to flower ; 
but it is the beſt way to ſow three or four ſeeds in a 
ſmall pot, which being placed on a gentle heat, will be 
much forwarder and finer, and may be turned out 
whole (when about three inches high) into open ground; 
for this flower (as many other annuals) does not tranſ- 
plant well: Mil will not do without heat to bring 
it up. + EPR 

india pink is now brought to blow much more dou- 
dle and variegated than formerly, and it is a very neat, 
engaging flower, laſting a long time. Prick the plants 
out when quite ſmall; (tor they readily ſtrike) that they 
may not be drawn up weak, and let them grow in 
ſingle detached plants, in a dry light ſoil, and they will 
be ſtrong. If cut down as ſoon as the principal blow is 
over, they will ſtand another year, 85 | 

Marigold, the African, grows ſtrongly erect. There 
is a variety in the form of the flower, and the quilled 
ſorts are moſtly admired. The French ſort grows 
weakly ſpreading, but there are beautiful varieties of 
it from ſeed, which ſhould be carefully ſaved from the 
moſt double flowers, having had no ſingle ones growing 
2 22 wh | near 
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near them. The ſmell of theſe flowers is unpleaſant ; 
There are ſweet-ſcented ſotts of each. 7 
Marvel of Peru is conſidered as an annual, yet is 
naturally perennial in root—as our climate makes it 
annual. If the roots of thoſe growing abroad are taken 
up in October, and dried a few days, they may be packed- 
in dry ſand, and kept in a dry place (from froſt) till 
ſpring ; when potted and placed on a gentle heat, they 
will thoot, and come forward. $53 28 
Palma Chriſti, the large leaved (often a foot broad) 
will grow from ſeven to ten feet high, according 
to culture, as early ſown, &c. As it is valued for its 
noble ſtature, and ample foliage, ſome gardeners bring 
it forward as a tender from. in order to produce a 
giant; but it is not adviſeable. The /mall leaved 
grows to about four feet high, and is an agreeable plant 
in the leaf, in other reſpects than ſize. 
Naſturtium is impatient of froſt ; hence it has been 
conſidered in this claſs, to have it flower earty. Late 
ſown, plants, if potted and houſed, will blow in winter, 
and live round to fpring. Cuttings of it will grow. 
The dwarf ſort is preferred by ſome for flower borders, .. 
but is not ſo floriferous as the large. There is a double 
kind, ſee page 254. . 
Stock, ten week, (beautiful and fragrant) is the moſt 
important annual flower we have. Every one admires - 
it, and its abſence is always felt. It therefore merits 
every attention, to raiſe fine double flowers, to have 
them early, a continued ſucceſſion, and as late in the 


- 


ſeaſon as poſſible. 8 a 
There thould be four ſowings of this flower in the 
year, Let the ff be carly-in the ſpring, (as Mid- 
February, or beginning of March) on a gentle heat; 
and being ſoon thinned a little, they ſhould be pricked 
out in about a fortnight upon another moderate hot- 
ded, at ſotr inches afunder, where they may grow till 
this diſtance is thought too crowding ; but the beſt rule 
is, to give them their final ſation as ſoon as they have 
acquired eight leaves. 2 ö 
P6 4 
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The ſecond ſowing ſhould take place on a little heat, 
vhen the firſt plants are pricked out; and let this ſowing 
be preſently thinned to an inch aſunder ; prick the 
plants out in the full ground, (or on a moderate hot- 
ded, if you wiſh to forward them) at ſix inches aſunder, 
Here they may grow till either put out with eight 
leaves, or ſtand till their flower buds appear, which 
ſhew plainly whether they will be double or ſingle; 
the double having full buds, and the ſingle lank ones. 
But if every other is drawn with eight leaves, the reſt 
will do the better, and may be taken up with large balls 
of earth; concerning the method of doing which, ſee 
page 279. Or, every other being taken up from the 
4 the reſt may remain to make a grand ſhew in 
flower. All the ſingle ones not wanted tor /eed, ſhould 
be pulled, or cut up; then thoſe left for the purpoſe Wl 
will more certainly produce good ſeed, i. e. apt to come I ve! 
double.” . 8 | 
The third ſowing is to be upon cold ground, in a bri 
warm border, or rather under a hand-glaſs, the begin- Wu! 
ning of May. Let the plants be thinned in time, ſo as bot 
not to draw one another up weak, and pricked out at I pi! 
four inches, as ſoon as may be, as to ſhowery weather, | 
for ſtocks will ſafely tranſplant very young; and when #2 
they have eight leaves, let them be planted where they 
are to.blow. It is a good way (in furniſhing borders) Il pla 
to plant three or four ſtocks together, at four or five Zi 
inches from one another, and thoſe that prove ſingle, I tha 
may be cut out as ſoon as diſcovered. | 

The fourth ſowing is deſigned for plants to be pre- 
ſerved through the winter for a ſpring blow, and 
| ſhould be made either the laſt week in Fuly, or before 
the middle of Augiſt. Plant ſome cloſe under a ſouth 
wall, and pot others for houſing in (only) ſevere wea- , 
ther. If two or three plants are put in a pot, the Ii; 
ſingle may be cut away from the double as ſoon as dii- 1, _ 
covered. WWW 

The French ſtock is very floriferous, and moſt apt 


to come double. The Pruſſian is ſometimes 1 the 
= | ed 
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cat, M/za-green ſtock, to diſtinguiſh it from the others, which 
ing We ſome what hoary leaved. | * 

the! To fave ſeed that is moſt promiſing. for double, 
not- mark thoſe flowers which have five or fix leaves, by 
der, Ntying a bit of thread round them. A fingie flowering 
ght plant that has double ones growing near it, produces 
ich good ſeed; but thoſe ſingle flowers that come out 
le; M':/ore the double ones appear, it is proper to take off, 


ics, Mas alſo all the late flowers, which if they ripen their _ 


reſt MI ſeeds at all, would be weak; and a plant havitg but 
alls few pods to ripen, will certaialy produce the boldeſt 
ſee N ced, and of courſe the largeſt plants and flowers may 
the be expected from it. Be ſure that the ſeed is ripe before 
in gathered, and that it is kept dry, in their pods, cloſe 
ali ed in paper bags. ' 
Oſe Sultan, the yellow is the fineſt flower, and has a 
me very agreeable muſky ſcent; but it is the tendereſt, and 
will hardly do well without the aſſiſtance of heat to 
bring the ſeeds up: It will come, however, if fown 
under a ſmall hand-glaſs, that is air tight, on a warm 
torder. The yellow produces much finer flowers, if 
pricked out upon a ſecond ſlight hot- bed. 2 
Zinnia, the colours of this flower are dingy, but yet 
agreeable. Some gardeners chuſe to treat it as the 
balſam; but a moderate hot-bed will produce. the 
plants large and forward enough to ripen their ſeeds. 
Zinnia is, however, rather more impatient of cold 


than others of this cla(s, 4 
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: Adonis, phe ant's eye, or bird's eye, red and yellow 
n Amerhyftea, the flower is a pretty amethyſt blue one 
Ann, ſweet-ſcented, white flowering | 
2 Balm, Moldavian, blue and red flowered 

t Baan, yellow, ſee laſt liſt, and obſervation | 
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2 Belvidere, annual, ſummer, or mock cypre/+ 


2 Borage, variegated leaved, purp. and red, ſee page 247 


I Campion, dwarf viſcous, or dwarf lychnis, purple 
1 Candy-1uft, common white, red, crimſon, and purple 
I -— bitter, and ſweet ſcented white 
1 Caterpillar Plant, four ſorts, yellow, fee page 272 
2 Catchfly, LobePs, red, purple, and white 
Cerinthe, or honey-wort, ſee laſt liſt 
2 Clary, annual pink, purple, and white topped 
Con golvulus minor, blue, white, and ſtriped 


4 Cyanus, or corn-bottles, blue, red, pur. wh. and ſtrip. 


Dewil-in-a- Buſh, or Fennel Flower, fee nigella 
1 Geranium, annual red muſk, and a ſhowy blue and pur. 
1 Erigeron, or Canada flea wort, white 
2. Hawkweed, (baſtard) red, pale, and a deep yelloy 
1 Heart's Eaſe, or panſey, large Dutch, &c. a variety 
4 Indian corn, dwarf, or maize, yellow flow. red fruit 
2 Ketmia, bladder, or flower of an hour, yellow 
4 Larkſpur, tall unbranched, branching, and rocket 
2 ——-— dwarf rocket, as of ditto, a variety - 
3 ——-— Neapolitan, branched and ſpotted 
2 Lathyrus, joint-podded, blue hea a 
3 Lavatera, or cretan mallow; red, white, and purple 
2 three month's Syrian, pale red flower 
1 Lupine, ſweet- ſcented, yellow flowered | 
3 — common, two blue forts, and a white 
4 — hairy giant blue, and roſe coloured 
ſcarlet, fee pea, Tangier 
Hychnis, dwarf annual, ſee campion 

4 Mallow, curled leaved Syrian, and Chineſe, pink 
| Venetian, ſee ketmia 
— Cretan and a Syrian, ſee lawatera 
Marigold, giant, or large common double 

large cape, kybrid, or mongrel 
dwarf cape, leafy, and naked ſtalked 
Mignonette, (trailing) or ſweet-ſcented reſeda 
blight, or ſtrawberry ſpinach, red fruit- 

—— dwarf plain, and variegated leaved 
Naſturtium, ſec obſervation, laſt liſt | 
2 Nigella, blue, white, and yellow, ſingle and double 

Normandy tuft ; i. e. red candy tai, which ſee ' 
4 Pea, tweet, purple, ſcarlet, white and black 


. 
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Pita, pink and white, or the painted lad 
4 —— Tangier, ſometimes called ſcarlet lupine 
2 —— blue flowered, or cultivated lathyrus 
4 — crown, roſe, or cape-horn, pink and white 
1 —— winged, or winged podded lotus, red flower 
4 Perficaria, oriental, red flowered, ſee pages 273, 281 
4 Poppy, tall, double purple, ſcarlet, carnation, &c. 
2—— dwarf, or corn poppy, double, a variety 
2 —— prickly Mexican, or yellow flowered 
= chelidonium, or horned ſcarlet poppy 
Scabious, ſee next liſt, and the obſervation 
1 Snails, hedge hogs, and horns, yellow, ſee page 272 
2 Snap-dragon, annual Sicilian, white flowered 
1 Stock, dwarf annual, or Virginian red and white 
+ Sunflower, large double, pale, and full yellow 
3 dwarf double ditto 
2: Toad-flax, or three leayed antirhinum, yel. blue, &c. 
| Whitlow graſs, white, and yellow flowered 
Venus Iking z2laſs, blue, white, and purple 
] navel wort, common, and Portugal, white 
NXeranthemum, or eternal flower, ſee laſt liſt 


+ * There will not need many obſervations on the 
flowers of this claſs. Directions reſpecting their cul- 
vation will be found in the laſt ſection. It was there 
laid, that May was not too late for ſowing thoſe annuals 
that come quick into flower: the ſeaſon may be extended 
{for late blows) to ſome, through June, or even the be- 
pinning of Taly, as annual Rock, candy tuft, convolvulur 
mor, rern bottles, hearr's eaſe, yellow lupine, mignonette, 

Pra, in ad pbea ſant s eye. But, if dry weather, the 
feeds muſt be watered to bring chem up, and the plants 
aſo ee v them forward. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWERS, 


Belvidere is admired for its beautiful regular growth. 
The autumn ſown ſeed make far the finest plants, and 


& ſelf-fown ones often come up, they ſhould be pre- 
ſerved. This flower is adapted for potting, and thug 
* See pages 27% 281. 

Ketmia, 


1 


— 
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Ketmia, the flower fades in a very ſhort time, wh 
the ſun is out; but the plant produces a hm: number 
in long ſuccetjion. . 

Larkſpur is ſeldom permitted to attain its utmoſt 
perfection, not allowing it room enough. The large 
ſorts ho be from a ioot to cighteen inches aſunder 
and the dwarf half this diſtance. Sce page 282. Pull 
up all ſingles. See page 59. 

; Mignonette i is ſomewhat tender, and is often ſown on 

heat, early in the ſpring, to obtain forward plants, for; - 
pricking out into pots, boxes, or baſkets, to be houſed}, 
in windows, &c. As it does not tranſplant well, take 
it up with a little earth about the roots; and, it con-M: e 
venient, put the pots, &c. on a little heat, till rooted, MW: ( 
Summer ſown plants, if houſed in r Socom 2 ( 
Biennial; cut them down firſt. 

Mulberry blight, or more properly blrte; i. e. the 
herb þlizum, whoſe fruit reſembles a red unripe »:/-W- 
Jerry. It is alſo called frawberry ſpinach, from de 
leaves being like thoſe of the prickly ſpinach, and th: g 
fruit like a ſcarlet frawberry. The plant mult be F 
fupported by a wall, pales, or ſticks, or the weight of, 
the fruit (not eatable) will bring them to the ground. WM, 
It looks beſt, and. is very handſome, when trained, W: , 
which it ſbould be, juſt as a fruit tree, ſuffering no fide |: - 
ſhoots to remain on. The ſeed is near a month com-. 
ing up, which makes autumn ſown plants valuable, in : 
order to have the fruit forward and fine. Some perſons . 
ſow it in ſpring upon a flight hot-bed, and prick the 
plants out where they are to grow; but to ſow forward, 
in their proper place, (not to be tranſplanted) generally 
does very well; as it will then decorate the autumn, 
when other things begin to fail. 

Stock, annual, it, town about Mid-4uguft, for an 
edging, or in little patches, will make a pretty early 
ſpring blow, as it is very hardy: A light foil ſuits it 
beſt. This little flower is commonly ſpoiled by being 
e to grow thick, which makęs it and my 
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de too much. Four in a patch, about four inches a- 
under, is ſufficient. . 


2 0 „ „ „ 
p + 


List of biennial flowers. 


Campion, roſe, red, wh. and ftr. and doubt: crimſ. Jul 
2 * Sani viſcous, red flowers, July Y 
} — Portugal, whitiſh. green flowered, ditto, July 
2 Canterbury bells, blue, purple and white flow. June 
2 -— variegated, and double flow. June 
2 Carnation, (or gilliflower) a great variety, ſee obſerv. 
2 Chelone, forking, penciled, American, purple, Sept. 
meg: Clary, garden, a variety in leaf, pur. ſee p. 249, June 
Colutea, ſee ſena, bladder, below 

the; Goat's Beard, greater yellow flowered, July . 
3 Honeyſuckle, French, red, wh. and ftr. flow. June, d. 
ne; Honefty, ſatin- flower, or moon-wort, pur. and wh. May 
2 Lion's tail, Virginian, or monarda punctata, yel. July 
be allow, tree, (proving ſometimes biennial) pur. June, . 
= —- veryain, ditto, red, and white, June, 4. 
| 5 2 Mili vetch, fox- tail, (often biennial) yellow, / June, 4. 
0. Mullein, branching, phlomoide and finuated, yel. June 
cc, MW: Perfteman, (a biennial-perennial) violet and pl. /, Sept. 
ide : Poppy, common, horned podded, yellow flower, July 
m-. Primroſe, tree, com. hairy and ſmooth-ſtem'd, yel. June 
in : Rampion, (ſeep. 255) a large blue bell flow. June 
ns 4 Rudbeckza, three Jobed Virginian, yel. flow. July, 4. 
the] Scabious, pur. black, red, wh. and ſtrip. flow. June 
d. en and chicken flowered, purple, June 
1 11 — ſtarry, Spaniſh and Montpelier, purple, July 

/ 4 Sena, bladder, (colutea) Ethiopian ſcarlet, Auguſt . 
2 Snap-dragbn, red, pur. wh. yel. and variegated, june 
2 — red, &c. with variegated leaves, June, 4. 
n; Stoct, Brompton, ſcarlet, bluſh, and white, May 
ly 3 —— queen, red, bluſh, and white, May 

ic —— Twickenham, purple flowered, May 
ng; —— fbrubby, white, tinged and ſpotted, May 
n-. — large red Dutch, and Patagonian, May 


2 Far eet 
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2 Saucer Pilliam, ſingle and double, a variety, June pay 
2 ——— mule, or ſw. Wil. pink, doub. red, June ul 
".M — broad - leaved ſtrip. and red flow. June G 
2 Walk-flower, large, yel. and bloody, fing. and double Ja 
I ———— white, and dw. yel..ſing. and double, May Wl 


2 ————— winter and early ſpring, ſingle yellow 


.“ Several biennial flowers, if ſown early, or brough 
forward upon à little heat, will blow the ſame year, 
— later, as French honey/uckle,, honeſty, eg fenna, 
and» focks; but it is not generally deſirable to attempt 
this, as they do not come fo ſine and ſtrong,. when made 
annuals. of, Thoſe juſt named, of courſe, though ſown 
late the: preceding year, will blow the next; but ſome 
of the biennials, in this caſe, will not blow the next year, 
as Canterbury. Bells, a few: of which; though ſawn at theig 
proper ſeafon, may. ſtand. over fox the ſecond year. 


@BSERVATIONS ON” PARTICULAR FLOWERS. 


Campion, though à perennial,, ſhould be conſidered 
as biennial, in order to a timely ſupply ;- it ſometimes13 
of no longer duration. The dawble (as bearing no 

ſeed) is propagated by ſips from the roots; and it is a 
very fine Flower. Pot ſome. | | 
rnatiow is ſeldom conſidered: as a biennial, though 
in fact it is ſo, as much as ſeveral others,. uſually. de- 
nominated of this claſs ;, for, after the firſt blow, the 
plants become. ſtraggling, and flower. weakly; it 1s, 
therefore, that they. are always /ayered, &c, to con- 
tinue them. The: plain, deep red, or clove ſcented 
earnation, is the original, and an eſtabliſhed cultivated 
fort, The reſt are claſſed. under the heads, flakes, 
bizarres, picquetees,, and painted ladies, according to 
their colours, ſtripes, ſpots, and pouncings. For layer- 
ing, and raiſing carnations, ſee the end of this ſection. 

Chelone,. the ſeed of this flower is-beſt ſown as foo! 
as ripe, in autumn; and. coming up in the ſpring, = 

ma 


4 
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ay be planted in the borders, in June and Fuly, and 

ill — the ſame ſeaſon. 

Geat's Beard, the young ſhoots are eat (as thoſe of 

y) like aſparagus at ſprin | 

ee tree, produces Sj immenſe- a quantity of 
, that it becomes rather a troubleſome weed to 

me people. Cut the flower ſtems off, or pull up the 

ant, before the ſeed pods are ripe enough to ſhed 

heir numerous contents. 

Rudbeckia, or American ſun-flower, this biennial 

rt is called hardy, but ſhould nevertheleſs have a dry 


une 


ear, 
mma, 
mpt 
ade 
Wn 
bout three feet) ſometimes proves biennial, and may 


ear, We ſown as ſuch, a little every year, by thoſe who 
cigyould extend their work in the culture of flowers. 
Scabious has been noticed in the two laſt lifts as an 
mul, which it becomes, if ſown early; and ſome 
udenars make a point of doing it on a littie heat ta 
— As a biennial, it ſhould not be fown 
> ſoon; but if forward plants are tranſplanted in 


mm, it will prevent their flowering tiii next year, 
en they will come very fine and ſtrong, and this is 
no Ne way to produce good ſeed. | 
s Sena, bladder, or colutea, Ethiopian ſcarlet, is rather 

ender, and the ſeedling plants muſt be potted and 
gh. ouſed, or ſheltered by a frame from ſharp froſts. 
je. this flower is properly a perenmal, (fee liſt IV.) but 
he it is apt to be cut off in ſevere weather, it is here 
is, Nonfidered as biennial, and may take its chance after 
n- Ne firſt lowering. It is ſometimes made an e of. 
ed Nee calutea, liſt VII. 
ed Snap-dragon we conſider as biennial, it not blowing 
handſome afterwards. The variegated (as all ſtripes 
e) is tenderiſh; this muſt be propagated from cut- 
"75, as indeed the plain may be, though the fineſt 
ants come from feed. T his flower is of longeſt con- 
nuance in a poor foil, and wil grow and flouriſh out. 
cracks in old walls. BY 

to. K, 


teltered ſituation. The narrow leaved dwarf perennial 
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| — Hence it uſed to be the cuſtom of floriſts Hen 


this buſineſs is, not to fow t early, (or before thiff 


a long knife, five or {1x inches deep, and about thre 
inches from the ſtem, making one ſlanting cut unde 
the root, at ſix inches depth, to cut thoſe aſunder th 
ſtrike directly down. This is a practice that wou! 
anſwer in moſt things that are to be removed at ſprin 
and if not, it would generally be of ſervice, as the ci 
| tu 


- Stack, or ſtock gillilower, is apt to get too rampan 
(in ſome ſeaſons) before winter, and when killed þ 
froſt, it is chiefly owing to this circumſtance; for nc 
thing ſtands ſevere weather well, that has grown vert 


tranſplant them ſeveral times in the ſummer; (even 
every full moon) but to keep them down, and hard 
by this means, tends directly to weaken the blow, ii 
not to kill the plant. The moſt reaſonable method ie. 


firſt week in April) to thin them, and to pricſ the 
out in time, that they may not be drawn up lon 
legged; and by no means to let them have a dung 
ſoil to grow in, or a very rich one. Prick them o 
the firſt coo] weather after they have ſix leaves, at ſ 
or eight inches aſunder, where let them remain til 
Auguſt, chooſing a ſhowery, time, (rather about th 
middle) to ꝓlant them out where they are to blo 
but let not this be into a moiſt ſoil, or damp ſituation pet 
It is a good way to mix half ſand in the mould th: 
lies about the ſhanks above the roots; and when we 
and froſt comes, to lay coarſe, or drift ſand, roun 
about them, three or four inches high, which remoy 
at ſpring. Some of the weakeſt plants may remain | 
the nurſery bed till ſpring, which put out in cool ground 
for in ſuch a ſoil they blow beſt, though they do nc 
ſtand the winter well in it: Stocks blow much fine 
in a ſhowery ſummer that in a hot one. It will | 
a great advantage to thoſe moved at ſpring, to hay 
balls of earth to the roots, though they do not we 
retain it. To diſpoſe them to it, and make them fitte 
to tranſplant, they may be cut round in autumn, wi! 
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ing off the end of a downright. root, occaſions it. to 
ow out ſeveral others of a more fibrous nature. 
Sweet William (or bearded” pink) is diſtinguiſhed 
nto broad and narrow leaved forts, This flower 
omes very diverſified from feed, many plain, others 
eautifully ſtriped, and a few double, perhaps one in 


en 
ardyMhirty or forty. But the ſingle ones are generally ſo 
v, Irnamental, that the want of doubles is not much la- 
od iffented. The double forts are propagated from layers, 
> this carnations. The fweet William is perennial, but 


the plants ceaſe to be handſome (and in ſome caſes 


ry year for ordinary uſe. 
all-flowers, raiſed from ſeed, produce ſome doubles; 
ut the chance is not great for fine ones, which are 
ito be continued from flips or cuttings in May, Fug or 
uly : plant them in a rich ſoil, and ſhade till rooted. 
The double white wall-flower is tender, and ſhould be 
potted for houſing, as indeed other good forts of this 
lower ſhould be, and generally are. 


S © # #* #* b 
XI. 


Lis r of fibrous rooted perennial flowers. 


2 Adonis, or nnial 33 eye, yel. r. / Aug. m. 
Acanthus, ſmooth and prickly wh. and pink, / r. july, 4, 


well Agrimony, the large, or odoriferous yellow, /. r. July 
61:3 p, common wild, red, / r. Auguſt, n. 
w: —— ſported ſtalked American, purple, ditto 
uus lower Pennſylvanian and Virginian, wh. ditto 
i Canada, or tall purple flower, ditto | 
© 4 — talleſt Pennſylvanian, white flowered, ditto 
* Ain, rock, Cretan, and prickly, yel. and wh. Y r. May. 


1 Anthemis, or ſea camomile, a trailer, white, /; Jul 

3 — ox eye ſort, yellow, white and red, 7. Joins | 
1 nthyllis, double, pur, and fear. trailing, / r. June 
; 4 


Jie) after the firſt blow, it is neceſſary to raiſe ſome, 
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4 Arum, dragon, common ſpotted ſtalked, purple, r. June 
1 Aſarabacca, Virginian vein leaved, &c. purp. v. May 
 Aſphodel, or king's ſpear. See the next liſt. 
After, a variety, ſee farwort below. 
1 Auricula, or bear's ear, fee obſervation end of liſt. 
1: Avens, com. alp. yel. and marſh, pur. &c. / r. May, u. 
3 Bachelor" butten, ſing. and doub. red and wh. A r. May 
— — blue, ſee cyanus 
Balm, grandiflorvs, purple, red and white, r. June 
1 Barrenwor!, alpine (epimedium) red, r. May, age 
| Boar's breech, ſee acanthus | 
1 Bead ear ſanicle, of Matthiolus, fine red, r. June, 4. 
4 Bear's foot, or hellebore, greeniſh flower, /. r. Feb. 
2 Betony, com. Daniſh, oriental, ipar. red, wh. Air. July, u 
4 Bee larkſpur, common, and great flow. hlur, / r. July 
2 Bloodæuort, or bloody ſtalked dock, white, { May 
2 Herage, oriental perennial, blue flower, /. r. May, d. 
1 Bugle, com. pyramidal blue, red and wh. r. May, . 
2 Bugloſs, com. (fee p. 253) blue, wh. and red. /. June 
1 —— oriental trailing, and Virginian, yel. / May, d. 
2 Burnet, com. (253) and agrimony leav. red, /. r. June 
4 Bryony, common white flowered, red berried, /. May 
2 Cacalia, alpine purple, a variety in leaf, /. r. June 
Calamint, Hetrurian, fee Balm grandiflorus 
4 Campanula, pyramidal, or ſteeple flow. blue, /. f. Aug. 
1— randiflora, and -Carpathian, purp. / r. July 
- he Throatwort, Campion, ſee laſt lift. 
1 Candy Tuft, round leaved perennial, wh. r. c. June 
3 Cardinal flower, ſcarlet, blue and violet, /. r. c. Aug. d. 
Carnation, is properly a biennial. See the laſt lift. 
2 Catchfly, or viſcous campion, doub. red and wh. r. June 
4 Centaury, great pur. and woad leaved yeh;/. r. June 
2 Chelone, Virginian, &c. wh. hlue, red and pur. r. Sep. 
4 Chervil, perennial, or ſweet fern, white, ſ. June 
1 Chriſtmas roſe, or black hellebore, white, r. January 
4 Clary, Indian blue, and glutinous yellow, / r. June 
3 Columbine, com. plain, ſtriped and ſpotted, / r. June 
3 .——-— feathered, (thalictrum) wh. and pur. ditto 
2 — mountain, or alpine, large blue, ,. r. May 
1 Canada dwarf early, red with yel. / r. Ap. 
Cookeo flower, or meadow pink, fee ragged robin 
' | 4 Coreopf 
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Coreopſit, verticillate, yellow, a long blow, r. July 
| Cowl „double yellow, and double ſcarlet, r. May 
| ——- American, or Meadia, purple, /. of. 12, 
2 Crowfoort, meadow, double yellow to wered, r. 

| mountain, double white flowered, v. Ma 

„ MW: Cyanus, mountain, or perennial blue bottle, r. June 
a Vai, wh. red, ſcar. variegated, coxcomb, &c. r. April 
" Wi —— globe, (globularia) a fine blue flower, r. June 
—-— ox eye, American and Montpelier, wh. A r. July 

— ſee ſtarauort trade ſcants 
Dedartia, oriental, deep purple flower, v. May 
Dodecatheon, ſee cowſlip American 
Dog's bane, willow leaved, purp. and wh. &c. r. July 
— (Aſclepias) Virginia orange, off. July 
1 's bead, Virginia purple flowered, / r. Auguft 
—— hyſlop leaved, blue flowered, / June 
Eryngo, or fea holly, Amethyſtine, and Ruſſian, , July 
maritime Engliſh, and aquatic American, dittof 
=— flower, pearly, or white everlaſting, r. June 
4 Feverfews, two doub. fl. and a curled leav, wh. F r. c. June 
e Figwort, Spaniſh, elder leaved, red and gr. I r. J. c. July 
y -- aquatic variegated leaved, ditto 
Flax, perennial Siberian blue flowered, J. Jane 

3 Mag e, pur. red, wh. and iron coloured, , r. June 
great and leſs yel. and Spaniſh purp. ditto 


UK 


une 
* 


ig. 
0 American, ſee monkey flower 

Fraxinella, white and purple flowered, / r. June 

French honeyſuckle, Canadian, red, wh. pur. /. June, 4. 
2 —— ſenſitive, branched, yellow, ditto 

| Fumatory, diffuſed branching, yel. and wh. /. June 

ne upright American, purple, ditto 

Gentian, great yellow, and purple flowering, /. July 
ö. aſclepias leav. and croſs - wort, blue, /; r. * 


| Gentianella, ane axure hlue flower, / r. May 
| Geranium, (Engliſh) blue, 2 red, — r. May 

— African, or tender ſorts, ſee objervation 
e e Globe flower, European, and Aſiatic, yel. / r. May, u. 
to . Globe thiſtle, great blue, and white flowered, /, June 
© leſs, deep blue, and white flowered, ditto 
Golden Rod, common Mexican and American, r. Auguſt 
— tall late blowing American, r. September 
25 | Golden 
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Golden Rod, New York, fleſhy lea ved, evergr. r. O&, 
—— -— Joweſt, or dwarf Pyrenean, r. Auguſt 

2 Goldy locks, German, a bright yellow flower, r. c. July 

1 Hawkweed, (or grim-the-collier) orange col. / r. July 

1 great yel. or French goat's beard, / June 
Hedge Muſtard, ſingle and double, ſee rocket yellow 

4. flellobore, (veratrum) wh. black, and yellow, / r. May 

2 Helonias, two ſorts, wh. and cream col. / off. July 

1 Hepatica, red, blue, wh. and ſtr. fing. and doub. r. Ma 

1 Heart's eaſe, or tricolor violet, yel- pur. wh. r. April 
Herb bennet, (geum) ſee awvens 28 

4 Herb Chriſtopher, com. and long ſpiked, white, /. June 


4 Hollyhock, com. doub. wh. yel, pink, red, ſca. &c. /. Aug 


fig-leaved, or palmated, a variety, 4itto 
| Chineſe, or painted lady, fee liſt VIII. 

1 Ladies mantle, com. fringed, Alpine, &c. r. /. May 

1 Lagies ſmeck, double pur. and double wh. r. May, . 

1 Ladies flippers, yellows, purples, red, &c. /. r. May, u. 
1 Ladies finger, (Anthyllis) ſcar. doub. fl. / June 

1 Lavender. ſea, great, &c. wh. and blues, r. J. c. July 

1 Lily of the valley, wh. red, ftr. fing. and doub. r. May, 
2 Lion's foot, ſing. and doub. blue flowered, , r. June, 4. 
2 Lior's tail, (car, and pur. fl. pl. and ſtr. leaf, v. J. c. Jul 
1 London pride, or none-ſo-pretty, ſpotted flow. r. May 
3 LZnoſeftrife, common great yellow flowered, r. June 
willow-leaved, white Spaniſn, ditto 

ciliated Canadian yellow, ditto 

money- wort, or herb two-pence, yel, ditto 
ſee willow herb, liſt W. 

2 Lupine, perennial Virginian blue flowered, /. June 

I Zungwort, common, blue, pes and red, r. /. May 

2 Virginian, blue, red, pur. and wh. fl. . /. Ma 
3 Lychnis, fing. and doub. ſcar. pink, and wh. /. r. c. July 
3 Chineſe, fine orange-coloured flow. ditto, 4. 
2 Lychnidea, red, pur. blue and wh. ſw. ſcented, r. c. July 
Madwort, ſee Alyſſon 4.5 

2 Mallow, Virginia, ſmooth and rough leaved, wh. / r. Jun 
1 Marſh Marigold, double flowered yellow, r. April, m. 
2 Maſter-wort great black rooted, yellow, r. June 


3 
2 
1 


Meadow rue, common and Montpelier, yel. r. /. June, a 


Michaelmas daiſy, is lar vori tradeſcants, which ſee 
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| Milkewort, com. and bitter, blue, red, wh. c. J June, 4. 
Milt veteb, goat's rue-leaved, aud oriental, yel. /. July 
i” | - (Anthyllis Montani) purple, trailing, / July 
ily We Monkey flower, or American fox glove, blue, . /. July 
e Marina, pur wh. pale and deep red, / c. June 
Mugawvort, ſilv. ftr. and gold ſtr. pur. r. June ä 
lay Mellen, yellow, purple and iron coloured, r. ſ. June 
| —— myconic borage leaved, trailing, blue, ditto 
1 Navekwert, perennial trailing, blue flowered, r. c. April 
Orchis, biennial, ſee next liſt | | - 
Orobus, ſee wetch; bitter 8 
ne Oy pine, the greater, purple and white, f. c. July, d. 
| the leſſer, (anacampſeros) a trailer, pur. ditto - 
— true, (telephium) white flowered, /. r. A. c. July 
Ox cye- day, American and Motpelier, white, r. July 
corymbos flowering, white, ditto 
Poſyue flower, ſee next lift 4 
„. P. ien floxwer, com. palmated blue rayed, c. J. ,. ſu. July 
Pea, everlaſting, red, ſcar. pur. and large fl. , r. June 
, Pony, being tuberous reoted, ſee next lift | 
Pia, common, red, white, plain and icinged, damaſk 
, — red cob, white cob, punted lady 
6 1 — mai den, or matted, and grey leaved mountain 
pheaſant's eye, &c. a great variety 
| Plumbago, or Earcpean leadwort; blue, pur. wh. r. Oct. 
Pulycnthus, a great variety in flower. / r. April 
Popty, oriental ſcariet, and Welſh yellow, ſ r. June 
Primroſe, white, red, ſcarlet, doub. yel. &c. r. March 
—— tree, the larger, (perennial) yel. / r. June 
Rageed robin, or meadow pink, double red, /. r. May 
Reed, Portugal, or Spaniſh variegated leaved, of. 
Ma / barroxu, common purple wich red flow ers, J. May 
Rhubarb, c mn. and weaved leaved Chineſe, wh. / June” 
—— —- 'palmated Chineſezand large Tartarian, &c. 
July Recket, ſing. and doub. wh. pur. and red, c c. r. June 
——= double yellow, or double eryſimum, r. June 
Jon Rudbeckia, Jagged leaved Virginian, orange, r. , July 
———— dwarf hairy, yellow, PR &e. ditto 


* 


*. Ng, ſweet flowering. pink, wh. and pur, r. July ww. 


danguinarea, Canada, (puccoon) fing. and doub. wh. 7. 
darracena, or ſide- W and yel. /. r. July 


4 Saw-worts 
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9: 

4 Saw+tvort, New York and Maryland, pur. flow. r. June : 
3 Saxifrage, pyramidal, often called eum, ſee next lill, ; 
1 * — ſpotted hairy, and ftrawberry, wh. duto- 
1 — ladies cuſhion, a low trailer, wh. of. May 3 
1 ———- golden, :wo forts as to leaf, yellow, r. July 2 
— — double flowered, granulated, ſee next liſt 4 
4. Scablious, perennial Alpine, blue flowered, I. c. r. July l 
2 +-———- oriental, ſilvery, and graſs leaved, /. July - WW. 
3 'Scullcap, ta leſt, or nettle-leaved, purple, /. June, 4. 4 
2 — Alpine, violet, and white flowered, ditto ' 
2 eaſtern, germander leaved yellow, ditto 1. 


Sea pink, ſee lavender and thrift. Sea Cale, ſee p. 241. 5 
Seza, wild, or Marilandic, (caſſia) r /. July, 4. 1/ 
S:{princhium, Virginian and Bermudian, blue, r. / June - 
— — ſee ris, next lift 

Sreezewwort, double flowered white, r. , July, . 

- hoary yel. and ſilvery leaved wh. r. ,. July 
Scapavert, double flowered, purple, and ſcarlet, r. July 
Soldanella, purp. blue, wh. and fringed, r. March, n. 
Solomon's ſeal, many ſio w. ſw. ſcented, &c. r. May, u. 
Sephora, oriental, fox-tail- like, blue, r %,. July 

| — four-vinged-podded, yellow, r. june 

— tinRorious Virginian, trailing, yel. r. /. July 
Speedavell, ſee weronica | 

Spider wert, fee next liſt 

Starwwort, dwarf alpine, purple flowered, r. c. June 


— {fo 


mm + wv «9 ww HH 


——-— dumolus, buſty white flowered, r. c. Aug. 4 
—— —-— lea, or tripolium aſter, blue, r. c. July I 


I 

I 

2 

3 flax leaved blue flowered, . c. Auguit bon 
4 - New England, violet coloured, r. c. Sept. 
4 tradeſcants, a pale blue flower, . c. Cctober 
3 

2 

1 


— — Cateſby's pyramidal Virginian, blue, v. c. Nov 

| — Italian. large bright blue flower, v. c. Nov. 

Stock, dwarf ſhrubby, or window flow. red, / June 

1 Stone crop, ſmall and great, trailing, yellow, c. r. July 

1 — ——— Poplar leaved, upright, pinkiſh, ditto 

4 San flcaber, many flowered, com. double, &c. r. July 

3 Swallow-wort, common wh. black and yellow, r. Jun 

1 Thrift, greater and imaller, red, ſcar. and wh. V. r. Junuch 

3 Thraat-wert, great, double wh, blue and pur. r. June pe 

4 — — giant, blue, white; red and liriped, * | pg, 
« 2 1.70 | 
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: Throat-wort, dwarf, fmall 6ne blus flower, { lune 
1 Toad flax, a variety, yal, pur. and wh. /.e. r. July 
dwarf Alpine purple flowered, ditto 

; Valerian, common red and wh. mountain red, / r. Jung 
; —-— Greek, pur. wh, and variegated, /r. May | 
Veronica, a variety, blue, white, and bluſh, 7. 7 June 
1 &warf blue and wh. and Welſh blue, ditto 

; Vervain, common, and ſpear leaved, blue, / r. June 

i Vetth, white wood, tufted blue, , r. July . 
bitter, (orobus) a variety, blue and pur. /r. May 


— iſee orobus, next liſt ; 34 Tart 
Violet, com. blue, pur. and wh. fing. and doub. r. March 
e —— Auſtrian purple, and Ceniſſian blue, r. +, wa 5 
1— 3 red, and purple, 7. Marc 
| —— yellow, and grandiflorus yellow, &c. r. April 
Wake robin, ſee arum | 
Willow herb, [ee looſeſtrife 
| Weed forrel, common white and purple, /, June, . 
. erm Graſi, Maryland, (fpigelia) red flower, r. July 
: Yarrow, or milfoil, the purple flowered, Auguſt 
ſee maudlin and ſueezewort 


SS 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWERS, | 


Acanthus, or bear's breech, is admired for the ele- 
ance of its leaf. It ſpreads wide, and ſhould have 
vom allowed it, in a warm light foil, and ſheltered 
tuation 3 but ſtill rather a ſhady, than a ſunny one. 
Alyſſons do beſt in a dry hungry foil, but ſhould 
ve 2a favourable ſituation, where they will blow 
ng and prettily. 6s 1 
„ I 4»ens will grow in any cold moiſt ſhady ground. 
Auricula, from the great and elegant variety of its 
ws and leaf, _ Some — is one 
Bers/?'s chief delights, to which he 
uch attention in the culture. It is one of the l 
wers, and ranks in nature with the primreſe and 
12881 Q 2 tions, 
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tions, are about four hundred. The auriculz, the ca- 


nation, tulip, hyacinth, ranunculus, anemone, &c. are | 
called fancy flowers, For the propagation and cultur, | 
of the auricula, ſee the end of this ſection. ˖ 
Bear's ear ſanicle is very hardy, yet being low, is a 
Proper plant to pot. It may be planted in any cold 
place, and ſhould have a dry lean ſoil, but be duly; 
watered in ſummer; and moſt things that a poor ſoil It 
Juits, muſt {till have water freely in warm weather. 1 
This ſanicle is about fix inches high; that of Gmelin g 
only four. HY 1 | 
etony, as a native of the w is r to plant 6 
in ſhrubberies, and ſhady places. FE by 
Birtb-wort is tender, and ſeedlings of it muſt be u 
ſheltered by a frame in winter. 
Bryony is a climber, and is proper to grow in plan 
tions to run up trees, &c. 2 
Campanula, pyramidal, may be propagated (as well in 
as from ſeeds and lips) by, pieces of its root, planted ho 
about an inch and half in the ground, in a ſhady, but 
not moiſt border. The fineſt plants are produced 
from ſeed; but will be three or four years before the 
blow. Sow a few every year in April, in a light fret 
ſoil, where the morning fun only comes. As muc 
wet in the cold ſeaſons is apt to rot this root, it wil 
be proper to guard againſt it, by ſome occaſion: 
covering, when there is a continuance of rain, or ſnow 
A few potted may be removed under ſhelter. A ma 
ſet high over is a, proper covering for a bed of the 
In the ſummer they muſt never want water, eſpecial] 
when ſpindling, or in blew. There is a white fort. 
Cardinal flower muſt have a dry ſoil and a warn 
© ſituation ; occaſionally: alſo a little protection. T he 
are commonly potted, and ſome ſhould at leaſt be (c 


leſt, thoſe in the open ground be cut off: This flower Car 
very ornamental, but the ſcarlet molt fo. pur 
Chriſtmas roſe is very wen; 6 but a dry warm fitui Nig 
when in flower, a litt Pin 


tion may be allotted it; 
4 * | protect 
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prote tion to preſerve the flowers in beauty, as a hand- 
zlaſs may be adviſeable. A plant or two potted (large 
pots as it ſpreads) is agreeable enough, at ſuch a ſeaſon, 
to houſe when in bloc. . . 
Columbine comes in great variety, and the ſeed ſhould 
be well. choſen, which, when ſown in ſpring, is rather 
apt to miſs. Autumn is therefore. preferable; and 
theſe plants will from this ſowing be much ſtronger. 
The plants ſhould not ſtand. aboye two years after” 
flowering, as afterwards they get unſightly, and plain. 
Coufhep American is commonly potted, as indeed 
ſome plants ſhould be, as it thus appears to advantage; 
but it is hardy, and grows beſt in borders that are ſome 
what ſhady, not having the afternoon ſun. . 
Dragon's head ſhould have a moiſt ſhady ſituation. 
Figwort, the plants are ſomewhat tender, and may” 
be only expected to ſtand through ordinary winters, 
in a warm foil and ſituation. Let ſome be potted, for 
houſing, leſt. thoſe abroad be cut off. 2 945 
Fox-gloves do beſt in a ſomewhat ſtrong ſoil, and 
ſhady ſituation, and will be found a uſeful flower in 
ſhrubberies, &c. in all its varieties. 1 
Geranium, (or crane's bill, ſo called from the ſhape- 
of the ſeed veſlel) the exotic ſorts are tender, Africa 
being their native climate.. As favourite flowers, the 
different ſorts are cultivated by all deſcriptions of peo- 
ple, as opportunity affords to preſerve them in winter, 
They are properly green-houſe plants. The principal- 
kinds are as follow, clafled according to their ordinary 
height of growth : 5 37 
1. Flaming, or Vervain mallow' leaved, ſcarlet — 


Three coloured; i. e, red, black, and white. — Ladies 


mantle leaved, whitiſh and bluiſh.—Sweet- ſcented 
mallow-leaved, white. Gooſeberry-leaved, reddiſh.— 
Caraway leaved, or variable geranium, red, crimſon, 
purple, white, '&c.—V ine leaved, red and white. — 
Night- ſmelling, yellowiſh with dark ſpots, three ſorts.—- 
Pinnated, or proliferous, of different colours. _. 
Q 3 | 2 Spear 
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2. Spear-leaved, white.—Fleſhy ſtalked, or celan. 


dine leaved, white. Square ſtalked, fleſh coloured. 
3. Birch-leaved, reddiſh. —Sorrel leaved, bluſh, Plain 
and ſtriped flowered, and variegated leaved.—T hree 
gouty ſtalked, or evlumbine leaved, purple.— Roſe- 
4cented, a purpliſh blue.—Glutinous vine leaved, red. 


diſh purple and white.—Hotſe-ſhoe, green leaved, v 


riegated, filver edged, ſilver ftriped, gold ftriped, pink, 
two ſcarlets and 4 purple, and one large ſcarlet, or 
grandiflorum. Pt” | 5 
4̃ . Vine- leaved, balm-ſcented, blue. — Shining, and 
mallow leaved, ſcarlet and deep ſcarlet.— Butterfly, or 
variegated flowered, with a pointed mallow leaf.— 
Marſh-mallow, or hood-leaved, purpliſh; and a varicty 
of this with angular leaves. Raſp leaved, fleſh coluur, 
ſpotted red. wo coloured, purple and white, See 
the end of this ſection. Wy: | 

. * Gentianella likes a cool loamy foil, and eaſtern fitur- 
tion, and ſhould not be often removed, or in too final! 
pieces when it is, 988 Fa 
Dube flower, or globe ranunculus, is very ornamental. 
The European is ſometimes called lacter gowtlans. I hey 
both do well in a cool ſoil, and north border; though 
the name Aſiatie ſeems to direct to a dry foil, and 
warm fituation, The caſe is, they are natives of 
moiſt, ſhady places; and whenever this is the caſe, we 
may 'conclude ſuch plants are organized according!y, 
and that they muſt be accommodated by us agreeab 
to their nature. The con/rtutzen of plants is necellar 
to be known, in order to their proper culture; and a 
gardener cannot direct his attention more to his credit 
than to make ob/ervations and experiments to diſcover it. 
Golden ro will grow in ſhade, and particularly the 
evergreen ſort ; but being late blowers, this Circuit 
Nance directs to a ſnug ſheltered ſituation. | 
HFilellebore, the white flowered, is the common offici 
nal plant. A light foil and dry ſituation, not ſubject 

to ſuails, ſuits it beſt. & | 
" | Helonidi 


FRA 


1 
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lan. Helonias is a very elegant and ornamental planty - | 
[worthy of the moſt conſpicuous part of the pleaſure I 
lain garden. It requires only the ordinary culture of per- 5 
ans ennials. Seeds are imported from America, as the cli- 1 
of6. mate does not ripen them here. | | 
ol. Hepatica is found to tranſplant beſt when in flower; f 
wy but it hould neyer be in tmall portions, lelt it wither 4 
nk, M way; they never loo well in lmail patches, as is the | 
or ſe with all dwarf blowers, © Situation and foil the 4 
| lame as gentiauella. . p 
= Ladies ſmock, and ladies i per, do beit in a moiſt N 
or ſoil and ſhade, as in a 0722 border, where not many 4 


other things do well. 
ty Lily of the valley ſhould have a cool ſituation, and 
ut, if not in à moiſt foil, give it at leaſt an / border, or 
Seel where it has _ a little morning ſun. | 
Lion's foot is lomewhat tender, and to do well muſt 
u. bave a favourable place in the garden, as to fun and 
aal ſhelter ; it does beſt in a light, or ſandy foil. Let ſome 
be potted, it is pretty, and blows all ſummer. 
3 pride (a ſaxifrage) uſed to be planted much 
as an edging ; but it does not anſwer this purpoſe well. 
A few a Fe and there in patches is beit ; by no 
means allow it a good border: It prefers a moilt foil 
and cold ſituation. <" 5 
. Looſeftrife, the common, is found wild; but it is a 
ſhowy plant, and where a variety is wanted is very 
admillable. It grows in ſhady moiſt places, and ſhould 
be planted accordingly, in the borders of a ſhrubbery, 
Kc. The ſmalleſt fort is a trailer. | 
Lupine will be beſt raiſed from ſeed, without tran(- 
planting, as the roots ſtrike down decp: If they are 
tranſplanted, let it therefore be quite young. 
Lungworts prefer a ſhady ſituation ; but the V- 
ginian (an elegant little plant) rather one that is dry 
and ſheltered. _ | 
Lychnis, the double ſcarlet is'a beautiful flower, but 
not apt to encreaſe much at root; recourſe is therefore 
. to 
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to be had to cuttings, which alſo are, not certain 


ſtriking root. In June, or July, take cuttings -trof 


the fide ſhoots, (witizout flower) and let the piec 


-Planted have three, or at the moſt four eyes. P 


them into a good ſoil, fine and rich, but not dung 
as deep as half way between the ſecond and third join 
in an eaſt border: and keep them cool, but not we 
A hand-glaſs will greatly aſſiſt in this buſineſs, as i 
all other like caſes. See p1ink at the end of this ſectio 
'The Chineſe lychnis is rather too tender for open cu 
ture; but in a choice ſituation may abide moderate wi 
ters. It makes a good potted plant among myrtles an 
geraniums,  _* Goh 

Lychnidea, take the cuttings off cloſe to the grounc 
and diſcharge the tops; and plant them in pots, 0 
borders, in a place not of much ſun. 

HMHaſter-uort (a medicinal plant) is of no great or 
nament; but is commonly cultivated for borders 0 
ſhrubberies, &c. as being of low growth, and hard 
nature. There is an alpine ſort about a foot high. 

Marſh marigold is a plant (as its name imports 
that will flouriſh in a wet ſoil; but yet it does not d 

much amiſs in a dry one. In default of a moiſt ſoil 
any plant that requires one, fhould at leaſt be accom 
moJated with a ſhady ſituation, and never want watet 
in ſummer. - | FA * 

Mill vetch is ſomewhat tender, partic ilarly th 
ſeedlings, which ſhould be protected by a garden flame 
in winter. Fox tail fart, fee biennial. 

Monkey flxwer is very ornamental, and of eaſy cul 
ture, not difficult in ſituation. — 
| Monk's hood is a poiſonous plant in every part, but 
very ornamental, and commonly cultivated. Shade 
ſuits it, and it will even grow under trees, or in any 
damp place, where few other things will» 
AHorina is worthy of a conſpicuous p'ace in the 
garden. It has a ſtrong tap-root, and ſhould be tran- 
planted whilſt young, that it may not be _—_— 
185 . Ne ut 
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ut ſowing in the place where it is to grow (as directed. 

s . froÞor the lupine) is the beſt way. x 

piece Mulleins prefer a light ſoil, but like a north border; 
Pznd the borage leaved being very low, is proper for an 


Jung fſedging in a cool ſhady ſiturtion. . | 
join. Orpine, this, as all ſucculent plants, ſhould have a dry: 
- wefſioil and ſituation, and not often watered,. | 
as il Paſſion flower ſhould be planted againſt a warm wall, 
Ai} where it may have room. to ſpread, as it. is a very free 
| cy ſhooter. he ſorts are: numerous, (for. green-houſe - 
wind and ove) but only this well ſuits open culture. In- 
s an} fine ſituations, and. the /outhern parts of England, there 
| Hare two more, however, that may do abroad. Prune: 
ound it about Michaeclmas, leaving the ſhoots from two to- 
s, off four feet long; as the ſtrength. of the plants, or room, 
dictates, and a foot aſunder. Before the froſts come, 
cover the roots, a yard round, with dry litter ; and re- 
new it with dry, when afterwards it gets much and: 
long wet. The branches alſo ſhouſd be covered with 
a. mat (a thin one, and not over cloſe} before ſevere- 
froſt ſets in; but uncover as ſoon in ſpring as may be, 
or, in ſhort, in mild weather, on days through the 
winter, if not too much trouble. This flower has 
been ſometimes trained to a ſtake, in which caſe, 
ſhorter pruning: muſt. take place to keep it down. It 
bears upon the young ſhoots, which ſhould be regu-- 
larly trained in. The flowers are the glory. only of a. 
day, but. generally a great number are produced in ſuc--- 
ceſſion. It takes readily from cuttings, of about ſeven or 
eight inches long, cut in March or April, and planted in a 
good ſoil, kept cool by water, and ſhaded from much ſun... 
Pint, the forts are numerous, for. /zed is conſtantly. 
de producing new varieties, occaſionally one among many. 
ny chat vies with its famed: predeceſſors in beauty, and 
whoſe ſuperior excellence is not neglected. by the Hloriſi. 
de He gives it a name as fancy directs, and it.is-enrolled-. 
Jin the nur/eryman's catalogue of worthies. The hy. 
% (as the carnation was) might be conſidered biennlally, 
che good. forts being regularly Iayeted, &c.. every year: 
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for increaſe: They do, however, ſtand on for o der 
plants, better than carnations. For propagation, &c. 
ſee the end of this ſection. There is a pink called the 
ever-blooming, © 4 9 
Polyanthus produces an infinity of ſorts from ſeed, 
und the for? purſues his object of obtaining priz: 
flowers of this kind. The polyanthus delights in a 
loamy ſoil, and ſhady fituation. It is an excellent 
edging flower for ſhrubberies ; though fine blows are 
not to be expected under trees, or in much wet. An 
— is the place for producing the beſt flowers, 
For raiſing them, &c. ſee the end of this ſection. 
Plumbago, though it be a native of taly, is hardy 
enough to abide our ordinary winters in the open 
ground. Afford it a dry, funny, ſheltered ſituation, 
which will be a means of preſerving it, and alſo tend 
to forward the blow, as it is ſo late: All plants that 
produce their flowers towards the end of autumn, 
(however hardy) ſhould have a favourable aſpect, as to 
ſun, leſt winter overtake them before they can gratity 
us with their ſhow. . 8 | 
Poppy, allow the eaſtern fort a light dry ſoil. 
RE Portugal, is A for 2 tofly and ample 
growth, but rarely flowers with us. It attains to ten 
or twelve feet high, and its ſtems are .ſtrong enough 
for walking-ſticks, The variegated forts come only 
to half the {ize, and more frequently flowers. 
Rhubarb, the comman ſerves for ſhow, and the ribs 
of the leaves for tarts; but the Chineſe principally, 
and then the Tartarian for medical uſes ct the root: 
The Chineſe is deemed the true officinal rhubarb, 
Racket, (ſometimes called dame's violet, and queen's 
gilliflower ) the Imgle is raiſed from ſeed, and the double 
| from rooted flips and cuttings. The double is rather 
uncertain -in continuance, and requires fome attention. 
Cut the ſtems down as ſoon as off their principal thow 
of fowering, which is a means to help them to get 
ſtrong and encreale at root; and it is from *. 
„ | | | rme 
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formed in the preſent year, that they flower in the 
next. If weak, or ſmall roots are planted, they {hould 
not be ſuffered to blow the firſt year, To propagate 
by cuttings, do it when the ſtems are about eight or 
nine inches long, (i. e. before flowering) making each. 
into two; and plant them a little more than half way 
deep, in an eg border, in good 'freſh undunged oil. 
Keep them cool by occaſional watering, and it the 
cuttings attempt to flower, be ſure to nip the buds off. 
Cuttings of ſtems that have flowered, will. ſometimes 
grow, but they make weak plants: A hand-g/ajs would 
be of ſervice over them. See pz at the end of this 
ſection, * 8 
Rudbeckia, or American fun-finver, is a little tender, 
and muſt be accommodated accordingly, © Like the 
rocket, it is rather (ſome ſorts at lcait) unapt to form 
offiets; and therefore to encourage the putting them 
torth, . (without which the plant dies) the ſtems may 
be cut down to prevent lowering : That is, when 
plants are more deſired than flowers. 
Rub will be proper only for places that are con- 
ſtantly wet, by ftanding water; and in ſuch a ſituation 
they will prove ornamental. 1 
Sarracena is a native of the bogs of North America. 
It requires therefore a moiſt ſituation; but is found to 
need protection from our {harp froſts. The whole 
plant is of curious formation. It is not apt to ripen its 
feeds here, or to make offsets; fa that both are fre- 
quently imported. 51 $51 72 
Saxifrage plants are uſually potte to move into the 
houſe when in flower, as indeed the pyramidal in par- 
ticular ſhould be; but they are all very hardy, except 
the /lrawberry fort, (not very handſome) which is too 
tender to endure much wet and cold. g 
Senna, of Maryland, muſt have a dry foil and warm 
ſituation. It is annual in ſtalk, and therefore the 
roots may be well protected in Winter: This flower 
makes a very handſome ſhow. Sa. | 
| Q& Solomon's 
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\ Solomon's ſeal is in greater variety, and there is one 
with double flowers. They all ſuit well in ſhady and 
moiſt places. "= | 

Starworts are in general of that hardy nature, that 
they will flower almgſt any where, and increaſe apace 
from the leaſt flip. They are apt, however, to loſe 
their lower leaves, in proportion to the ſhade, cold, 
and wet, they grow in; and the Alpine fort will re- 
quire an open ſituation, though, like the others, a {tiff 

moiſt ſoil ſuits it, There are other forts. The three 

laſt, as blowing late, and not rampant, may be planted 
near the houſe. IE, | 9 4 

Stock, this plant is rather of a biennial nature, but 
generally of longer duration. It is proper to pot and 
place in a window, on account of its ſize, riſing only 
a few inches. It is ſweet and floriferous, and alto- 
gether very proper for an edging. 

Sifyrinchum, allow it an eaft border, but dry foil; 
and as it is a ſmall flower, pot ſome. _ 
 Threoatwort, the two firſt forts are claſſed with cam- 
panulas. The latter, which is the proper, or mountain 
blue throatwort, likes the ſhade, but muſt have a light 
dry ſoil. This, as the ſnap-dragen, and ſome others, 
will grow in the cracks of walls, &c. and continue 
longer in ſuch a ſituation, than a better: In moſt ſoils 
it proves often biennial. _ _ -_ - 1 

Whitlow graſs is a wild (medicinal) herb, that grows 
on roofs and walls of old houſes, and rubbiſh heaps ; 
but makes a pretty dwarf ſpring flower as an edging, 
&c. in a poor ſoil. | 7 | 

Warm graſs is a very neat little plant, with a flower 
bright red without, and a deep orange within. 
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* * * * # # 
| XII. 
LisT of bulbous, tuberous, and fleſby-r octed 5 


perennials, 


1 Aconite, or winter wolf's bane, yellow flower, Feb. 
2 Albuca, or baſtard ſtar of Bethlehem, (leaſt) yel. June 
3 ——— greater, or ſpear leaved, red flowered, June- - 
4 ———rtalleft, with ſpined eluſters of wh. flow. June 

2 Anemone, doub. broad: and narrow leav. variety, May 


3 
7 


2 —— com. wood, doub. wh. pur. blue, red, March 4 

2 Appenine wood, doub. blue, pur. wh. April 

2 yellow wood, or ranunculus anemone, April 
pulfatilla, fee paſgze floguer 


3 Aſphodel, or king's ſpear, yellow and white, ſ r. June ; 
2 = hollow leaved, and dwarf, white, / r. June | 
Bulbocodium, or mountain faffron, purple, April 
Colchicum, com. ſing. and doub. pur. pink, Wh. &c. Sept. 
variegated flow. and a ſtriped leaved, Sept. 
mountain, (Spaniſh) red and ftrip. red, Aug. 
— — eaſtern, varieg. leaf, chequered flow. Aug. 

4 Comfrey, oriental, blue (April) and German, yel. June 

4 Cornfag,. or (word-lily, crimſ. red, pur. and wh. June 

t Crocus, ſpring, yellows, a variety, plain and ſtrip. March 
1 ——-- ditto, blues, purples, white, pl. and ſtrip. March 
-- autumnal, or ſaffron, pur, blue, wh. yel. Oct. 
3 Croꝛuſbot, Alpine plantain, leaved; white, April 

ſee crowfoot, laſt liſt cha 

3 — Pyrenean graſs leaved, yellow, May | 

4 Crown imperial, ſing. and donb. reds and yellows, May 
4 —— double crowned, triple crowned, May 

4 — gold, and ſilver ſtriped leaved, May 

1 Cyclamen, European, ſpring and autumn, pur. wh. April 
z 
3 
3 
4 
2 


* 


— 


Bafodil, a variety of yellows, ſing. and doub. April 
double yellow, with cup in up, April 

— yel. with wh. cup, and wh. with yel. cup, April 
tradeſcants large double yellow, April 5 
warf, or ſhort- ſtalked yellow, March 


2 | Daffoail, 


& - 


"<a 
. 


1 Dafſo#l, hoop petticoat, or ruſh-leaved yellow, April 
3 ——-— odorous, or ſweet- ſeented ſtarry, yel. April 
A White, ſee narciſſus 
ſea, ſee pancratium - 
1 Dog's-tooth violet, purples, red and white, April 
1 — narrow leaved, colours ditto, April 
4 Dog's-bane, (tuberous aſclepias) orange coloured, July 
2 Dropavort, doub. flow. and varieg. leaved, white, June 
3 Fritillary, common, and Pyrenean, a variety, April 
1 Fumatory, ſolid, and hollow rooted, red, pur. wh, April 
' Gladiolus, ſee Cornflag. 6 


* 


1 Herb-true-love, nodding, and ſeſſile flowered, pur. April 
2 Hyacinth, a great variety, white, red, blue, &c. May 
tufted, (or fair-haired) bl. pur. and wh. April 
Spaniſh nodding flowered, red, April 
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3 
I 
3 = amethyſtine, a deep blue colour, March 
3 ————— muſk ſcented, eh and yellow, April 
4 ——— monſtrous flowered, or feathered, blue, April 
1 — grape ſorts, blue, white and grey, April 
2 —— lily, (yellow rooted) a blue ſtar flow. June 
1— Peruvian ſtarry, blue and white, May 
2 Italian and Byzantine ſtarry, blue, April 
I 4 12 ſtarry, (autumn ſquill) blue, Sept. 
I bell flowered flarry, white with pur. May 
— Indian tuberous, fee tubers 
3 Jonguil, ſingle, ſemi and double yellow, April 1 
4 Iris, or flag, a variety, pur. blue, yel. wh. &c. June 
4 —— ſtriped leaved ſtinking gladwin, purple, July 4 
4 — Siberian narrow leaved, blue with white, July 4 
1 dwarf Auſtrian, purp. blue, red and white, May 4 
; 3 
3 
2 
2 
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I vernal, or dwarf Virgiman, blue, May 

g ——  ſnake's head, or tuberous iris, purple, May 

3 — bia, or Spaniſh bulbous, a variety, June 

1 —— Perſiaa bulbous, finely variegated, March 

x —— bulbous Sifprinchizen, blue and yellow, June 

1 1xia, large flowered, ar cracus leaved, varięty, June 2 

I Chineſe ſword leaved, yellow with red, July 2 

4 Lily, com, ing. and doub. wh. orange and fiery, June 3 

0 I 

2 
l 


3 — ſtriped wered, e and white, June W 
3 — ſtriped leaved, of white and orange ſorts, June 
| 3 — dwarf ſtalked, orange, or red flowered, J une 


Lip 
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4 Lily, Conſtantinople, dependent flowered, June 

4 —— proliferoas, or many flowered ditto, June 

4 —— com. martagon, or Turk's cap, purple, June 

4 —— ditto, wh. red, imperial and double, June, July 
4 —— pompony martagons, ſevera] colours, June 

4 —— Chalcedonian martagons, ſcarlet and purp. July 
4 —— ſuperb pyramidal martagon, variegated, July 

4 Canadian martagon, plain, and fported yel. Aug. 
4 —— day, or lily aſphodel, yel. and tawny red, June 

| —— daffodi], or autumnal narciſſus, yellow, September 
1 ——-atamaſeco amaryllis, carnation coloured, July 

3 —— Guernſey ſcarlet, and belladonna purple, Sept. 

3 Maron, ch ve and Illyrian, wh. Aug. july 


Martagons, ſee Tily above 
Meadew ſaffior, tee colchicum 
2 Moly, (flowering garlick) yel. wh. purp. and red, June 
magicum, victorialis, and deſcendens, pur. July 
3 Narciſſus, poet's daffodil, variety in cup, wh. May 
3 — peetleis, or two coloured, wh. and yel. April 
3 lyanthus, or multiflorus, ditto 
2 law flowering, yellow cup, white, Auguſt 
2 — hoop petticoat, & c. fee daffodil . 
2 Orchis, perennial], purples, reds and white, Jane, 4. 
2 —--— biennial, bee, br gnat orchis, red, June, d. 
Ornithogalum, ee ſtar of Bethlehem 
| Orsbus, tuberous, or wood pea, red flower, May 
fibrous rooted, ſee laſt liſt 


- 


4 Peony, com. ſing. doub, reds, pur. black, white, May | 


4 —--— Conſtantinople, large flower, hlood red, June 
4 —--— Portugal ſweet-ſcented, deep red, May | 
4 —--— ſmall narrow leaved, red flowered, May 

3 —--— dwarf, with a white flower, May | 

: Paſque flower, or Pulſatilla, bl. red and wh. April 

2 — Siberian, or alpine yellow, April 


Pilewort, fee ranunculus ficuria | 
2 Ranunculus, plantain leaved Alpine, white, April 
2 ——— graſs leaved Pyrenean, ſtraw col. May 
3 — rendrflorous, or oriental great yel. May 
| -——— fcaria, or pile sort, double yellow, April 
2 —— Turkey, or turban, red, ſcar. yel. black, May 
l 


— Herſian, a great variety, fine colours % May : 


' - ſhorter; (ſee page 286) but thoſe denominated % 
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Nanunculus, ſee crowfoot, laſt liſt 
2 Saxifrage, granulous rooted, double white, May 
1 Szow-drep, ſingle, ſemi-double and double, white, Feb. 
| — preat, ſpring, ſummer and autumn ſorts 
4 Spider-wort, favoy., ( Bruno's lily) and others, wh. June, m 
4 —— Virginia, (tradeſcants) blue, pur. &c. ditto 
414 Sjuill, or common ſea-onion, white flower, June, 4. 
4 Star of Bethlehem, pyramidal Portugal, white, June 
4 —— Arabian, or Alexandrian lily, ditto 
I —-—- common wild, greeniſh white, May 
- ditto, with yellow flower, April 
3 Tooth-wort, bulbiferous, ſeven lobed, purple, June 
4 Tuberoſe, ſingle and double flowered, white, faty 
4 Tulip, double, a variety, yel. and red ſtriped, &c. ]une- 
4 —— parrot, or hooked-leaved, ditto, lune 
4 —— Turkey ſorts, ſtriped, great variety, May 
2 —— ditto, early dwarfs, a variety, April 

2 — Wild European, ſmall yellow flower, April 


| — 


* .* The propagation of flowers in this liſt, is generall; 
by . or pieces of roots, having an eye, or bud, to it. 
Moſt of them may be raiſed alſo from /eed; but this is 2 
tedious: method, and not ordinarily practiſed, except b 
curious, floriſts. See page 284. 

Some of this liſt, as moſt of the bulbous and tuberous 
roots, may be kept out of ground a long time, others a 


roots, muſt, either be planted immediately, or at leaſt 1 
a'few days. It is common to them all to be taken out (( 
of ground for removal, as. ſoon as their leaves decay th 
the roots then. being in a ſtate of ref, which is natural ſo! 
longer, or ſhorter, in different plants; and if- they ſtay w 
in the ground till new. fibres- are ſhot, they are alway 

— res damage, if not dein. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWERS. th 


Albuca is too tender a. bulb to endure much wet and th: 
fraſt, and therefore is. uſually planted: in pots, for put th. 
ting under ſhelter (as in a frame, &c.) in winter; bu ot: 
may be protected in the open ground, by covering with . 
. aglaſs, or garden- pot, towards the end of * ray Lc 
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keep the roots dry; and before ſharp froſts come, 
covering round with litter. By ſuch a practice, ſeveral 
ſorts of tender things that die down to the ground, may 
be preſerved 83 | 
Anemone, the garden (in contradiſtinction to the 
wood) we have in great variety of very fine ſorts, di- 
vided generally into two kinds; 1. e. narrow and broad 
leaved ; the latter is the hardier. The full doubles 
only are eſteemed choice flowers; but the ſemi-doubles, 
ind: ſingles, are ſhowy. enough for: ordinary borders, 
See 290, 293. The /ingle, or! poppy anemonies, (fo 
called from their form) frequently blow as early as 
February, or ſooner: and thus become valuable, for 
decorating the ground at ſo dreary a ſeaſon. The 
wood kinds bear large flowers; and are very uſeful or- 
naments for the borders of ſhrubberies, &c. at an early 
ſeaſon, for which reaſon, they ſhould be planted in the 
molt frequented ſhady places. 
Colchicum, or meadow ſaffron, flowers about Mi- 
chaelmas, and may be * out of ground from May 
(or decay of the leaf) to Mid-Auguft, It is a remark- 
able property of this flower, (not however peculiar to 
it alone) that it makes its appearance before the leaves, 
which grow all winter and ſpring. The colchicums 
are pretty plants. for the end of the flowery ſcafon, 
(October) which makes them eſtimable objects near 
the houſe, where they may be often ſeen. Ihe flower 
ſometimes called ſpring colchicum, is the bulbocodium, 
which ſce. | 
Cyclamen, the ſorts flowering in winter (Perun) 
are too tender for open cuiture; but cloſe under a 
warm wall, with occaſional protection of -a hand-glaſs, 
they have ſucceeded. A culture of this nature is ra- 
ther to be attempted, as houſing (except in places where 
they have much ait) does not ſuit them; the roots 
often moulding and rotting when kept cloſe. The 
colours. of the Perſian ſorts are red, purple and white. 
Let them have a light, and deeply dug dry. ſoil, not too 
| 5 much 
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much water, and none at all after the leaves begin tc 
decay; for the roots then ceaſing to act, would ſuffe 
by abſorbing much wet, the leaves not performing 
their office of drawing. it up, and diſcharging it. This 
obſervation applies to all bulbs and tubers, (in a degree 
though few are ſo liable to rot as theſe. 

Fritillary is of ſeveral colours, plain, chequered an 
ſpotted, White, purple, black, red, and yellow. Th 
kinds are broad and narrow leaved; and there is 
large double fort, a tall Perſiau, (three feet high) and 
a dwarf Perſian, about half tize, both having deep pur 
ple flowers. | | 

Fenquil, or rufh-leaved daffodil, has been alway 
juſtly admired for a very neat ſweet flower; but we 
do not ſo often meet with it, as might be expected 
The ſingle kinds are the moſt fragrant, and the large 
double is ſcentleſs. It is proper always to pot ſome, i 
order to bring them into the houſe when in flower 
tor their agreeable perfume. 

Iris, the four firſt forts rather prefer a ſhady moiſ 
ſituation ; but will grow any where, and are common 
planted in odd ſpare corners of ground, 

Ixias are, for the moſt part, green-houſe and flous 
plants; but theſe two forts are found hardy enough tc 
do ordinarily in open borders, in a light dry foil, anc 
warm fituation, a little protection being afforded the 
in ſevere weather. | 

Lily is a very ornamental and quan flower in al 
its varieties, encreaſing abundantly, and needing on 
to be removed every three or four years, for the pu 
poſe of taking away the offsets, and renewing the (oil 
for a ſuperior blow. The whites will not keep out o 
ground above one month, but the orange for ſeveral 
The white will flower tolerably in ſhade, but the orang 
much better; and as it is a gay flower, it ſerves we| 
to enliven plantations. The martagons are general) 
not nice as to ſoil and ſituation; but the ſcarlet ao 

ge/low ſorts, and-/triped ity, ſhould have a light dr 
0 
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bil, and fun. The fngle white lilies are very ſweet ; 
dut the doubles are inodorous, as is the cafe with ſome 
other lowers, the fragrance ariſing from the famine and 


The MAtamaſco, Guernſey, belladonna, and pancratium 
lilies, are tender, and ſhould have a warm, or a good 
auricula ſoil, a full funny border, and well ſheltered 
ſituation ; protect alſo from much wet in cold ſeaſons, 
and afford fecurity from froſt. Theſe are very elegant 


rot beyond, any plant in the flowery creation: This 
. Wi, however, the tendereſt of the four: then the bel/a- 
Inna, and pancratium 4ily, or ſea daffadil ; the atamaſco 
Wis the hardieſt. All of them are uſually potted for re- 
moving into ſhelter; but they may be managed (ſee 
TW 4/b::ca) fo as to do abroad, except in the more northern 
and ' bleak parts of this iſland : They blow much the 
finer in open ground, (all things going on well) the 
roots having a free _ to draw nouriſhment, &c. 
Orchis is rather difficult of culture: It likes a dry 
barren ſoil, and the roots ſhould be taken up (from the 
places it grows wild) ju as the leaves decay after 
W fowering; and with a ball of earth about them, as 
then the chance of ſucceeding is much greater. Upon 
removal, let them be planted directly, and remain in 
their places for years. Bye x 
Peony, the fingle kinds are ſhowy, but the doubles 
are nobly ornamentaf. Let this flower have room, 
as it will ſpread (when in full ſized bunches) a yard 
round : and let it be planted out of the way of the full 
ſun, and of much wind, that the flowers may continue. 
t need not be removed for many years, and will grqw 
in any foil and fituation, even among trees, which 
adapts it for Hrubberies, &c. The forts are divided 
into male and female ; and the former, having loſt its 
flower, produces pods, containing rich crimſon grains, 
interſperſed with black berries, that look very pretty 


antheræ, which are often ſmothered by numerous petals. - 


and noble flowers, and the Guernſey lily is equal to, if 


vhen burſt; and may be gathered as ſoon, or _— | 
| jjuſt 
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Juſt before they open, brought into the houſe, and pu 
in vials, &c. as curiolities. Let this root be remove 
early in September, or at leaſt before the month i 
out, before new fibres are formed to the. knobs of th 
. TOOLS, TEA t \ o 
Pilewort, (the double) prefers a ſhady--moiſt ſitua 
tion; and is a pretty wild plant, though an humbl 
trailer. It is called ſometimes the /efſer celandine, an 
V4 . +. erroneouſly. .. | 
, anunculus, in all its ſorts, is very ornamental; bu 
the Perſian kinds are beautiful, and of- infinite variet 
This flower is ſurely left too much to the culture 6 
profeſſed forifts ; for why ſhould not every garden b. 
_adorned with it, ſeeing, that a little care, and no 
much ſkill is neceſſary in the management: it is hard 
and encreaſes freely. See pages 285, 288. 
Saxifrage roots of the double forts are like ſo man) 
ſmall peas, and ſhould be planted five or fix together 
in order to form a full tuft of its flowers, which arc 
full and white like a ſtock. The ſtems, being ſlender 
will need the ſupport of a light ſtick, which it is beſt 
to fix in the middle at the time of planting, as puttin 
one in afterwards might injute the roots. All oli 
rooted plants are liable to be hurt by puſhing in a ſtick 
too near for tying to; more care ſhould be taken in th 
buſineſs than uſually is: "ihe practice of placing a ſtick 
at the time of planting is beſt, becauſe it may then be 
fixed cloſe; and it ſerves to ſhov7 where the roots are 
that they may not be diſturbed before they appear above 
ground. This /axifrage is uſually and properly potted 
though it does very well in borders, and makes a goo 
appearance, | | 
* © Spider-wort thrives beſt in ſhade-and moiſture. 
tar of Bethlehem, the two laſt ſorts, are proper fot 
the edges of borders in plantations; and the pyramida 
ſort is a proper flower to pot, mixing with others ver 
ornamentally: The two firſt ſhould have a light dr 
oil, and are ſome what tender. 


pi. 
Sgqui- 
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$4will will need a little protection from hard froſts; 


= but is ſufficiently ornamental to reward the trouble, 
\ i 709th-wort thrives beſt in ſhade and moiſture. 
1M Zuberofe, there is a dwarf ſtalked, and a variegated 


leaf ſort of, but they are not ſo worthy of cultivation 
the common ſingle and double; of which two the 
fngle is preferable, as it blows better, and is more 
ragrant. See the end of this ſection. 

Tulip (the Turkey) is claſſed into two ſorts; the 


byWtaller, called ſerotines, or late blowers ; and the ſhorter, 
of vr £coces, or early blowers; ſome have made another 
e iſtinction, medias, but it is not neceſſary. The plain 
| bMtulips (as they generally are when they firſt blow 


from ſeed) are called whole blowers, or breeders ; and 
according as they brea# into other colours, ſtripes, and 
rariegations, (after tranſplantations) are denominated 
and . claſſed into baguettes, bybloemens, verports, and 
bizarres. The dwarf forts blow early, as March and 
Vril, (the duke van tol earlier) allow them therefore a 


derflwarm border and dry foil, to preſerve them from froſt 
bell ind wet, which they are rather impatient of. "Theſe 
tin ere often potted and forced on a hot-bed, &c. or brought 
oli forward by water-glaſſes, in a warm room; but an 


increaſe of offsets, is only to be expected from open 


ground culture, and even there theſe early forts do it 
ic paringly. Take them up every year to remove the 
1 bM offsets, and renew the ſoil; and keep each ſort ſeparate; 


and plant them fo, for then they will blow together, 
and be all of one height. There are about fifty of the 
early ſorts ; but the number of choice fancy tulips is 
more than eight hundred. 


# * „ „ „ * 


T TY | gs ; | | 
ical} Tur following articles are detached as moſt con- 
er veniently inſerted: here 
aii Auricula is increaſed by parting the roots, or ſlip- 


ping rooted offsets from them; but offsets without 
| roots 


pile, or willow earth, one of fea, or any ſharp, or drift 
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roots will ſometimes ſtrike, if well managed, by ſet 
ting them in a good ſoih (in pots beſt) where the 
have but little ſun, and keeping then cee by occaſional 
watering. When the roots are divided, (in Auguſt) Hure: 
let it be with a ſharp knife; and cutting off any can 
kered part, ſhorten alſo their ends, and let not the t« 
part of the root be too long. my 
The /i for auriculas thould be a. good freſh ligh 
loamy naiden one, to which is added one third of 2295 


and; and a quantity, equal to the whole, of rotted 
cow dung, or in lieu of this, horſe dung. This mixtureMhox: 
ſhould be well incorporated, at leaſt a year before, by mo 
frequent turning over, which ought to be repeated once 
a month without fail. | 
In winter ſome protection is neceſſary; but auriculaWwal 
are not very impatient of froſt, which rarely hurts them on 
if dry. Do not follow the cuſtom of ſome perſons, who 
lay the pots on their fides in winter to keep them 
dry, and to cover with ſtraw, &c. For a ſhort time 
about Chr;/{mas it may be allowed; but foon after, as 
they begin to ſtir in the ſhoot, it gives the bud a twiſt, 
if they remain long in this poſture. The beſt way to 
uard from ſnow, wet, and ſevere froſt, is either by 
mes, or plunging under a /outh wall. Place a bit of inc} 
tile at the bottom to keep out worms; and if the (oil is Npri 
moilt, lay ſome drift ſand, or fine aſhes round their tror 
ſides, and over the tops. . | 
' Dreſs the pots towards the end of. January, for then o/ 
the plants begin to puſh for flower, and muſt be at- Mx | 

tended to, and aſſiſted. Strip off dead leaves. Take by 
as much of the top mould off as can be, without diſturb- Ngtri 
ing, or bruiſing the roots; and fill up with the compo/?, Nit t 
a little preſſed down. If the pots are dry from the Hure 
ſhelter afforded them, give a little ſoft water in mild Wa! 
weather, about ten in the morning, and fail not to Who; 
water duly, as the plants puſh forward. - toy 
| e Auriculas Nou 


j 
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Auriculas in blu ſhould be protected from rain, 
ind, and ſun, and their ſtems ſupported by little neat 
lender formed ſticks, or ſtrait ones, and tied with 
thread ; and when out of blow, ſhould be ſet out of the 
un, but not under trees, 

. Shift or tranſplant auriculas ev cond year, and 
that _ ſoon as po are out of- —— —— 
at produce many offsets, or are luxuriant growers, 
ay be ſhifted every year. The more common prac- 


ice is to move all in Auguſt, L 
To raiſe auriculas from the ſead, in February, fill 


mooth the top perfectly level; fatter the ſeeds evenly, 
nd cover not more than the thickneſs of. a ſhilling. 
ſet the pots, &c. on tiles, or boards, under a warm 
wall, and keep the ſurface moiſt. It is a good way 
o mix the ſeed with a like "_ (or a little more) 
of fine wood aſhes ; and to lay ſome ſmall pieces of furze, 
r light thorns over. Remove them (as weather dictates) 
o ſhelter, or protect them from cutting wind, much froſt, 


when take the furze off, and cover with a net; let 
them have only the morning fun, keep them moiſt, and 
when they have got ſix leaves, prick them out three 
inches aſunder, in boxes, or pots; and early in the next 
pring, plant them at fix inehes aſunder, and protect 
from wet and froſt. | | | 
Carnation is uſually propagated by layers, (fometimes 
en Why pipings or cuttings, as pinks) about Midſummer, or 
-s ſoon after in the ſeaſon as they will admit of it, 
ce Why their length and ftrength, and the work is thus: 
b-Nctrip off the leaves from the lower part of the ſhoot ; 
„it the middle of it, cloſe below the joint, cut it half 
de through by an upward direction, with a thin, narrow, 
d Harp knife, and continue the flit exactly up the middle 
0 from half to three fourths of an inch; peg the ſhoot 
down into the earth (being before tuell looſened) as 


ow as it will bear bending, ſetting the layer * 


hoxes, or pots, with fine ſifted middling compoſt ; 


Ir heavy rain, &c. and by May expect them to appear, 
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'T his buſineſs muſt be done with a careful hand, leſt 
the layer ſhould ſnap off. Now, or rather before, cut piy 
oft the ends of the longeſt of the top leaves, that theWthe 
worms may not draw them them in, and diſturb theWove 
layer. 'The foil {fine and good may be raiſed about! 
the layers as occaſion requires. Water them to ſet the 
earth cloſe, and always keep it coo/. In ſix weeks, or 
two months, they will be rooted, fit for tranſplanting; 
cut them from the old plant (at the peg) with a ſharp 
knife, and take them up carefully, that their very ten- 
der roots may not be broken off, keeping a little mould 
about them, if poſſible : but plant them not deep, as 
they are thea liable to decay. 

The ſoil proper for carnations, is a hazelly, or ſandy 
loam, procured from a paſture, by a ſpit of about eight 
inches depth, the turt being well broke, frequent]y 
turned, and laid fo long together, as to be nearly con- 
ſumed; then add a little lime, (or not) and one third! 
or one fourth, of very rotten dung, (cows beſt) and 
let this be well mixed, till thoroughly incorporated, 
which will be ſome months firſt; then ſcreen jt, or (it 
through a coarſe ſieve. The foil for carnations multi 
be ich; but vet dung is found ſo injurious to carnations,i 
that ſome floriſts depend upon a good freſh ſoil alone; 
carnations are alſo (except in ſummer) impatient of 
much wet. See to them in the winter and give pots of 
them protection from great ſnows and froſt, by frames, 
or mats on hoops, ſet rather high. Turf a/hes, or thoſe 
of any vegetable, may be mixed with a freſh maide 
ſoil, but not too freely for a comet: A ſmall quantity 
of fine ſcot, or wood aſhes, may be alſo uſed. Drels 
Pots of carnations in Mare, as directed for the au- 
ricula. | 

To raiſe carnations from feed, ſow thin in boxes, 
or pots, (in a foil as above) early in April, and let 
them have only the * When advanced a 
little in growth, (as about Midſummer) take the firſt 
opportunity of moiſt weather, and prick them * at 

three 
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three or four inches aſunder, into open ground, and 
give a little water. If — weather, contrive to ſhale 
mem about ten days, or a fortnight, with mats hooped 
over, which remove in ſhady, or ſhowery weather. 
When they have grown here a month, or ſix weeks, 
(or before Auguſt is out) plant them in a bed, where 
they are to blow, at nine or ten inches diſtance, and 
hade, if necęſſary. Protect them from much wet in 
arpMwinter, and in hard froſt, by mats, or hoops, ſet high. 
en- ee January. Seed is beſt faved from good ſeed- 
uldMling plants, rather than thoſe long propagated from 
as ayers, &c. | 

Geranium, African, ( Pelargonium) is propagated by 
zds and cuttings. The former produces the moſt free 
growing plants; but as luxuriance is not deſirable in 
things confined to pots, (as geraniums muſt be) and as 
he propagation by cuttings is ſo eaſy and expeditious, 
t is the mode of culture that generally prevails. The 
andſſhoung plants from cuttings are alſo; hardier than thoſe. 
tech om ſeed. If raiſed from ſeed, ſow in April, in a light 
lutWnd good ſoil, warm border, and under a hand-glaſs, 
keeping the earth ſomewhat moiſt; but it is beſt to make 
ue of a gentle hot-bed, giving plenty of air to the plants 
rhen they appear, which on natural ground will be five 
Ir fix weeks in coming up, and on a moderate heat about 
ree. If raiſcd from cuttings, uſe ſhoots of the laſt 
car's growth, ftrait and ſhort jointed, Plant them in 
fine rich foil, two or three inches, or at the moſt four 
eep, and eight or nine inches aſunder, or leſs, if more 
onvenient. Or the rule may be, to plant the ſhorter 
ttings in two thirds of their length, and the longer 
ne half; but it is an error to put them in the ground 
deep as fome people do. Thoſe raiſed on a litcle 
eat will be ſufficiently rooted in two months to trant- 
lant into ſmall pots; (ſhortening the longer roots a 
tle) and thoſe in the cold ground will be ready in 
ree months, and ſometimes leſs. A hand-glafs ſec 
ver zeranium cuttings (or any other) will greatly fa- 
R Cilitate 
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Cilitate the buſineſs, as is directed for pinks. If the 
cuttings are ra, or long, take the upper part off down 
to an eye. In general it may be proper to keep the 
cuttings out of ground a day, or two; but the ſoft au 
ſucculent ones ſhould by all means, in order to dr 
the ends, and ſo heal the wound, which, if put direc 
in the ground, might decay and rot. 

The proper ſeaſan for planting is from 1did-May te 
Mid- July: a little earlier, or later, may however do: 
Some chuſe to forward them on heat, in March and 
April; but they muſt not be kept cloſe. It is adviſe 
able to take cuttings from towards the top of plants, it 
order to keep them down ; but Where they can be beſt 
ſpared (as to the form of the plant) is the general rule 
Pot them in Augy/? or September, according to the 
time the cuttings were put in: The former time i: 
much the beſt. _ | 

The management of geraniums is, to keep them fro 
freft, and as much as: may be from harſh winds, par 
ticularly in the ſpring; as after being houſed all win 
ter, they are then tender, and far leſs able to bear, 
unkind weather, than in autumn; when having bee! 
uſed to the external air, and the colder weathet bal 
coming on by degrees, they are ſeldom hurt much 
but by abſolute froſt. In the ſpring, they muſt ba... 
brought to bear air by degrees, and the more carefully, 
according as the winter has occaſioned them to be 
more or leſs deprived of the external air, being let u 
upon them. When the weather is mild in April, le 
them be taken out in the day, (if convenient) and pu 
in on nights; and venture them not wholly abroad til 
Atid-May, or after. In the ſummer, they ſhould be 
placed in Heiter and fade ; but not under trees, or an 
roof: The morning ſun is all they ſhould have, to 
more of it dries the mould in the pots too faſt, an 
fades the lowers. They will want frequent watering 
ſee page 277. They may take up their ſummer rei, 
dence about Mid- Aay, (as directed) but the /e 
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muſt govern ; and it will not do to bring them out in 
a harth one, which would pinch up the leaves, and 
deprive them of their beauty, If put cloſe under a 
ſouth wall for a week or two at firſt, it would be pro- 
per; or an awning of mats might be uſed for nights. 
Shifting geraniums ſhould generally take place once 
a year, from ſmaller pots into others one ſize bigger: 
This may be in the firſt mild weather in April, or May. 
Looſen, and take off the top mould down to the roots, 
(without damaging them) then turn the pot up, and 
ſhake it out. If the roots adhere to the ſides of the 
pot, give the edge a tap upon the knee, or ſomething 
elſe, and a little preſſure at the hole, with the thumb, or 
finger, at the ſame time, which will help to diſcharge 
it. Pare off the matted roots round the ſides and bot- 
tom, with a ſharp knife; and plant it in a freſh pot, 
(or the ſame again may ſometimes do) putting in as 
much fine light rich mould, or compoſt, at the bottom, 
as will raiſe the ball of earth, which is about the roots, 
within an inch of the top of the pot ; then fill round 
Wihe ſides, putting the mould by little and little in, and 
prefling it down gently, make all level to the top within 
half an inch; finally, give a watering that ſhall ſoak to 
the bottom, and ſprinkle ſome dry mould over: All 
ſhifted plants ſhould be kept rather in the /pade for a 
Wweek or two till rooted. | 
[if any /{i.4s are to the plants, they muſt be taken 
way friſt, and replaced (if neceſlary) again before 
watering, or rather the next day, if the plants will 
tand up without, This may be a proper time to trim 
all dangling, or too crowding thoots ; but if cut- 
ings are wanted for encreaſe, they ſhould not be trim- 
d till theſe are to be planted. At any rate, dead 
laves, or unſightly crocked parts, ſhould be diſcharged, 
and ſymmetry, in a ſnug round head, provided for. 
722raniums are free growers, and it is always adviſe- 
„ile to take off ſome ſhoots to keep them down and in 
my A few of the plants, that moſt need it (as leaſt 
2 | ha- 
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handtome or healthy) ſhould be ſeverely cut, for a late 
blow, which generally proves a fine one in conſequence, 
A judicious regular uſe of neat ſlender ies is of much 
advantage to geraniums, or other potted plants. 

What has been ſaid of geraniums, applies to al 
thoſe ExoTics, called Greenhouſe Plants, in the ma- 
nagement of which, it is a material thing not to ſhift 
into too large pots, as the roo's run directly to the out 
ſides, and fo would be too haſtily brought to require the 
biggeſt pots. Another thing is, to take off ſome of the 
top toil, not only as directed in ſpring, but once o 
twice in the ſummer ; and always before houling in au 
tam, and replaciig it with a rich compoſt, as one of 
almoit all rotten cow dung, which being „act, is the 
molt ſuitable to the eye, and it is cool and nouriſhing, 

It is material to neatneſs, and the end of ornament 

for which plants are chiefly potted) that the pots 
| d be occaſionally waſhed, or ſcoured, and by na * | 
means ſuffered to get mouldy. This is a point ſo little}! 
attended to, that we ſometimes ſee a beautiful plant 1 
a very diſguſting habitation, It is equally offenſive 
injurious, to ſufter the furface earth to get moſſy 
or caked hard by the neceſſary waterings ; to preven 
which, often ſtir it a little depth, and lay it ſmooth 
which makes all look creditable. 3 
1 ſometimes layered, or 3 uſually pro! 
t cuttings, or prpings, about Midſummer ; ang 'i 
= be Aſo by y in March, 25 or May 'n« 
with, or without roots, four inches aſunder. Cutting w 
ſhould be young ſtrong ſhoots of three or four incheſ fo 
long, taken off juſt below a joint; from which ſtrip lin 
ping the lower leaves, and cutting the top ones ſhort Pre 
plant them in a fine good ſoil, about two inches aſun be 
der, and in depth full half of their length. They wil tur 
Kiko root, ſo as to be fit to move, in ſeven or eighſ for 
wecks, with a little earth about their roots; or mai Plz 
be lett to an carly time in the ſpring: but where thi * 
is deſigned, they will be beſt ſix inches aſunder. The 7 
ma 
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late may be either put in pots, or borders, where they are 
ace, Mto blow, or rather into a nurſery-bed, to grow a year 
uch at fix inches diſtance. Prpingsare obtained by drawing 
the heads of the young ſhoots out of their ſockets, ob 
all he length of cuttings. In both methods, puſh the ſhoots 
ma-· ¶ carefully into the earth, gently preſs the mould about 
ſhift them, and give a watering ; ſhade alſo from much fun. 
out} T hey will ſtrike more wy and much ſooner by 
theſl being covered cloſe with a hand-glaſs, as much as 
theWpoſfivle air-tight. They muſt be kept cool, by occa- 
or lional watering; but when under glaſs, they will not 
need fo much watering or ſhading, or may do without 
W any ; for though the incloſed air is warmer, it is always 
more humid, which retreſhes the cuttings with anſwer- 
able ſupply for their ſupport ; and it is this moiſture and 
warmth that facilitates the growth, When they ap- 
bear to be growing, the lafles muſt be raiſed, and in 
a ſhort time removed. To raiſe pinks from ſeed, fol- 
Ibo the directions given for carnations. 
Polyanthus is propagated_ by parting the roots in 
autumn, or (for new. varieties) by ſced ſown and = 
naged (nearly) as directed for auriculas: But as thi 
flower is not fo delicate in the cultivation, it may be 
ſown in borders, where there is only the morning ſuns 
any time from Auguft to April; and as ſoon as the 
plants are at all big enough to prick out, ſet them four 
inches aſunder ; and ſometime in Augaſt, plant at fix 
inches, where they are to remain for their firſt blow 
which ſhould be attended to, in order to mark the beſt 
flowers, dividing theſe into two ſorts, prime and mid- 
ling ; and the reit may be cither planted into ordinary 
ground in plantations, &c. or caft away: There will 
be but few real good ones in a great many; but the cul 
ture of this plant is ſo eaſy, that it is worth while to try 
tor them. Some ſow in pots, and boxes, in December, 
nal placing them in the ſun, and houſing them in ſevere 
thi} weather; and when the plants appear, ſet them in an 
hel h atpect, leſt much fun deſtroy the young plants; 
na | R 3 early 
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early in autumn, or ſpring, is however better : The 
feed may be covered a lietle leſs than a quarter of an 
inch, Both ſeeds and ſeedling plants ſhould have oc- 
cational watering, as moiſture ſuits them. 

A come 


ot for the polyanthus is ſimply a light iam, 
{as the firit ſpit from the paſture rotted down with the 
tu and about one fourth part cow dung or wood pile 
earth, If the loam is ſtrong, a little drift ſand amongſt 
it will be proper. The polyanthus grows any where, 
but a- coul foil and fituation ſuits it beſt; and ſome 
compoſt, as the above, with an eaft border, is neceſſary 
in order to a capital blow. _ | 

Tubereſe is blown fineſt in a hot-houſe ; but if planted 
in pots, and plunged at the back of a hzot-bed frame, 
it tucceeds very well. This will be beſt done about 
Alid- April, as ſooner they are apt to get too tall before 
they can ſafely be expoſed abroad. Provide a good 
Froh light earth, and uſe no dung, except a little rich 
and dungy, to lay an inch below the bottom of the 
buld ; fill the pots only three parts, and place the root 
only half way, or a little more, in it. Let the mould 
be what moiſt, but give no water till the ſhoot 
appears, and then moderately ; at which time, fill up 
the pot, juſt to cover the bulb, which ſhould be but 
barely hid, when the pot is full. The beſt ſhaped pots 
for bulbous roots is, when the bottoms are as wide as 
the top; and the ſize for the tubereſe ſhould be thoſe of 
eight or nine inches diameter at top, according as the 
bottom is for width; for the more ſpace below, the leſs 
is required above. 

As the ſhoots advance in growth, the more air muſt 
be given; and as freely as poſſible on mild days, ſhut- 
ting cloſe on cold nights, and almoſt ſo on moderate 
ones. When they get too high for the frames, and 
the ſeaſon is forward, with kind weather, they may be 
plunged in the ground, cloſe under a warm wall; and 
à covering of mat contrived to protect them a while 
on nights, or may do if left to take their chance. - 

- the 
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the weather is foul, they may be houſed-in a good 
window, for a week or a fortnight, and then put in 
the ground as directed above. Here let them remain, 
giving occaſional watering, (and freely in dry 9 
till in flower; when the houſe (allowing them light 
ſun) will be their proper reſidence, for their fine power- 
ful ſcent, and to protect the, blow, that it may the 
longer continue. In their flowering ſtate, they will 
want much water. | 

The heat on which this flower is forwarded, ſhould 
be moderate, otherwiſe it will run up too faſt, If 
planted under a ſouth wall in May, covering the root 
about an inch, and guarding againſt much wet till it 
is growing, it will do for a late blow : A hand-glaſs of 
courſe would be ſerviceable, both to aſſiſt it in ſhoot- 
ing, and ſhelter it from unkind weather; but cloſe 
covering is as much as poſſible to be avoided. Freſh 
roots are imported every year;—the double never 
flowers twice with us, but the fingle may, if kept in 
a dry warm room, r x 
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SECTION XX. 
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A CALENDAR, 
1 general work of gardening has been pretty 
£ 


ſpoken of, in the parts concerning the - 
mation, cultivation, and management of a garden, propa- 
getion, &c. The particular culture of eſculents, herbs, 
fruits, and fizwers, has been treated in the ſections ap- 
propriated to each. It therefore remains to give here 
little more than ſhort hints, by way of aſſiſting recol- 
lection, and to make proper references to the pages, 
where farther inſtructions may be found of thole that 
need, or chuſe to confult them. 
What is ſaid concerning ſees and ſowing, page 57 


to 64, muſt be attended to. It need only be tarther - 


oblerved, that as to the /caſor: proper to do the ſeveral 
works of gardening, it is not the ſame (exactly) every 
where, as ſoil and ſituation make a diffterence.— TI he 
time mentioned in this calendar is, that which the 
author judges will be found moſt generally right in the 
midland counties, as the extremes of north and ſouth 
make a great difference in this buſineſs. | 

'The wort of gardening being very multifarious, it 
would be a practice not unworthy, even the ſkilful 
gardener, to make it à rue , once a week, to coniider 
what zs to be done the following week; and to make 
' memerandums accordingly, numbering them in the 
cer he would have them performed. — Thus he would 
never be at a loſs, what to ſet himſelf, or his labourers 


about, and the mortification of omiſſions, or appear- 


ance 


ow 
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ance of neglect, would be avoided: This calendar, it 


is preſumed, will be found a ready and ſufficient aſſiſt- 


ant upon ſuch an occaſion, the author having endea- 
youred to make it plain, comprehenſive, and as conciſe 
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JANUARY. 


Lr every thing be done now, that the weather and 
circumſtances will permit, (if not abſolutely neceſſary) 
in order to leſſen the work of next month, which when 
it happens to be an open ſeaſon, is a very important one 
in the way of gardening, in which the lols of a ſingle 
fine day is of conſequence. 5. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


Froſt protect things from, as they need it. 
Earth. up roots bad or diſturbed by froſt. 
Dung for hot-beds. nould be duly attended to, 171. 
Manure and compeſt heaps turn frequently over. 
Eſpaliers, garden frames, and ſuch things, rectify, 
los, make, repair, ſharpen and brighten, 256. 
Fruit, onions, &c. the ſtores of, look over, 263, 229. 
Bruſh-woad, prepare ready for ſticking peas, &c. 231. 
Planting, trench and prepare ground tor, 28, q5, &c, 
New-planted trees, protect and tie to ſtakes, 89, 100, 
Old trees dig about, and dreſs with ſome manure, 45. 
Prune eſpalier trees, ſtandards and ſhrubs, 160, 166. 
Mzfs, clear trees and. ſhrubs from, in moiſt weather. 
Vermin ſet traps for, kill bull-finches, &c. | 
Webs and nefts of exerpillars, flugs, ſnails, deſtroy. 
Beds and borders, weed, {tir the ground, and rake. 
Cauliflawers and lettuces in — ek attend, 214, 227. 
Endive, tie up, when dry, to blanch; and protect it, 220. 
K R 5 Gans, 
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Cions, procure for graffing, except apples, 82, 85. 
Het-hedi, prepare for, or make, cucumbers, &c. 169, 177, 
Drain ground, ſcour ditches, plaſh hedges, &c. 


SOW 


Cucumbers, 176. Melons, 192. Peas 230. Beans, 206, 
Spinach, 243. Radifhes, 238. Lettuces, 226. Creſt, 
249. Muftard, 253. Carrots, 212. The five laſt 
on heat; to which may be added, rape and lap- 
lettuce, 228, as fallading ; towards the end of the 
month, however, they may be ſown on warm bor. 
ders, the ſallading being under cloſe hand-glafles, 


b PLANT 


Mint on heat, 253. Cabbages at diſtances as 211. 
Trees and ſbrubs of the deciduous kinds, grape vines, 
eurrants, geoſeberries, and raſpberries, if mild weather, 
ſo that the ground will work looſe. Layers may be 
removed; but rather prepare the ground now for 
planting them next month, 95, &c. 


PROPAGATE 


Trees and ſhrubs by ſuckers, layers, cuttings, 64, &c. 


FLOWERS. 


Pots of, fee December, tulips, anemonies, ranunculuſes, 
mths, narciſſuſes, &c. above ground protect, 289. 
and tuberous roots now plant for a late blow, 
or in the next month ; but preſerve them if choice 
forts from much wet, leſt they rot, 286. 
. Curiculas, if diſturbed by froſt, dreſs and protect, 358. 
Car nations, and all hardy plants, in pots, protect, but 
give them as much air and ſun as may be, 361. 
Fletoering ſhrubs may be planted, if open weather, 
covering the roots well ; but it is better done next 
month, getting the ground ready now, 107, &c. 


NURSERY, 
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NURSERY, 


Vermin, guard againſt in time, on ſeed beds, &c, 72. 

Dig beds for ſewing, next month tree ſeeds, &c. 71, 

Prate ſeedling trees (particular exotics) from fr 

Plant, or tranſplant, hardy things, cover the roots. 

Prepare ground for next month's planting out ſeedlings, 
or ſtocks for grafting another year, 72. 


1 0 6 
FEBRUARY. 


Wurd the ground can be conveniently worked, this 
is a very buſy month, and no time muſt be loſt, nor 
hands ſpared, that every thing may be done in its pro- 
per, or earlieſt ſeaſon, | 

The lat week is the principal, in which many things 
are to be done, and ſome full crops ſown : The ſeilful 
gardener is properly aware of this, but ordinarily the 
month of February is too much neglected. 


$45 MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


Ground, prepare for planting and ſowing, &c. 45, 
Borders ſhould be ſtirred, dug, or dreſſed, 29, 138. 
Gravel walks, weed, moſs, put in order, and roll firm, 54. 
Turf, prepare the ground for laying, by levelling.. 
Graſs plats and walts, ciean up, cut the edges, 54. 
Compoſis and manures, turn over, and break well, 
Hot-beds, attend regularly, and no neglect, 179, &c. 
Stable dung, for hot-beds, now manage properly, 171. 
Cauliflowers and lettuces, fee to, as in the laſt month. 
Earth-up and protect plants from froſt and wind, 49. 
Stict-peat, neatly, when about five inches high, 2372. 
IV/ied and thin crops, as winter onions, radiſhes, &c. 49, 
Endive, attend, to blanch and ridge when quite dry, 220. 
| | A HAR Vermix 
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Vermin and inſets, ſee to, as mice, ſnails, lugs, &c. 233. 
Birds, chiefly bull-finches, do much miſchief now. 
Prune wall and other trees, but firſt grape vines, 129. 
Aſs and canker clean trees of, moiſt weather. 
Cons for graffing provide, 82, and.uſe them, 83, &c, 
Edgings of thrifc, a good time to make or repair, 55. 


SOW 


 Cucumbers, 178, 219. Melons, 192, 228. Peas, ſmall, 
31, large, 232. Beans, the broad forts, or the 
mazagans, it wanted early, 206. Radifhes on 
heat, or not, 239. Lettuces on heat, or not, 227. 
Small ſullading on heat, or on a warm border under 
glaſs, 249. Cabbages, the ſugar loaf forts, 211 ; or 
if early ones are wanted, ſow the Yorkfhire ſort on 
heat, 212. Savoys, 241. Onions, 228. Leeks, 225. 
Parſley, 254. $oinech, 243. Carrots on heat, or 
not, 212. Parſueps, 230. Celery, 216. Kidney- 
beans on heat, 224, Turneps on heat, 244. Cauli- 


fewers on heat, 214. 


| PLANT 5 
Cucumbers, 179, 184. Melons, 195. 1 215. 
Cabbages, 211. Horſe-radifſh, 221. Garlick,, 221. 
Recombole, 255. Shalts, 243. GCives, 248. Mint 
on heat, 253. Potatoes, early forts, on heat, and 
warm borders, 235. Fines, wall, eſpalier, and flan- 
dard fruit trees, fareſt trees, and deciduous ſhrubs, 30, 


95» 107, 112. 
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PROPAGATE 


Trees and forubs by graffing, 83, by ſuckers, layers, 
and cuttings, 64. Soto 1 ſtones, and ſeeds 
of fruit, &c. on fine well broke earth, providing 
ercꝛics a little het, 71, f 5 
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FLOWERS, 
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FLOWERS, 


See laſt month. Biennials and perenmals plant, 283. 
Shrubs protect, &c. 119 : prune and dig about, 111, 
Carnations, &c, houſed, bring abroad mild days. 
Auriculas, pots dreſs and regularly water, 358. 
Auricula and polyanthus ſeed ſhould be ſown now, 359, 
Bulls and tubers, plant foon and pot ſome, 286. 

Water pots, particularly woody and hardy plants, 
Annuals, ſow about laſt week, 281 ; ſome in pots, 282, 


NURSERY, 


See laſt month. Sow hardy trees and ſhrubs, 7r. 
Tranſplant hardy ſeedlings of laſt year, and ſtocks 
for graffing next year, or the following, 72. 


4+ # * 


MARCH. 


THE fir/t week in this, like the laſt in February, is 
very valuable to the good gardener, and muff be made the 
beſt uſe of by thoſe who would have things tolerably in 
ſeaſon, and well furniſhed for the ſummer, It is there- 
fore proper to have no regard to the charge of neceſſa 
aſſiſtance. Nature now waits for us, let us not negle 
to attend upon her: This is the univerſal ſeed-time. 


See management, page 56. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK, 


Order and neatneſs are now principal objects, 54. 
Vacant ground, dig and apply manure where wanted. 
Borders dreſs, by weeding, digging, &c. fee laſt month, 
| Gravel walks, clean, roll, re- lay, or make new, 54. 
Edgings of thrift and box, if mild, repair, or make, 55. 


Graſs 
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Graſsplats and walks make, cleanſe, mow, cut edges, 54. 
Herb-beds weed and dreſs, ſee article balm, 246. 
Meeding in general ſhould be begun in time, 49. 
Aſparagus beds, weed, carefully fork, and dreſs, 202, 
Ditto, in dry weather, water as recommended, 205. 
Strawberry beds, weed, {tir the mould, and dreſs, 165. 
Artichokes, dreſs, &c. towards the end of the month, 202, 
Compoſts heaps, turn, ſcreen, or ſift, for pots, &c. 
Vermin, infefts, and deſtructive birds, ſee to, 233. 
Earth-up peas, beans, and whatever elſe needs it, 40. 
$tick peas in time, and ſtop them, or not, 231, 233. 
Stakes to trees, &c. ſee that they are faſt, 100. 

Graff now, but apples towards end of the month, 81. 
Prune wall trees without delay, but firſt vines, 148. 
Blaſſoms of choice wall-tree fruit, defend, 145. 
Prune, dig, dreſs, ſhrubberies and plantations, 108. 
Hot- beds carefully attend, 180, and make new ones; 183. 
Dung for future hot-beds, manage in worked heaps, 170. 
Cauliflotvers, &c. under glaſs, give air freely to, 214. 
Stir mould about ditto, and alſo lettuces, 215, 227. 
Prick out cauliflowers, cabbages, Tettuces, &c. 
Orchards, dung, dreſs, prune, or ſmoak them, 43. 


SOW., 


See laſt month, cauliflewers, ſavoys, onions, &c. Ru- 
diſhes, the ſpindle rooted, 239. Lettuces of forts, 226. 
Small ſallads, 249. In the firſt week: —Alexan- 
ders, 201. Aſparagus, 203. Beets, 208. Ham- 
Burgh parſley, 230. Salſafy. 240. Storzonera, 241. 
Skirrets, 243. Finochio, 250. Red cabbage, 212. 
Turnep radiſbes, 239. Second week: Turneps on 
heat, and in open ground, 245 ; and #:4ney-bean on 
heat, or a warm border, 223. Laſt week: Bracoli 
of the early purple autumn fort, 210. Naſturtiums, 
253. Capſicums, 248. Love apples, 259, Herbs 
of all ſorts, 246, &c, . Strawberries, particularly 
alpines, 77. | | 


' PLANT: 
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PLANT 


Trees and forubs, 30, 95, 107, 112. Herbs in rooted 
lips or cuttings, 246, &c. Strawberries, 38. Appa- 
ragus, 204. Artichokes, 201. Potatoes and Feruſa- 
lem artichokes, 222. Lettuces, 226. Cauliflowers, 
214. © Other things as laſt month, 


PROPAGATE 


Trees and ſorubs,” by graffing, 83; by ſuckers, oftsets, 
layers, and cuttings, 64. ee plants, by 
parting roots, &c. 285. | 


FLOWERS, ; 


The hardy kinds of flowers in pots that have been 
houſed, Would be inured by degrees to the weather, 
and ſoon left out on nights: None ſhould remain 
under cover more than neceſſary. 

Pot deſirable hardy plants for moveable ornaments, 

- when in flower; but not too many, 278, 282. | 
Auriculas, if not before, dreſs, and regularly water, 358. 
Carnations dreſs as directed for auriculas, 358. 
Tulips, hyacinths, &c. of the belt ſorts, protect, 289. 
Water potted plants duly as the weather is, 277. 
Sow annuals, 273. Biennials, 282. Perennials, 283. 
Take up, remove offsets, and divide fibrous rooted per- 

ennial flowers about middle of the month, 285, 
Layers of carnations, pinks, &c. take up carefully 

ſoon, and pot or plant with earth to the roots, 360. 
Seedlings of 1 and other things, plant out. 
Anemonies, ranunculuſes, and bulbs, may be put in 

(eof yo” the firſt week, to blow late, 286, 

287, , 
Bax, thrift, daiſies, pinks, &c, pot ſoon for edgings. 


NUR- 


« 1 APRIL. SECT, XX. 


NURSERY. 


Remove litter, weed, ſtir the ground, and rake neatly. 
Prune into form, ſhorten the leader, &c. to make a 
head, &c. 69. 905 

 Graffi of laſt year cut ta a few eyes; behead as at 94. 

* Tranſplant and ſow as laſt month, and do it quickly. 
Exotics, or tender plants, ſow on a gentle hot bed, 71. 
Water give in a dry time to ſeeds, ſeedlings, cuttings, 

and newly planted things; but not over much, 52. 


” © © 00 08 


APRIL. 


Ir by any means the proper early ſpring cropping of 
the ground has been prevented, make no delay to finiſh, 
and to get the garden into a complete ſtate of cultiva- 
tion. This month may be mild enough to invite us 
abroad, to traverſe the walks, and view nature in her 
ſpring attire, “ all blooming and benevolent.” Let no- 
thing therefore be met with that appears ſtovenly, or 
diſguſting. See page 54. | | | 

MISCELLANEOUS WORK. _ 


Barders, &c. weed, ſtir, rake, and clean up neatly, 49. 
Quarters alſo weed, particularly beds of onions. * 
Gravel walks and graſs plats, put in order, roll, &c. 54. 
Turf, get, lay, bur-water frequently if dry weather. 
Eàgings of box, &c. make, repair, trim, or cut low, 55. 
Matering omit not where neceſſary in a dry time, 50. 
Pruning finiſh all ſoon 3 head down young trees, 130. 
Graffs, ſee to, that the clayiag remains fafe on, 84. 
Bloſſoms of wall fruits, protect in bad weather, 145. 
Dung tor hot-beds, collect and take care of, 171. 
#Hat-beds, make in due time for fruiting cucumbers, 183. 
50 7 Hot- beds, 


\ 


5 
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Hot- beds, for melons, tender annuals, &. 194, 273, 279. 
Aſparagus, ſtrawberries, artichokes, lee laſt mon 
Cauliflowers, ſtir mould about, and earth up, 214. 
Peas, earth up, and ſtick before they droop, 231. 
Beans in bloſſom, crop the tops and earth up firmly, 207, 
Meed and thin all ſeedling crops, by hand or hoe, 49, 
Prick out celery and plants of every kind as fit, 50. 
Potatoes, early ſort, earth up, protect from froſt, 235, 
Lettuces, tie up cloſe, and ſtir the ground about, 227. 
Cabbages, earth up, and alſo tie up forward ones, 211, 
Caterpillars, ſnails and ſlugs, ſearch often after. 


SO 


As ſoon as poſſible, what was omitted laſt month, or the 
preceding. Then, Salſafy, 240. Scorxonera, 241. 
Pumpions and gourds, 237. Late Savas, 241 ; and 
Cauliflywers, 215. Beorcole, 209. Brocali, 210. 
Bruſſels ſprouts, 210. Chau Milan, 218. Char- 

dans, 218. Kidney beans, 223. . Cabbages, chiefly 
the large ſugar-laaf for coleworts, 211, 219. Herbs, 
culinary and medicinal, 246, &c. Naſturtiums cold 
ground, 253. Baſil on heat, 247. | 

Succeſſion crops, of cucumbers and melons, for hand- 
Halles, &c. 188, 198, 200. Peas, large and (mall, 

eans, the broad ſorts. Savoys, carrats, turneps 
celery, lettuces, finochio, ſpinach, and radiſbes coo 
ground, ſmall ſallading, weekly, on a ſouth border, 


onions to draw young, 66. 


PLANT 


Strawberries yet, but alpines ſucceed beſt ſo late, 38. 
Aſparagus, 204. Artichabes, 201. Leituces, 226. 
hives, garlick, rot ombole and ſbalots, firſt week, fee 
February, Cabbages, early and late, 211. Cauli- 
finvers, 215. Kidney beans that have been raiſed on 


heat, 224. Potatzes for a full crop, 234. Herbs in 
| rooted 
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Hh | APRIL, SECT. XX, 
rooted ſlips, 246, &c. Trees and ſhrubs immediately, 


and do it in the beſt manner, water, cover the roots, 
and ſtake the ſtems, 97, 107. | 


PROPAGATE | 


Trees and ſhrubs, by grafting, layers, cuttings, and 
| ſowing, which may yet be performed, 64, 71, 79. 
Herbs, by lips, or cuttings, in a good ſoil, and a ſhad 
- ſituation, but not under trees, 246, &,  _ 
FLOWERS. | 
| Sow, in the firſt week, (if not done before) annuals, 
273, 279, 280. Bienmals, 282. Perennials, 283. 
Plant, or prick out, annals as the ſorts require, 274. 
Biennials and perennials of late blowers, may yet be 
tranſplanted into borders or pots, giving an immediate 
watering, and ſhading a few days from ſun, 283. 
Carnation layers, taking them up carefully with a 
ſcoop trowel, 276. Pinks, the ſame. Tube roſe, 357. 
Tulips, ranunculuſes, anemonies, &c. of choice ſorts, 
protect in ſevere cutting winds, 288. 


Auriculas in bloom, ſhelter from rain, wind, ſun, and 


ſupport the ſtems by neat forked ſticks, 359. 
Pots of flowers, ſhift, and dreſs, tie up, water, &c. 363. 
Crocus leaves tie up, do not cut them off. ON. 


0 
649 * 


NURSERY. 


Wed, water, ſtir the ſail, rake neatly, and clean up, 69. 
Tranſplant (yet) ſeedlings of trees and ſhrubs; the 
evergreen forts it is now a good time for, 72. 
Sow (if not done before) the ſeeds of foreſt trees, flow- 
ering ſhrubs and evergreens : but keep them cool, by 
watering, as every thing ſhould be, that is fown or 
- tranſplanted late in the ſpring : Yet they muſt not 
be kept ſoaked with wet, 71. 
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Ler this charming month be uſhered in with due 
reſpect, by the gardens being in excellent order, to 
which end let no help be Naas. when the gardener is 
not competent to perform the work himſelf: It is often 
too much for the moſt induſtrious man. | 

We now gather vegetables that have ſtood the win- 
ter, and been the care of many months, with ſome'of 


the products of /pring alſo; and it is the hope and 


fruition of reward that ſweetens labour: All the ſenſes 
are gratified at this ſeaſon. 


— The ſoftening air is balm ; | 
And every ſenſe and every heart is joy! 


THOMSON, 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


Neatneſs muſt be purſued, ſtir the ground, rake, &c. 49. 
Gravel walls and graſs plats, keep in good order, 54. 
Weeds, deſtroy every where, by the hand or hoe, 49, 54. 
Water, if dry weather, new planted trees, ſhrubs and 
flowers, ſtrawberries, cauliflowers, &c. 40, 51. 
Thin all forts of ſeedling crops enough, and in time, 49. 
Prick out lettuces, celery, brocoli, boorcole, cauliflowers, 
favoys, cabbages, leeks, &c. 50. | 
Earth up potatoes, peas, beans, cabbages, celery, &c. 49. 
Tie up forward lettuces, and early cabbages, 211, 227. 
Cucumber plants, give air, water, ſhade, train, 185, &c, 
Hot- beds, make for cucumbers and melons, 17 3, 189, 199. 
Regulate wall-trees, vines, and prune figs, 132, 149, 151. 
Graff5 attend to, and repair the claying, &c. 84. 
Thin fruit that is ſuperabundant on wall-trees, 146. 


Beans, top, when in bloſſom, and earth them up, 207. 


SOW 


380 MAY. ' SECT. xx. 


SOW 


Naſturtiums, herbs, and tall kidney beans, firſt week, 
253, Endive, 220, and purſiane, 255, ſecond week, 
Cauliflowers. about the middle, 215. Celery, 222. 
Pumpions and gourds, 237. AP: 

Succeſſiun crops of cucumbers for picklers, 190. Melons 
for mangoes, 200. Dwarf kidney beans, celery, ra- 

* diſhes, turneps, cabbages, ſavoys, bracolt, peas, beans, 
finochuo, ſalſaſy, ſcorzonera, chardons, ſpinach, lettuces, 

radiſbes, and ſmall ſallading, chiefly firſt week. 


PLANT 


. Kidney beans that have been forwarded on heat, 223. 
Cucumber and melons, ſecond crop, 188, 198. For- 
ward gourds, 237. Lettuces, 226. Cauliflowers, 
ſavoys, cabbages, coleworts, 217, 219. Celery, if for- 
ward, in trenches, 217. Artichokes, 201. Potatoes 
234. Naſturtiums, 253. Capſicums, 248. Love- 
apples, 250, and baſil, 247, towards the end of the 
month. FHerbs, by parted roots, 246, &c. Trees 


and ſbrubs may yet ſucceed under good manage- 


Dent, 101. 


|  PROPAGATE 
Herbs, culinary and medicinal, by flips and cuttings, 


but rather the latter. For ſage it is now the belt - 


time, 246, &c. See Flowers, article ſlips, &. 


FLOWERS, 


Saw annuals of all forts for a late blow. Scarlet bean, 
- fow as a flower to run up pales, &c. 273, &c. 

Thin ſeedlings ſoon, that they may not be weak, 273. 
Prick out, or plant, the tender annuals in new hot-beds, 

pots, &c. as directed, 274, 270 278. - | 

Hot-beds of flowers, manage, as to air, water, &c. 286. 
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Biennials and perennials, thin in time, and water them; 
alſo prick out any that are forward enough; they 
may yet be ſown, 282, 283. 

Auriculas out of lower, remove out of the ſun, 359. 

Tuberoſes, pot on heat, or under a ſouth wall, 357. 

Tulips, anemonies, &c. in beds and in flower, protect, 288, 

Bulbs and tubers of dying ſpring flowers, take up, 285. 

Slips and cuttings of pinks, double wal/-flowers, double 
ſweet williams, double ſcarlet lynchnts, double rockets, 
and lychnidea, plant as ſoon as the young ſhoots are 
forward enough, 364, 333, 343, 340, 344- 

Geraniums, plant cuttings of laſt year's ſhoots, 361. 

Mater ſced-beds lightly and moderately in a dry time, 
280; and pots of flowers regularly, 277. 

Air, give to houſed plants freely, as the ſeaſon is. 

Dreſs, ſhift, and tie up, flowers and ſhrubs in pots, 363. 

Pat ſome ten week ſtocks, mignonette, &c. 276, 278. 

Support ſpindling carnations, &c. and weak ſhrubs, 55, 

Str the ſurface mould of pots of flowers, 362. 


7 NURSERY, © 
IVeed, water, occaſionally ſhade tender ſeedlings, 69. 


Szed-beds, keep cool, for without moiſture, germina- 
tion cannot be expected; but give water lightly, ſo 
as not to cake the ground, 51. 1 


"0 0... SW 


JUNE. 


In this month the gardener begins to find ſome pauſe 
to his labour. The ground is now fully cropped, as 
to principals, and the chief buſineſs is to ſee that the 
various plants, according to their different ages of 
growth, do not ſtand in need of the neceſſary aſſiſtance 
of culture, or good management, Particularly attend 
to trained trees, &c. to regulate them beforc they get 
into diſorder ;—- This do once a week. -" 
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 Prick out things, celery, endive, ſavoys, broco 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 

Weed diligently, particularly cloſe crops, 49. 
Stir the ground between open crops, and rake, 49. 
Gravel walks, graſs plats, and edgings, ſee to, 55. 
Mater, let it be duly applied where neceſſary, 51. 
Thin by hoe, or hand, all forts of-crops fully 49. 

i, &c. 50. 
Cauliflowers ſhewing head, break leaves over, 216. 
Earth up high peas, beans, &c. ſee the laſt month. 
Tie up the leaves of garlick and rocombole, 221. 
Blanch lettuce, white beet, and finochio, 208, 227, 250. 
Stick peas, and top beans when in full flower, 231. 
Cucumbers, attend duly, to air, water, train, &c. 185, 
Melons, ditto, prune, lay tile under the fruit, 195, &c. 
Prune wall-trees, vines and eſpaliers, 129, 149, 160. 
Blighted trees, pull off curled leaves, in time, and 

water them frequently with an engine, 52. 


Graff that have clearly taken, unclay and unbind, 84. 


Bud, or inoculate, at Midſummer, or ſoon after, 89. 
Aſparagus, finiſh cutting before Midſummer, 206, 
Herls for drying, gather as directed, page 246. 
Seeds allo attend to, and gather if any ripe, 59. 


SOW 


Cucumbers, laſt crop, for picklers may do in cold 
| Pros if a good foil and ſunny ſituation, 190. 
Pumpions and gourds may ſucceed as ditto, 237. 
Turnep radiſhes_ of all forts, but chiefly the laige 
white and black Spaniſh for autumn uſe, in cool 
ground, 239. Endive for a principal crop, 220. 
Succeſſion crops of celery, broceli, peas, broad beans, kidney 

beans, radiſbes, lettuces, ſmall ſallading, purſlane, tur- 

neps, cabbages, carrots, finochio, and ſpinach. 


* 


8 1 : PLANT, | 
Cucumber, 189. Melons. 199. Pumpions and gourd:, 
237. Naflurttums, 253. Capſicums, 248. Love- 
| apples, 


XX. 
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apples, 259. Leeks, 225. Celery, 216. Cautiflowers, 
bracoli, boorcole, ſavoys, cabbages, and ſuch like 
greens, at-two and a half feet, or rather more for 
cauliflawers; lels for brocoli, and cabbages if a ſmall 
ſort. Seedling herbs, 246, &c. Moiſi weather at 
this ſeaſon is very advantageous for pricking out, 
or planting, and it muſt not be neglected when it 
occurs: Water at the time of planting, and after- 
wards as the weather may require. | 


- 


PROPAGATE 


Herbs by flips, or cuttings, in a good foil, and as cool 
a ſituation as may be, not under trees, 246, &c. 

Layer the young ſhoots of es, evergreens, or any 
ſhrub, or tree, that does not readily ſtrike root from 
older wood, or fend forth fuckers ; but make the ſoil 
rich firſt with compoſt, or ſhort dung, and water 
the layers frequently, 66. 

Cuttings, or the young ſhoots of ſome woody plants, 
may be made to ſtrike root, ſee page 312. 

About the ſecond week is the beſt time to plant cuttings 
of myrtles, which ſhould be young wood and ſhort, 
about two inches. Keep them cool. : 


FLOWERS. 


Annuals, tender ſorts, pot and plant out into the bor- 
ders ; they will require a good ſoil,” water, and a 
little ſhade at firſt, and chuſe rainy or cloudy wea- 
ther for the work, 270. | 
Pots of flowers ſet where they have only the morning 


| ſun, but not under trees, or any roof, except for 


. ornament a while, when in blow, 278. 


Trim, from dead parts, &c. perennials and biennials, 56, 
Carnations, and other ſpindling flowers, ſupport, 55. 
Geraniums, plant cuttings of laſt year's thoots, 361. 
Ilater pots of flowers duly, borders o:caſionally, 277. 
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Prick out ſeedlings of biennial and perennial flowers, 
particularly carnations, 360. Pinks, 364. Auriculas, 
359, and polyanthuſes, 365, into ſhady places. 

Plant ſlips, &c. of wall-flowers, &c. ſee [aft month, 

Layer carnations, pinks, and ſweet williams, 359. 

Auriculas ſhould be ſet in ſhade, except for RH 359. 

Spring bulbs, the leaves being decayed, take up, 285. 

Autumnal bulbs, plant at the end of the month, 286, 


— - 


NURSERY. 


Meed, water, tir the ſoil, rake it, and clean up, 69. 
Shade the tender ſeedlings, and late planted things, 51. 
Seed beds, ſpring ſown, keep moiſt, and earthed up; 
in very hot weather, an awning of mats is advan- 
tageous on days. Seedlings in pots or boxes move 
into ſhade, but not under trees. | 
Thin young plants from growing thick and weak, 49. 


%* * XM * 


3 JULY. 


| Troven in this month there is a ceſſation from 
the great buſtle, and more laborious works of garden- 
ing, yet“ ite many cares” ſtill find employment for the 
willing hand; and moſt aſſuredly a good ſucceſs in 
the end will not be attained 3 perſeverance in 
the means. Let nothing therefore be omitted, that 
may tend to crown the gardener's credit with a con- 
tinued production of fine vegetables, fruits, and'flower:. 
The garden now abur.dantly gratifies the fight, the 
taſte, the ſmell; and thoſe who have the opportunity to 
enjoy it, ſhould be grateful to Gop—and the gardener. 


| MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 
Prepare yacant ground for cropping, and let as little 
of it as poflible lay rude and unproductive, 1 
| ed. 
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Weed, flir the borders, hoe between crops, &c. 54. 
Mater cauliflowers, and whatever elſe may need it, 51. 
Gravel walks, graſs 2 and edgings, keep in order, 54. 
Box, yew, &c. ſhould be clipped after, or in rain. 
Earth peas, broad and kid. beans, celery, cabbages, &c. 
Blanch white-beet, lettuce, and ſinochio, 208, 227, 250. 
Stick peas, and running kidney beans in time, 231, 225. 
Thin all ſmall crops to their due diſtances, 49. 
Prick out celery, endive, brocoli, cabbages, &c. 50. 
Ceed, gather as they ripen, leſt the beſt are loſt, 59. 
Herbs for drying, gather as ſoon as in flower, 246, 
Take up garlick, rocambole, ſhalots, 221, 225, 243. 
Cucumbers and melons, attend, water, train, &c. 185, 195, 
Pumpiens and gourds, train, and water plentifully, 237. 
Artichokes, take off ſmall {ide heads in time, 202, 
I/all-trees, &c. regulate, and occaſionally prune, 132. 
Vines ftop, and take off the little ſide ſhoots, 150 
Thin wall trees, &c. of ſuperabundant fruit, 146, 156. 
Bud-graff, or inoculate, fruit trees, roſes, &c, 89. 
Blighted wall-trees, attend to, ſee the laſt month. 
Strawberry Runners take off; except the firſt, 77. 
Kidney Beans, runners, train, and water if dry, 225, 
Ants, flies, and waſps, take by vials of ſugar water. 


So 


Brocoli, firſt week, cool ground a little, for late uſe, 210. 

Endive, principal winter crop, in open ground, 220. 

Peas and beans, early forts, may yet ſow, 208, 232. 

Kidney beans, dwarts, firſt week, ſouth border, 224. 

Carrots, a few, cool ground, firſt week, and water both 
ſeeds and roots if dry weather, 212. 

Radiſbes of any kind, but chiefly the large black and 
white Spaniſh turnep ſorts, water, 240. 


Lettuces, the hardier, or winter ſorts, open ground, 226. 
Spinach, firſt week, the round in cool ground, and in 

the laſt week the prickly ſeeded, 243. 
Onions, a few Welch, and Straſburgh, ſecond week, 228. 
| 8 Coleworts, 
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ale firſt week for winter, laſt week di 219, 
—_— any ſort, both _— and late in the month, 244. 


PLANT | 


Celery at fix inches ; Leeks the ſame or more, Endive, 
lettuces, coleworts, at a foot. Cabbages, Javoys, bracoli, 
 Þoorcole, and caulifiowers, at two feet, or a little more 
in a rich ſoil, particularly the latter: Give water at 


planting, and two or three times after, if not much 
rain ſhould fall. 


PROPAGATE 


Herbs, 8 roſemary, ſage, propagate * by cut- 
tings, or flips, occaſionally watering, 246, 

Trees and ſhrubs, by laying ſhoots of the 50 

year ; i. e. of thoſe that are not apt to ſtrike from 


older wood. Slips and cuttings of ſome ſorts, may 
ſtrike, by the help of a band-glaſs, 66, 312. 


FLOWERS. 


Sti the flower borders, and rake them neatly, 54. 
Pots of flowers, ſet in ſhade, and regularly water, 278. 
Carnations aud double ſweet-wilhams, layer, 3 59) 333. 
Pinks, plant lips, cuttings, pipings, or layer, 364. 
Geraniums, double lychnis, lychnideas, double 1wall-flowers, 

Ro-#ets, plant cuctings, or ſlips, 344, 333, 361, 240. 
Succulent plants (as ales may now be let abrcad. 
Annuals, plant out tender forts into borders, 285, 
Ditto, quick blowers may {till be fown, 334. | 
Biennial:, thin ſeed beds of, prick out, water, &c. 283. 
Perennials ditto, particularly auriculas, 359. Carna- 

tions, 301. Pinks, 364, and polyanthus, 365. 
Larkſpurs, thin and pull up all the ſingle ones, 335. 
Stats, pull up moſt of the ſingle ones, 332. 
Seeds, gather very regularly as they ripen, 56, 58. 
| Bulbous and tuberous roots take up in due time, 285. 

: N Bulle 
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Bulbs of autumn, as /affron crocur, plant now, 292. 
Trim plants and ſhrubs, ſtraggling branches, &c. 56, 
Support weak flowers and ſhrubs by proper ties, 55. 
Minionette, tow in pots to flower in winter. 


NURSERY. 
Meed, water, ſhade, ydung tender ſeedlings, &c. 69. | 


Prune away ſuckers, or ſhoots from ſtems, &c. parti» 
cularly thoſe that have been grafted, 93, 94. 

Thin ſeedlings, ſhade by a mat, &c. new planted ones, 
but not from night dews, water, &c. 73, 51. 


"mo „ ＋ 


g 


AUGUST. 


Iv this month (as in ſome meaſure before) the 
zardener anticipates products of the future. year, and 
lows various vegetables in autumn to ſtand the winter, 
for ſpring and ſummer uſe ; ſo that, in this, and other 
relpects,  Augu/t is in truth an important ſeaſon, as 
will be ſeen by the work directed to be done. The 
times for the ſeveral ſowings ſhould be pretty exactly 
obſerved in order to ſucceſs. | g 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


Mae, water, flir borders, rate and clean up, 50, 54. 
IValks and graſs plats, attend, roll, mow, ſweep, 54, 
Thin by hoe, or haud, young crops, in dry weather, 49. 
Vater ditto, as alſo new ſown beds, regularly. 

Prick out celery, and other things as winter greens, 50. 
Earth up peas, beans, kidney beans, celery, greens, 
&c. 49. ; 3 
Blanc h 1 beet, chardon, finochio, 220, 208, 218. 
Dis, or uſe a ſtrong hoe, between rows of plants, 49. 

Vacant ground, clean, and prepare for uſe, 46, 47. 
| S 2 Stick 


* 
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Stick peas, and take up the haulm of old crops, 231. 
State tall plants which are ſtanding for ſeed, 59. 
Seed plants ſupport, and gather ſeed as it ripens, 59. 
Herbs, gather for drying juſt when in flower, 246. 
. Onions, preſs down the leaves to the ground, 229. 

. Shalots, garlick, rocombale, take up, 249, 227, 261. 
_ vines, prune, nail, and keep in due order, 150, 


Wall- trees, eſpaliers, climbing ſhrubs, &c. regulate, 133. 


Inſects about wall-trees, attend to. See blight, June, 
Vaſps, &c. take in trees, by vials of ſugar water. 
Budding may yet be performed, firſt week, 89. 
Buds that have taken of former work, unbind, 93. 
Net fruit trees up, to keep off birds, and alſo fingers. 
Gather fruit before the ſun has ſhone long upon it. 
Mat up currants and geoſeberries for late fruit, 164. 


Strawberries, clear from runners, weeds, leaves, 165. 


Cucumbers, pumpions, and gourds, train, water, &c. 
Pickling cucumbers ſhould be gathered twice a week. 
Melms, prune, train, water ſparingly, 195. 


SOW 


Coleworts in the firſt week, 219; cabbages in the 
 fecond, 211; cauliflotvers in the third, 214. Onions, 
Welch, a full crop, and a few Straſburgh a warm 
border, firſt week, 228. Lettuces, at the beginning, 
middle, and end of the month, 226. Small /allading, 
in a ſhady place, and water it, 249. Chervel and 
American creſs, ſecond week, 248, 250. Radijb, 
both ſpindle and round rooted, 245. Ardney beans, 
dwarf, on a warm border, firſt week, 225. Spinach, 
round firſt week, prickly third week; the former at 
broad caft, and the latter rather in drills, 243. 
3 or ſecond week, 244. Carrots, ditto, 


214. Herbs firſt week, 246, &c. 


PLANT - 


| Without delay, leeks, celery, lettuces, endive, cabbages, 
coleworts, late brocoli, and boorcole, diſtance as — 
i | mont 


| Sweet Williams layer, or tranſplant if rooted, 333. 


—  - - 


\ 
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month, though every thing planted late, may be fo 
much the nigher, generally ſpeaking one third. 
Stratuberries and herbs, culinary and medicinal, to- 
wards the end of the month, that they may be well 
rooted before winter, 39, 246, &c. 


— 


—  — 


PROPAGATE . 


Trees and fbruts, by laying e Fe in fine rich 


earth, and keep the ground cool about them, 69. 


FLOWERS. 


Decayed parts, take off, trim, and tie to ſticks, 56, 57. 
Shrubs, ditto, thin a little, and prune off ſuckers, 111. 
Elgings, or hedges of box, yew, &c. may be cut now. 
Water potted lowers ——_—— alſo others, 277. 

Ditto all new planted things, and ſhade them, 275. 
Annuals, hardy, ſow towards end of the month, 287. 
Minionette, plant in pots, to flower in winter. 
Biennials and perennials, plant, laſt week, 289, 291. 
Faxifrage pyramidal, and double plant in pots, 355. 
Geraniums, raiſed from cuttings, (or ſeed) pot ſoon. 
Ditto, pots of, &c. ſtir, or freſh earth, 304. 
Auriculas and polyanthus, tranſplant, part, &c. 359, 365. 
Carnations yet layer; tranſplant early layers, 359. 
Pinks from early cuttings may be fit to move, 304. 


Bulbous racts, as lilies, &c. take up for planting, 285. 
Bulbous offsets, replant them without delay, 286. 5 
Bulbs of autumn flowers, plant in firſt week; ſee ata- 
maſco, Guernſey, &c. Lillies, 362. * 
Succulent plants, ſhift (beſt ſeaſon) firſt week, 364. 


-- 


NURSERY, 


Prune ſuckers, fide ſtem ſhoots, ſtraggling and Juxu- 
riant ones from the head; fir the ground, weed, 
water, thin ſeedlings, plant, ſhade, &c. 69, 51. 

1 SEP- 
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\ „ SEPTEMBER. © | 

GARDENS begin now to fail of their wonted 
beauty, and therefore dying- flowers, all litter, and 
every thing unſightly, admoniſh the. gardener to trim 
'his plants, and clean the ground frequently, that all 
may be pretty if not gay. An attention of this fort, 
ſtirring the ground, and raking it, will give an air of 
Freſhneſs and culture highly pleaſing and creditable, 

24 MISCELLANEOUS WoR Kk. 

See beginning of laſt month, Abelve firſt articles. 
Shrubs free from ſuckers, dig about, &c. '111. 
Prepare ground for planting trees and ſhrubs, 103. 
Turf, lay as a good time, beat, roll, and water. 
Gather fruits as they ripen, and ſtore them well, 262. 
Grapes, tie fine ripe bunches up in gauze or crape, 
Figs, keep in cloſe training to ripen the fruit, 151. 
Cueumbers cover on nights to prevent the ſpot. 
Pickling cucumbers, gather before they get ſpotted, 
Melons carefully protect from cold and wet, 200. 
Cauliflowers,' prick out, put ſome on ſlight heat, 214. 
Ditto, Michaelmas crop, if dry weather, water often. 
Lettuces, prick out, at 4 or 5 inches, ſouth border. 
Herb-betts ſhould be cleared and dreiled this month, 246. 
Nafturtiums gather before ripe for pickling, 253. 
Onions, being dry and hard, take in, ſort, &c. 253. 
Garlict, fhalsts, and recambsle, tie up, and tore, 221. 
Seeds, ſuch as are well dried, dreſs and put up, 56, 59- 
Beans, late, top them as ſoon as in flower, 207. 


SOW 


' Spinach, turnept, Welch eniens (thick) and endive, fit 
week, for late ſpring uſe. Radiſhes ct all ſorts, bu: 
. . 2 cCuhicay 
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chiefly the large black turnep, 240. * Smal! ſallading, 
every ten days, warm borders, or under glaſs, 250. 
Cern ſallad, 250. Chervil, 248, and ſorrel, 257. 


% 


PLANT * 


At diſtances as before, coleworts, endrve, cabbages, U. 
voyr, bracali, baurcole, Bruſſels, ſprouts, chou-milan, 
and celery; alſo lettuces on dry warm ground, 226, 
Herbs, pot and medicinal, from parted roots, or off- 
ſets, 246, &c. Shalols, garlick, racambole, 249, 227, 
261. Strawberries, any time this month, (the 
ſooner the better) dreſs old beds and plants, 38, 77, 
165. Shrubs, begin to plant towards the end, but 
let not the roots be long out of ground, 196. Cux- 
rants, goꝛſeberries, add ruſpberries, may be planted 
laſt week, 31, 38. 957 


* 


PROPAGATE 


Trees and forubs, by laying young ſhoots, and at the 
end of the month, cuttings may be planted, as of 
gogſeberries, currants, laurels, haneyſuckles, &c. 65. 


FLOWERS. 


Remove dead ones, xim the decaying, tie up, &c. 55, 56. 
Annuals, fow ſome of the hardy torts, firſt week, 281. 
Biennal:, plant out, reſerving a few for ſpring, 283. 
Perenniats, ditto, alſo take up, and part old roots, 28 3. 
Pinks, from cuttings, &c. (if well rooted) plant out 
alſo carnations, ſweet-williams, &c. from layers, 350. 
Geraniums, from. cuttings, qr ſeed, plant without delay, 
in ſmall pots, ſhortening the roots, &c. 362. 
Auriculas, dreſe, ſhift, flip, place in ſhade, 359. | 
P.lyanthus, plaut, part roots, or ſow the ſeed, 3656. 
Bulls of autumn flowers, plant yet in-firit week, ſee 
laſt month; and thole of ſpring in laſt week, as 
cracuſes, early tulips, common anemonies, &c. 280. 
| S 4 Lilies 
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Lilies and other ſcaly bulbous roots, plant ſoon, 287. 
Offiets from bulbs muſt be planted immediately, 287. 
Beds for bulbous and tuberous roots, prepare, 293. 
£dgings of box, thrift, or pinks, plant, cut, or repair, 
Pots of flowers bring from ſhady ' ſituations to more 
ſunny ones; exotic, put in time under ſome degree 
of ſhelter, according to their nature; the ſucculent 
Plants are impatient of wet, and cold, as alſo varie- 
gated geraniums ; take them in ſoon ; but give plenty 
of mild air. x | | 
Minionetie in pots for winter, place under a ſouth wall. 


NURSERY, 


Wired, fiir the foil, chan up, and water, if dry weather. 


Dig about young trees, at the end of this, or the 


- _ ginning of next month, as directed, 79. 5 


Prepare ground for planting, next month. Stocks and 
ſeedlings, and ſowing ſeeds of trees and ſhrubs, 71, 
&c. Gerry Stones may now be ſown. Evergreen ſeed- 
lings ſhould be planted out, laſt week, watered, 


a dry time, 72. 
e 
OCTOBER. is 
'Tnys is the chief month of the year for planting 


trees, ſhrubs, &c. No part of it ſhould be loft, in 


either working the ground wel! for the purpoſe, or 


putting in the plants without delay: Early planting, 


if the ground is fit, is of much conſequence. Eſculents 
are to have their winter quarters provided them as ſoon 


as poſſibe in the month, as at the end of it the weather 


is often bad. Ws. 41 
Now the virtues of induſtry and perſeverance will 


be tried to keep the grounds clean from falling leaves, 


&c. The garden, however, ought yet to be a * 
ö 0 
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of pleaſure, and the weather is oſten ſtill inviting 
abroad ; Surmount impediments. | 


' MISCELLANEOUS WORK, 


Dig, dung, trench, and drain, ground thoroughly, 46. 
Prepare 15 
Rake leaves off borders and quarters, ſweep, &c. 54. 
Gravel walls, and graſe plats, cleanſe, roll, mow, 54. 
Turf will be well laid now, but do the work ſoon. . 
Caterpillars, deſtroy, for they do miſchief rapidly. - 
Thin, by hoe, ſpinach, &c. ſmall crops, by hand, 49. 
Prick out cabbages for winter or ſpring planting,.211. 
Hee between rows of cabbages, &c. and earth up, 49. 
Blanch celery and finochio by earthing; endive, beet, 
and chardons, by tying, 217, 256, 221, 208, 218. 
Cauliflowers that are heading, break leaves over, 216. 


| Aſparagus beds and ſeedlings, dreſs, ſecond week, 205. 


trawberries, if not before, dreſs out of hand, 165. . 
Raſpberries, dreſs, and plant coleworts between, 165. 
Seeds gather regularly and lay up thoroughly dry, 59. 
Fruits, gather carefully, houſe well, 262, 274. 
Dig up, and ſtore clean and dry, carrots, 214 potatoes, 

237; parſneps, 230; Feruſalem artichokes, 222. 
Dreſs about currant and gooſeberry buſhes, by digging 

in a little manure, cutting the ends of the roots. 
Herb-beds ſhould always be dreſſed at this time, 246. 
Vines, wall-trees, &c. regulate, if not fully prune, 143. 
Grapes bagged in gauze, ſee to, leſt they get mouldy. 
Shrub, &c. dig about, and put in _ order, 111. 


| SOW | 
Brans, mazagan, third and fourth week, 207. Peg 
ditto, early forts, 230. | Lettuces, firſt week, warm 
border, 226. Small ſallading, warm border, under 
glals; 249. Radiſhes, early > ſhort top, or early 
: Sandwich, may ſucceed, ſouth „ 240. Carrot 
a few early horn, warm border, may be ttied, 214. 
3 85 "PLANT 


r planting, lay open the holes for. trees, 97. 
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PLANT 


aer, 


Anjou cabbage and 'boorcole yet plant.  Brocoli, a few 

plants, firſt week, for lateſt ſpring uſe. Clewsrt:, 
$rſ week, 219. | Cabbages, any time, chufing ſtrong 

plants, 211. Endive, firſt week, warm border, 220. 
Celery, firſt week, open ground, for late ſpring uſe, - 

217. Cauliflavers, ſettle ſoon, 214. Lettuces, 226. 
Shalots, garlick, rocambale, (dry ground) 243, 221, 
255. Strawberries, firſt week, 29, Mall- trecs, and 
other ſhrubs, any time, but evergreens, firſt week. 
Herbs, rooted forts, 246, &, Mint on a little 

heat, protecting it, 253. Layers of trees and ſhrubs 

made laſt year; being rooted, take up well, and 
plant immediately, 97, &c. * 

Res PROPAGATP X 

Trees and ſhrubs, by ſuckers, 64. By layers of the 
young wood, roſes, jaſmines, bay, laurel, lauruſti- 

nus, vines, figs, filberts, codlins, mulberries, &c. 
See liſts of trees and ſhrubs, 66, By cuttings or ſlips, 

gooſeberries, currants, berberry, jaſmines, honey- 
ſuckles, laurels, box, &c. 66. Nee liſts, ſect. 19. 


| FLOWERS. . 2 
Look over, trim, tie up, gather ripe ſeeds, &c. 55, 56, 59. 
| _ . Geraniums, and other tender plants, dreſs, houſe, 362. 
| Auriculas and carnations in pots, preſerve from much 
wet, and ſet in ſunny ſituations, 358, 359979 
Seeds, or ſeedlings, in pots, or boxes, ditto, and ſhelter 
from the cutting N. E. winds, 359. 
Annuals, ſe\f-ſown,. &c. may be taken up with a little 
earth, and planted where wanted, 281. 
| Biennials, plant out, but leave a few for ſpring, 282. 
Perennials, ditto, alſo ſlip or divide old roots, 28 5. 
|  Bulbous or tuberous, and fleſhy roots of ſpring and ſummer 
| flowers, plant, but the earlieſt firſt, 285. 
5 B © i AHMinionc tte, 
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- Minione(te, pots of, houſe, or put under glaſs. 


Saxifrage, pyramidal and double, plant in pots, 256. 
Eging of dwarf flowers, box, &c. plant, or repair. 


NURSERY, 


Stir, and fork in a little ſhort well rotted manure, 70. 

Dig ground to be planted, a week before it is wanted. 

Seto leeds of trees, &c. and guardagainſt mice, &c. 72, 79. 

Tranſplant ſeedlings deſigned for — &c. 72. 

Suckers of plums, cuttings of quinces, collin, &c. 74. 

Prune, or dreſs up, young trees and ſhrubs from ſuck- 
ers, ſtraggling ſhoots, and form the heads, 73. 

Dig about ditto for purpoſes as directed, 79. 5 

S 6 þ 
* | 


NOVEMBER. 


| 4 
Tnovcn the ½% be the better month for planting, 
yet this is more commonly the time adopted: It can- 
not be now proper to delay it. The leaves not being 
all off ſnould be no obſtacle. „ 
The object of pleaſure ſhould not yet be given up; 
and let the gaydener do all in his power to be 2 
and neat, giving his grounds that proof of good cu 
ture, which is ſo eſſential to his credit. 
Anticipate winter, ſo as to put all in order, and fur- 
niſn the ground early; provide againſt fro, leſt it 
come unawares. r 


8 
ber 1 - | MISCELLANEQUS WORK... 

Mit, if it ſtands any where, let it be drained off. 
Vacant ground, dig, maiure, trench, or at leaſt hoe, 46. 
Clear away dead plants, leaves, weeds, and all litter, 54 
Fed borders and crops, as ſpinach, winter onwons,Xc. 


G lats, cleanſe, roll and lay but ſoon. 
Ef rs OO 
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Gravel walks, weed, clean, and roll hard after rain, 54. 
Compoſis, collect, and mix well the materials for them, 
Cucumber and melon earth, ſtore in dry time, 178, 195, 
Earth up peas, beans, celery, cauliflowers, &c. 49. 
Blanch endive, 221, chardons, 218, and finochio, 250. 
Dir up carrots, potatoes, Jeruſalem artichokes, and parſ- 
neps, but not all the latter, 230, Alſo when in 
proſpect of fraſt, ſome red beet, ſcorzonera, falſify, 
ſkirrets, Hamburgh parſley, leeks, turnep-radiſhes, 
and horſe-radiſh, all of them to be preſerved a while 
in a cellar, or longer in dry ſand. See cauliflowers 
farther on. | "I 8 1 
Lettuces in frames, under hand-glaſſes, &c. attend, 226. 
Artichakes, cut, ſee to, when in proſpect of froſt, 202. 
| Aſparagus, dreſs beds of, and alſo ſeedlings ſoon, 205. 
Kaſpberries, dreſs in the firſt week; ſee laſt month. 
Hot-b:ds may be uſed for ſmall ſallading, 249, mint, 253, 
lettuces, 227, or for radifhes, 239. | 
Fr, conſider what ſhould be protected from it. 
Fruit, lateſt ſorts, gather in the firſt week; and manage 
that already houſed, 262. | | | 
Onions, ſtore of, look over to remove decayed ones, 229. 
Feet, dreſs, put up clean and dry, and keep them ſo. 
Caterpillars on winter greens, ſearch for in time. 
Grubs about the roots of lertuces and fearch for, 227. 
$hrubs, prune and dig about; faſten trained ones, 111. 
Prune all trees, except figs, but cherries the firſt, 143. 
Figs, pull off green fruit, faſten ſhoots, 151. 
Cover the roots, and ate new planted trees, &c. 102. 
Cauliflawers under glafles attend to, and thoſe in head, 
break leaves over. This vegetable, and brocali, may 
be taken up when in proſper of froft, and planted 
with balls of 1 only laid in 2 cellar, 22 
will keep (perhaps) a month; but tie the leaves 
4 r at the tops weil ſtrong baſs or a hay-band 
5 they age taken up, 216. 7 
|  $OW 
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SOW / 


Small ſallading and lap lettuce, under glaſs, warm border, 
or rather on a little heat, 227, 249. Kadiſbes, pur- 
ple ſhort top, ſecond week, warm border, 238. 
Carrots, early horn, 214. Beans and peas firſt week, 
for a principal early crop, 207, 231. 5 


- 


PLANT 


Ce et, 217. Lettuces, 226, and cauliflawers yet, 
2 64D e ere or cloſe — A Ras 
wall, 214. Endive ridged, 220. Coleworts, 219. 
Cabbages, 211; andall in the firſt week, though the 
latter may be later. Mint on beat, 253. V all- 
trees, and others ſoon, 30, &c. 95, &c. Shrubs, de- 
ciduous, but not evergreens, 1x7, &c. Strawberries,” 
upon neceſſity, but do it firſt week, 39. 


PROPAGATE 


8 See"laſt month, by ſuckers, ſlips, diviſion, cuttings, and - 


layers, as roſes, &c. 64, &c. 


FLOWERS, 


Take up dead flowers, and tie up thoſe in blow, 55, 56. 
Froſt, re of, as to the care of tender flowers, 362, 
Auriculas and carnations in pots, protect, 359, 361. 
Seedlings in boxes, &c. place in the fun, and protect. 
Pots of hardy 8 are bt e 8 as well 
as the plants, unging above their rims, 358. 
Bulbous — tuberous 1 plant and protect, 286. | 
Biennials and Perennials hardy, plant early, 283. 
Thrift, plant os repair, as ſoon as may be, alſo bar. 


NURSERY. 72 


See loft manth ; and do ſton what was then omitted, > 


— 
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Cover the roots of newly planted things and lightly all 
iced beds and ſeedlings of tender ſorts, 99, 69. 


VM $$: 


6 .. - -. DECEMBER. 

THe garden is no longer a decorated fcene; but it 
contains many things of promiſe, which demand atten- 
tion, and which the induſtrious gardener will afford, 
agreeable to the culture that each requires. \ 

There are ſtill ſome works of labour; and where 

there is plenty of dung and frames, hoj-beds may be 
made uſe of, and ſpring anticipated. — 
If this month be called dreary, yet ſtill the face of 
nature has charms, and invites us ſometimes abroad, 
even when covered with ſnow, Froſt is clearly bene- 
ficial, it dries. the path, it ſtrings our nerves, cxhilarates 
our ſpirits, purifies the air, and prepares the ground for 
future produce. 


All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoaghtleſs eye 
In ruin ſeen. The froſt-concocted glebe 
Draws in abundant vegetable ſou], 
And gathers, vigour for the coming year. 


THoMsoON. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


Ned crops, &c, clear up litter, and ſtill be neat, a. 
Gravel walks, roll hard, if dry, againſt wet and froſt, 
Graſs plats, cleanſe from worm caſts, ſweep and roll. 
Mice traps, ſet about peas, beans, cauliflowers, &c. 233. 
Caterpillars in trees, ſnails in walls, and ſſugs, ſee after. 
Tools, make, repair, grind, and keep bright, 276. 

Seeds, look over the ſtock to keep them clean and dry. 
Fruit and anions, examine, remove decaying, 229, 263. 


/ 
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Straw, damp or muſty, remove from ſtore rooms. 
Fr:/t, guard againſt the ill effects of every where. 
IA heat 22 uleful to protect things, ſee radiſh, 238. 
Vegetables, before hard froſt, take up, ſee laſt month. 
Artichokes, aſparagus, and raſpberries, (if not before) 
give their winter drefling to ſoon, 202, 205, 164. 
Endive, tie up when perfectly dry, and ridge ſome, 220. 
Earth up (dry) celery high, alſo cauliflowers, chardons, 
brocoli, ſavoys, cabbages, &c. preſſing the mould. 


Cauliflowers and lettuces in frames, &c. manage, 214, 226. 


Planting, prepare for, and open the holes ready, 29, 97. 
Vacant graund, clean, dung, rough, dig, or trench, 46. 
Barrow, make uſe of when froſt to wheel in dung, &c. 
Hot-beds, ſee and manage the materials well for, 170. 
Cucumbers may be ſown in the laſt week, 174, 170. 

- $45 make, and incorporate well by turning over. 
Orchards, prune trees, dreſs, dig, or plough the ſoil, 43. 
Prune wall pear trees, eſpaliers, and ſhrubs, 153, 160. 


Hedges, ditches, and drains, manage as the caſe requires. - 


Drain wet from orchard, garden, nurſery, &c. " 
Spr:ng, have a conſtant eye to, and prepare things for. 


2487 SOW 


Beans, 207. Peas, 231. Radiſhes, 238. Carrots may 
be tried as radiſnes. Lettuces ditfo, under glaſs in a 
warm border. Small ſallad, as creſs, muſtard, and 
lap lettuce, on a ſlight heat, 227, 249. 


+; PLANT 
Mint on heat, 253. Trees and ſhrubs of | the 'hardy 


deciduous kind, in open weather, covering the 
roots and ſtaking; it againſt a wall faſten them to 
it, 97, &c. 1 


2 | PROPAGATE 
By ſuckers, cuttings, layers, &c. ſee October, 64, &c. 
FLOWERS, 
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FLOWERS. 


Take care f. but neither. ſow nor plant; yet ſome 
chuſe to ſow auriculas in this month, 359. 

Covering of every kind is to be 0 cloſer, or longer kept 
on than neceſſary, for great danger ariſes from much 
nurſing, when plants come to be expoſed again. 
See laſt month. 

Auriculas ſee to, and take off dead leaves, 358. 

- Carnations guard againſt mice and much wet, 361. 

Pats of hardy flowers, to protec, ſee laſt month. 


NURSERY, 


Protect, as the weather may require: all new Planted 
things, cover the roots of them well, 99. 

Seedlings of tender things may be covered lightly all 

over, but uncover in time, 69, 73. 
Froft-cracks in ſeedling beds, fill up with ſifted mould. 

Wet (much of) gives froſt ſo great hold, that it ſhould 
be particularly guarded againſt. 

Vermin muſt be attended > particularly mice, which 
are apt to bark, and fo kill young trees, 7 3. 


22 
CLOSE. 


| Nature attend! join every living ſoul, 
Beneath the ſpacious temple of the ſky, 
In adoration join ; and, ardent raiſe 
One general ſong. 1 


* roll your incenſe, herbs,- and fruits, and flower 
mingled clouds to n iu, oe fon exalts, - 
; Whoſe reath 8 yaw, and whoſe pencil paints. © 


HINTS 


| ON THE 
METHOD OF MANAGING POV. FIS. 


- 


= quantity of Fiſh to be ſupplied obviouſl 

depends upon the quantity of water, whi 
ſhould be divided, where it conveniently can, into five 
ponds ; theſe may be diſtinguiſhed by the five firſt 
figures, as, 1, 2, 3, 4 5+ | 
Number 5 is intended for Breeding, and ſhould be 
double or treble the ſize of any of the other ponds. Or 
if this be inconvenient, there may be two marked 
No. 5. This pond may likewiſe be the moſt diſtant 
from the houſe. If the Breeding Pond ſhould fail to 
anſwer this ſe, it will at leaſt ſerve as a conſerva- 
= for Fiſh of ſmall ſize, to be obtained elſewhere: 
indeed freſh ſtores in any caſe will be found de- 
ſirable. The contents of this pond in Carp and Tench, 
or the greateſt part, ſhould be taken out annually in 
September, or October, counted in braces; and ſuch 
_ are from five to ſeven inches long thrown into 
WHEL: -; | 1 
The contents of No. 4, when grown one year from 
the length of five or ſeven inches, muſt be put into 
No. 3. The contents of No. 3, having grown one 
. year 
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year from No. 4, muſt be removed into No. 2. And 
in like manner the contents of No. 2, after one year, 
muſt be removed into No. 1, which is to contain only 
ſuch Fiſh as are fit for the table. It is obvious that 
this pond, for ſafety and convenience, ſhould be the 
neareſt to the houſe. 

As No. 5 is to be the largeſt water, ſo No. 1 is to 
be the leaſt ; the reſt, of ſizes between the two. 
The ſhape of No. 1 ſhould be oblong, for the con- 
venience of the net, and the leſs diſturbance of the Fiſh 
in taking out what are wanted from time to, time. 

A book ſhould be kept by the Gardener, of the num- 
ber and ſize of each kind in every pond. _ 

Carp are fit for the table from three to ſeven pounds 
each. Tench from one pound and a half to three 
pounds each. Perch from three quarters of a pound to 
one or two pounds, &c. | 

It is ſuppoſed that none of the ponds have a ſtrong 
current of very cold, acrid, innutritious water. 

One acre of water upon a loam, clay, or marl, or 
any of theſe with a mixture of gravel, has been ſtated 
to be capable of ſupporting 2000 pounds weight of 
Fiſh : the number of the Fiſh making that weight 
being immaterial. | 

Carp and Tench breed moſt freely in ponds, or pits 
newly made. TLench likewiſe in almoſt any ponds, 
where cattle are admitted. FC. 
It is evident that Perch and Pike ſhould not be ad- 
mitted in any degree in No. 5; but in all the other 
numbers, beſides their own value, they are of important 
ſervice, provided that they are ſtrictly confined to a 
ſize greatly ſubordinate to that of the Carp, or Tench. 
For they deſtroy not only the accidental ſpawn of Fiſh 
which breed, but alſo ſeveral Animals, whoſe food is 
the ſame with that of Carp and Tench, as Frogs, 
;Newts, &c. Pike above the weight of one or two 
pounds mult not be admitted even amongſt Carp of the 
largeſt ftze and weight. 1 
| | DES: With 
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With regard to the abſolute weight of Fiſh, which 


any particular,pond will ſupport, this can only be de- 


termined by obſervation and experience ; as it depends 


on the different degrees of nutrition in different waters. 


It is ſaid, that Carp and Tench in waters which feed 


well, will, before they are aged, double their weight 


in one year. 5 
The third part of an acre in No. 1 would probably 


= 


be ſufficient for, the demand of any family. For, upon 
the calculation above given, it would ſupport near 700 


pounds of Fiſh, which might be divided thus, 


50 Brace of Carp, of three pounds each and upwards. 


- . 50 Brace of 'Tench, of two pounds each and upwards. 


50 Brace of Perch, of one pound each and upwards. 
That is, three Brace of Fiſh, weighing at leaſt twelve 


pounds for the uſe of every week. 


Allowing one acre for No. 5, one third of an acre 
.for No. 1, and one acre and two thirds for the inter- 
vening numbers, the whole water would be three 
acres. Upon this calculation the ſtock of No. 1 at 8d. 
per pound, would be worth 231. 6s. 8d. per annum, 
and the expence annually of changing the Fiſh from 


No. 5 to 4, &c. will not exceed 11. 6s. 8d. So that 
the value of each acre would be at loweſt 71, 6s. 8d. 


- annually. 


No. i being ſuppoſed to be near the houſe, and at no 
great diſtance from the garden, if the Fiſh ſhou!d not 
thrive ſufficiently, which will be ſeen by the diſpro- 
portioned ſize of the head, and the whiteneſs or pale- 


neſs of the ſcales, they may eaſily be ſupplied with 


more food by looſe peas from the garden, the ſweeping 
of the granary, worms faved by the Gardener in digging, 
and the offal of the poultry killed for the kitchen; or 
by letting down the water about two feet, in the ſpring 


or ſummer, where there is a ſuthcient ſupply, and ſowing 


the ſides with oats, barley, rye, or wheat, very lightly 


raked in, and then ſtopping the fluice again, ; 
| | a 
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In ponds already ſtocked, but not accurately re- 
gulated, it would be adviſable to begin with that which 
has the moſt Pike, otherwiſe with No. 4, or what is 
intended for No. 4, and throw all the Filh under five 
inches length into No. 5, and the larger, according to 
their ſizes, into the other numbers: and fo on with 
No. 3, 2, and 1. : 

Store-F iſh procured elſewhere, if taken in ſummer, 
ſhould be moved in the night in clean ſtraw, wetted 
occaſionally after they are packed: except Perch and 
Pike, which can only be carried in clean pond or river 
water. In moving Fiſh from one Pond to another, 
they ſhould be firſt put into tubs of water already pre- 
pared for them, and afterwards carried in buckets with- 
out water. In taking Pike, or Perch, great care muſt 
be obſerved to avoid raiſing mud in the water. | 

In Breeding Ponds all water-fowls, as Geeſe, Ducks, 
&c. ſhould be diſcouraged ; and Herons carefully de- 
ſtroyed. If any white Fiſh, as Roach, Dace, &e. 
ſhould be found, they are to be taken out; and if there 
be a ſpare piece of water for large Pike, they ſhould be 
put into it as food for the Pike. N 

Eels may be put with advantage into any except the 
Breeding Ponds, in lieu of Perch. The moſt eaſy 
way of taking them is by trimmers laid over night, 
baited with ſmall Fiſh, not with worms: otherwiſe 
they may catch the Carp; or a ſmall thief net may be 
baited with white Fiſh, | | 

Common ſewers and drains from the laundry are pre- 
judicial to fiſh : ſo are the leaves falling from trees in 
great quantities. The uſe of grains ſhould likewiſe be 
avoided in large quantities, as having little nutriment 
' whilſt they are thus waſhed by the water. x. 1 
It ſeems better for the uſe of the table, as well as 


more humane, to kill Fiſh deſigned for food by an in- 
ciſion with a ſharp-pointed pen-knife, or punctures 
made with a pin longitudinally into the brain, about 
half an inch or an inch, according to the ſize _ = 

; | be IIn, 
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Fiſh, above the eyes. As this produces an inſtanta- 
neous effect, it would pony ave the cruel operation 
of crimping or flaying fiſh while alive; as in the caſe of 


Pike and Eels. 


It is obvious, that this method of regulating Fiſh will 
apply with its full effect in larger ſpaces of water: it 
will likewiſe apply in a conſiderable degree to ſmaller 
pieces : even where the change is but from a pond for 
the uſe of cattle to a ſingle canal in a garden. 

In ſituations near the great inland manufactures, and 
near the turnpike roads leading from an eaſy diſtance to 
the metropolis, water may be made by this kind of 


management, with little trouble or expence, to produce 


a barge annual rent. See Preface. 


laue Eſjay — the firſt E dition, and which was 


page or two to ſpare mmduces the Author to reprint the 
omitted 1 in the 1 


ON 


on THE 
PROFESSION OF A GARDENER. 


— 
* 


I E who undertakes the profeſſion of a gardener, 


takes upon himſelf a work ot iome importance, and 


which requires no ſmall degree of nie u e, ingenuiſy, 


and induſůry, to perform tuell. There are few buſineſies 
which may not be learned in much leis time than that 
of a gardener can poſſibly be. | 1 

It often happens, however, that a man who has 
been very little in a garden, and that only as a labourer, 
who can do little more than dig, or put out cabbage 
plants, will call himſelf a gardener; but he only is 
worthy of the name who having had much practice in 
the various parts of horticulture, poſicſſes a genius and 
adroitneſs, fitting him for making experiments, and 
for getting through difficulties that the exiſting circum- 
ſtances of unto ward ſeaſons, & c. may bring him into. 
He ſhould poſloſs a ſpirit of enquiry into the nature of 
plants and vegetation, and how tar art (in his way) 
may be made ſucceſsfuliy uſeful, or at leaſt probably to, 
The mode of growth, the pruning, the ſoil, the heat, 
and the moiſture that iuits particular plants, are not to 
be under ſtood without a native taſte, and cloſe applica» 
tion of the mind. © Gardening depends more upon 
the labour of the brain chan of the body.“ 

14 4 There 
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There are few things to be done in a garden, but 
which require a dexterity in operation, and a nicety in 
hitting the proper ſeaſon for doing it. A gardener 
fhould be a fort of prophet in foreſeeing what will 
kappen under certain circumſtances, and wiſely cautious 
to provide (by the muſt probable means) againſt what” 
may happen. ** | | 
A man cannot be a good gardener, except he be 
thoughttul, ſteady, and induſtrious; poſſeſſing a ſupe- 
rior degree of moral excellence, as well as genius and 
knowledge adapced to his buſineſs, He ſhould be 
modeſt in his manners and opinions. It too often hap- 
pens with thoſe why have much practical ſkill, that 
they ſlight what is roritten upon ſubjects of their pro- 
ſeſion; which is a faſtidious temper, that the man of 
real merit will hardly poſſeſs. os 

The knowledge of Hotany is not neceſſary to the 
buſineſs of a practical gardener, but it might be made 
uſeful to him, or at leaſt a maiter of amuſement and 
relaxation, enabling him to be reipectably communica- 
tive, Some knowledge in this way ne will perhaps 
not content himſetf without, if he has any thing to do 
with the. green-houſe, and hot-h:uſe, as many curious 
plants are admitted there. ; 
Ihe character of a gardener is here ſet high; but it 
is the goal of reſpectability at which He ought to aim, 
who preiumes to call himſelf a preſeſſed one; and no 
doubt chere ace many in noblemen's and gentiemen's 
ſervices, who are thus reſpectable in their abilities and 
conduct. | | | 

It remains for the empliyer to conſider the merits of 
his gardener, and reward him accordingly. He ſhould 
reflect upon the importance of his garden to himſelf, . 
family, and friends; and how great difference there is 
between one well, and one ill managed. If the foil 
and ſituation is untoward, or the ſealon croſs, (which 
in England is very apt to try a gardener's ſkill and 
patience) he ſhould be ready to make — as 

' N | there 
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there is little to be done in working againſt nature; 

and to the moſt attentive and ſkilful in the art of gar- 

dening, accidents will ſometimes happen, that ug 

have been prevented. © In the work of a garden there 

1s no ſuch thing as always proceeding with certainty, 
and inſuring ſucceſs.” - "=p - 

A gentleman ſhould conſider that he who furniſhes 
him with fruits and vegetables, almoſt lives in the 
garden; and that he cannot re/ax in his duty without 
his neglect being manifiſt, by ſerious conſequences fol- 

lowing it. There is always ſomething for him to do, that 
muſt be done ow, to ſow, plant, prune, dreſs, &c. &c. 
„ Whoever will give himſelf the pains to trace a good 
gardener through the ſeveral ſtages of his employ, in 
all ſeaſons of the year, will find it to be one continued 
Circle of labour and toil.” | (20 
A gardener is, in many reſpects, differently ſitu- 
ated to the other ſervants about a gentleman's houſe, 
and theſe diſcriminating circumſtances, are what may 
be faid (according to general eſtimation) not to his 
advantage. A gardener has reaſon, indeed, to love 
his — E as he meets with health and tran- 
guillity in the exerciſe of it; but conſidering what he 
is, and what he does, in his proper capacity, he may 
juſtly claim a ſuperior degree of eſtimation and 
reward, | 2 : | | 
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